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The Long Awaited 


Guardini 


“... unless there is a rebirth of individual obligation and responsibility, 
‘the automation of human beings and the steady loss of... freedom’ 


is inevitable.” The Bishop’s Statement for 1960 


POWER AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


A Course of Action for the New Age 

















“,.. the power on earth is man himself, made in the image of God... 
From this solid premise Guardini sketches his new concept of the 
world ...and of the new man who must disarm its dangers and grasp 
its opportunities. I highly recommend the book to all who are wise 
enough to know today’s need to wisdom. That is, I recommend the 


book to every thoughtful mind.” Jobn Courtney Murray, S.J. 


Here is the long awaited publication of one of Romano Guardini’s 
most powerful and thought provoking works. With world and 
religious leaders, as well as daily headlines, crying out for a return to 
responsibility and individuality among men, every mature adult will 
want to read this essential book. March 20, $3.00 
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EF SPRING ‘61 


VOLUME I: GENERAL MORAL THEOLOGY, by Bernard Haring, C.SS.R. 
THE LAW OF CHRIST Translated by Edwin G. Kaiser, C.P.P.S., S.T.D. This first volume of a three-volume 
work in general and special moral theology, hailed by European reviews as one of 
the most outstanding works produced in this field in decades, deals with general 
problems and the question of discipline and control. Each chapter is followed 


by bibliographical notes which refer to the questions discussed. $8.50 





. .. by Rev. Raymond Roseliep — A selection of fifty poems by a priest-poet whose 
THE LINEN BANDS work has appeared in America, The Catholic World, Modern Age, Poetry, and several 
other publications. Father Roseliep “is a poet to savor and one for whose future 
we will keep vigil."—from the Preface by John Logan $3.50 


. . « by Joseph Folliet, Translated by Edmond Bonin—A thorough and intensely 
WORLD CATHOLICISM TODAY interesting appraisal of the position of the Catholic Church in the world since 1858. 
The author previews some of the projects which the Church must undertake in order 
to meet contemporary problems $3.25 


. . . by Ronald Chapman — Making use of all the previously unpublished material 
FATHER FABER concerning Father Faber, Ronald Chapman has written a biography which will be 
welcomed primarily as the rediscovery of a great Victorian and a great Catholic 
Englishman. Illustrated with both drawings and photographs. $5.95 


... by Rev. Robert D. Smith — Reverting to the criterion of holiness used by the 
THE MARK OF HOLINESS early Church Fathers—the criterion of natural law—Father Smith discusses the 
second mark of the Church and explores its undeveloped aspects. $4.00 


A NOVEL by JAN DOBRACZYNSKI. Translated by H. C. Stevens — One of 
Poland’s leading contemporary novelists describes the. impact of the life and 
ministry of Christ upon a lesser New Testament figure. Here is a novel with 
a profound religious sense and breadth of imagination. $3.95 


THE LETTERS OF NICODEMUS 


... by Rev. Angelus DeMarco, O.F.M. — An objective study, relying on his- 
ROME AND THE VERNACULAR torical sources, of the use of the vernacular in the Western rites of the Catholic 
Church. The author provides ample evidence that the use of the vernacular 
in the liturgy will by no means change the essentials of the Sacrifice as 
instituted by Christ. $3.25 





. . » by Domenico Cardinal Tardini. Translated by Rosemary Goldie. — Cardinal 
MEMORIES OF POPE PIUS XIil Tardini, Pius XII’s Pro-Secretary of State, presents an intimate and captivating 
portrait of the late Holy Father. Here, the paternal and saintly Pius XII seems to 
live again. Illustrated with both color and black and white photographs. 2.75 





. . . by Rev. Godfrey Poage, O.P. — Father Poage presents the principles of 
GIRO MEGAN UR Se UE TG vocational guidance and their successful application, as learned from America’s 
best diocesan and religious directors and counsellors. $3.50 


: . . » by Giovanni Cardinal Montini. — A thoughtful discussion of man’s relationship 
MAN’S RELIGIOUS SENSE with God. The author suggests how we may conform our lives to the demands and 
graces which flow from this relationship. Paper $ .75 
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Read what these 
MURIEL SPARK 


enthusiasts say: 


Evelyn Waugh 


“I am dazzled by THE BACHELORS 
... the cleverest and most elegant 
of all her clever and elegant 
books.” 


Sybille Bedford 


“Muriel Spark happens to be, by 
some rare concatenation of grace 
and talent, an artist, a serious— 
and a most accomplished—writer, 
a moralist engaged with the hu- 
man predicament, wildly enter- 
taining, and a joy to read.” 


Dan Herr 


“Muriel Spark is rapidly becoming 
a favorite of mine.” 


Gerald Sykes 


“A fresh comic style does not ap- 
pear every day, and this is what 
Muriel Spark has developed.” 


Stephen P. Ryan 
in The Critic 


“She blends, in a highly effective 
combination, elements of the gro- 
tesque and the farcical with an in- 
dictment of society and its aims.” 


Aileen Pippett 
in the 
N.Y. Times Book Review 


“Note well the name of Muriel 
Spark . . . this young British 
writer sparkles. She communicates 
her special vision of the universe 
because she is a master of her 
craft . . . and because she has a 
perception of the reality of evil.” 
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The Thomas More 
Association Medal 


will be awarded to J. B. Lippincott Company 
“for the most distinguished 
contribution to Catholic publishing in 1960” 
for the fiction of 


MURIEL SPARK 


Now, in the Spring of 1961 
her new novel is 





The elors 


Discovered by the taste-makers . . . taken to the hearts 
of the discriminating . . . Muriel Spark is enjoyed by more readers 
with each new novel for the unique and delicious flavor 
she puts into every scene, every character. This woman has 
written stories about old age; about poltergeists; 
about the devil; about experiences we must all go through 
but cannot fathom or describe. 


If you haven’t had the pleasure of meeting Muriel Spark 
up to now, put out your hand (with $3.95 in it) 
in any bookstore and ask for a copy of THE BACHELORS. Then 
go on to know her better in 


Previous Books by MURIEL SPARK: THE GO-AWAY BIRD AND 
OTHER STORIES ¢ THE BALLAD OF PECKHAM RYE ¢ ROBINSON 
MEMENTO MORI ¢ THE COMFORTERS 


Philadelphia « LIPPINCOTT « New York 
Good Books Since 1792 








" Seeking The Kingdom 
Edited by 
Reginald Masterson, O.P. 
A book which can be used either 
in the classroom or in the quiet 
of one’s own home or convent, 
Seeking the Kingdom brings the 
theology of the spiritual life to 
all men. Herein are contained 
the truths so necessary for an 
intelligent grasp of the meaning 
of Christian perfection and for 
an unswerving pursuit of the 
kingdom of God. $5.25 


With Anxious Care 
by Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. 
A highly intelligible account of 
the pressing need for a hard 
look at religious obedience and 
authority in America today. A 
book for every religious, wheth- 
er priest, brother or sister; 


whether superior or subject. 
$2.75 


" A Summary Of 
Catholic History, Vol. | 


by Newman C. Eberhardt, C.M. 
A new two-volume work which 
takes a major step on the road 
toward a more practical study 
of Church history. Cognizant of 
faults of those histories which 
are too brief and those which 
are too exhaustive, the author 
has come up with a work which 
stands between; one that will 
provide every student with a 
working knowledge of Church 
history. $12.00 

Student edition $9.00 


A Tour Of The Summa 
by Msgr. Paul J. Glenn 
A concise paraphrase of the 
Summa Theologica, Msgr. 
Glenn’s book sacrifices neither 
the precision nor the clarity of 
the Angelic Doctor’s master 
work. Neither a summary nor a 
digest, A Tour of the Summa is 
a journey through the entire re- 
gion of St. Thomas’ thought, 
from beginning to end. $5.00 


At your bookstore 


=" HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 














About Our Contributors 


ii” O CONVINCE all who will hear that Puri- 

tanism is not the haunting fear that 
someone, somewhere, will be happy, and that 
Victorian does not mean victorian” are the 
two missions that James G. Murray has set 
for himself in his academic career. 

Professor of English at Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York, Dr. Murray first 
became associated with the college in 1945. In 
the past sixteen years, he has watched Adel- 
phi grow from an all-women’s college of 350 
students in 1945 to a thriving co-ed institu- 
tion with an enrollment today of 8,000 stu- 
dents. Besides his regular teaching duties, Dr. Murray directs the master’s 
program in English, moderates the college’s Newman Club, serves on the 
Faculty Committee on Personnel and “scotches all fadists and frauds, 
especially beatniks and bohemians.” He co-edits The Adelphi Quarterly. 

Born in Manhattan in 1922, Dr. Murray is the son of the trial lawyer, 
James D. C. Murray. He is married to “a once and future English major 
named Marie and is blessed and beset by three avid readers,” Victoria, 
9, Stephen Gregory, 7, and Madeleine, 5. 

Dr. Murray received his B.A. from Holy Cross College, his M.A. from 
Columbia University in 1945, and his Ph.D. from New York University 
in 1953. His master’s essay and doctoral dissertation were concerned with 
the early days of the The Nation magazine; he hopes to publish these 
works in 1965, The Nation’s centennial year. 

Although confessing that he prefers “to hide myself in my office or 
study,” Dr. Murray admits to “venturing forth quite frequently . . . to 
lecture before any solvent group more or less interested in literature.” He 
maintains that he dislikes public relations work but occasionally finds 
himself engaged in doing public relations work! As he puts it—paraphrasing 
Whitman—“I contain these and a multitude of other contradictions.” 

Dr. Murray’s two special fields of interest are the Puritans (American) 
and the Victorians (English). He is currently writing a book on the in- 
tellectual relationship of Thomas and Matthew Arnold whom he con- 
siders two of the “most estimable people I’ve come across and ones whose 
interests are my own—literature, education and religion.” His articles— 
on Jane Austen, Matthew Arnold, the Puritan attitude toward the Jews, 
Long Island poets and painters, etc.—have appeared in various journals. 

Aside from his academic pursuits, Dr. Murray lists among his avoca- 
tions opera and piano recitals and the illumination and engrossing® of 
manuscripts of Latin texts. He has contributed to The Critic for several 
years; in this issue, he reviews Midcentury, by John Dos Passos; Thomas 
Wolfe and His Family, by Mabel Wolfe Wheaton and LeGette Blythe, 
and The Labyrinthine Ways of Graham Greene, by Francis L. Kunkel. 





James G. Murray 


7m Hoyt, who reviews Stop Pushing! by Dan Herr, is editor of 
The Catholic Reporter. He is a frequent contributor to—and fre- 
quent critic of—the Catholic press. 

SisteR M. Tuerese, S.D.S., who reviews Now! by M. Raymond, 
O.C.S.0O., is on the teaching staff of St. Mary’s Hospital, Wausau, Wis- 
consin. The author of Moments in Ostia, Now There Is Beauty and Give 
Joan a Sword, Sister edited the anthology, I Sing of a Maiden. 

Grorce Cevasco is assistant professor of English at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, New York. Co-author of Functional English, he contributes to 
various journals, including America, College Art Journal, Catholic Digest. 
He reviews Oscar Wilde, by Vyvyan Holland, Toulouse-Lautrec, by Henri 
Perruchot, and Sara Teasdale, by Margaret Carpenter. . 
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olic Book Club. 


LEO XIII AND THE MODERN 


WORLD 
Edited by Edward Gargan 


The author of RERUM NOVARUM is well called “the 
first modern pope.” His thought is as useful in fac- 
ing today’s problems as it was when he died, fifty 
years ago. This symposium by nine American scholars 
is the first comprehensive study of his life and work. 


$4.50 


HEAVEN BY THE HEMS 
From Stage to Cloister 
by Marina de Berg 


A moving—and amusing—account of three years as 
a Trappistine. The author, a young and successful 
ballet dancer, was obliged to leave the convent by ill- 
health, but still considers her years there as the hap- 
piest of her life. $3.00 


JESUS CHRIST 


by Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J. 


A one-volume abridgement of the author's great three- 
volume work. Christ as He was seen by his contem- 
poraries is the author's special concern. $4.50 


CANTERBURY BOOKS: 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE GOSPELS 
by Maisie Ward 


From THEY SAW HIS GLORY 


GRACE 
AND THE SUPERNATURAL LIFE 


by Edward Leen, C.S. Sp. 
From THE HOLY GHOST 


paper 75¢ each 
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LATE SPRING 
BOOKS 


THE CRISIS 
OF WESTERN EDUCATION 


by Christopher Dawson 


One of the greatest of modern historians offers 
a major educational manifesto for our time. A 
brief history of Western education precedes an 
exposition of his highly controversial theory on 
the study of Christian culture. Suggested cur- 
ricula complete the book. A choice of the Cath- 





$4.50 





MOVIES, MORALS AND ART 
by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 
and Frank Getlein 


On the meaning of art; the movies as an art-form; the 
complications arising from their being also a great in- 
dustry; a reasonable approach to their moral evalua- 
tion. One book we all need! $3.50 


CHRISTIANS IN THE WORLD 
by Jacques Leclercq 


On the wonderful vitality shown by the Church in deal- 
ing with the dilemmas of the modern world, and on the 
special temptations and opportunities facing Christians 
today. $3.50 


EACH HIS OWN TYRANT 
by Wingfield Hope 


Wingfield Hope, author of that wonderfully useful book 
on marriage, LIFE TOGETHER, here writes of the ty- 
ranny exercised over many of us by forgotten inci- 
dents of our childhood—and what we can do about it. 
Two case histories are given. $3.50 


CHESTERTON 
The Man and the Mask 
by Garry Wills 
Chesterton seen as a very serious social critic, to whom 


the world listened without anger only because he made 
it laugh. A well-balanced, often brilliant, study. $4.50 


At your Bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place 
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New books 
from the world 
of Catholic 


thought 





The Life of St. 
Catherine of Siena 


By BLEesseEp RAYMOND Or Capua. The 
classic biography of the poor dyer’s 
daughter who became the advisor of kings 
and popes. A new translation, illustrated. 

$4.95 


The Everlasting 
Priest 


By A. M. Carré, O. P. Answers many 
questions about the character, duties and 
functions of the priest today, and his place 
in the world, against the background of 
his eternal mission. $3.50 


The Interior Life 


By Canon Jacques LEcLERcQ. Deals with 
the means of promoting the life of the 
soul: the Mass and Sacraments, private 
prayer, liturgy, and meditation. $3.95 


Secular Institutes 


By JosErH-Manrie Pernin, O. P. A work 
devoted to the meaning and purpose of 
the Secular Institutes, a new type of re- 
ligious life which has sprung up in re- 
sponse to modern conditions, $3.50 


The Way of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori 


Edited and with an introduction by BARRY 
Uxanov. A collection of the Saint’s best 
writings — some of the most vigorous and 
pointed spiritual writing of all time. $4.95 


As Pilgrims 
and Strangers 


By Nicuoxras Hicorns, O. F. M. A well- 
known preacher discusses the attitude 
toward life of those Catholics and other 
Christians who must live “as pilgrims and 
strangers” in the world, yet must share in 
its preoccupations. $3.95 


Available at all bookstores 
P. J. KENEDY 
& SONS 


New York 8 





Letters to the Editors 


SOME CORRECTIONS 

I would be very grateful if you could spare 
me space to correct certain errors occurring in 
your December-January portrait of Gabriel 
Fielding. 

My wife and I doubted the authority of 
the Church for more than ten years. When 
we ultimately sought formal instruction we 
were given it at the rate of eight hours week- 
ly over a further period of eighteen months. 
This is more a tribute to the Church’s charity 
than to our own. 

It was not my grandfather Fielding whom 
“Evelyn Cavallo” conducted into the fog that 
night but my Anglican uncle the Reverend 
Cyril Fielding. My grandfather died when I 
was twelve. 

The “lascar seaman” was a Nigerian male 
nurse whom my wife and I met in a cinema. 
He lent us his raincoat and we invited him 
to join us for dinner with John Davenport 
and Peter Green, the literary critics. Neither 
of them objected to his presence, but the 
proprietor of the restaurant was discourteous 
and our guest very gracefully left us. 

I never, if I can avoid it, use the word 
“bum.” 

GABRIEL FIELDING 
Maidstone, England 


ASSORTED OPINIONS 
The Critic is one of the finest cultural pub- 
lications available. I have enjoyed it for many 
years. Unfortunately I regret to see that you 
are publishing short stories, because I believe 
that this makes The Critic a sort of “catch- 
all,” dissipating its effect by attempting to’ do 
too many things at once. I believe that the 
space devoted to these stories would be more 
effectively used for book reviews and articles. 
A DisaproinreD READER 
Toronto, Canada 


Where has The Critic been all our lives? It 
is a fantastically good magazine! We are sim- 


._ply amazed. Like striking gold! My husband 


is a Protestant minister, but that doesn’t make 
the least difference when it comes to appre- 
ciating the quality of your magazine. 
ExLLten NIELSEN 
Fresno, Calif. 


Was rather surprised and not too enthusiastic 
about the recent introduction of fiction into 
the magazine. I think we could well do with- 
out this feature. If you have to add anything 
I think more articles of literary criticism 
would be preferable. But by all means Dan 
Herr’s “Stop Pushing!” should be reinstated. 
His column was always the cream of an over- 
all excellent magazine. 

Rev. Prus LarticuE 

St. Benedict, La. 


Dan Herr and “Stop Pushing!” will be back 
in the near future.—Editor 


I am too recent a subscriber to The Critic to 
venture comment, but I must at least thank 
you for two of the articles in the February- 
March issue: Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s 


“The Convert Novelist,” and Paul Hume's 
“The World of Music.” Both are admirable 
in content and presentation. 

Perhaps I may mention also, however, my 
amusement in reading Derek Stanford’s aes. 
thetic adoration of the primitive, expressed 
in the critical mode so dear to our age—in- 
cluding “pockets of resistance”! I suspect that 
our liberal uniformity is simply an old con- 
formity turned upside-down. 

T. C. Horprner 
Auburn, Ala. 


ANDREW JOHNSON 

Mr. Julius Frasch Harmon in his review in 
The Critic of my book Andrew Johnson 
(December-January), makes a statement that 
I find bewildering. The statement, occurring 
in the final paragraph of his review, is that 
“Johnson’s policy of States’ Rights, Restore 
tion and Peace—though it served to bind up 
a reunited nation’s wounds—left America with 
terrible scars of racial injustice and _ racial 
hatred.” 

What puzzles me about this statement is 
where did it come from? Certainly not from 
my book; and certainly not from the his 
torical record. Not an iota of Johnson’s policy 
was ever put into effect. Since the policy was 
never implemented in any way, it cannot be 
credited with binding up the nation’s wounds 
neither can it be blamed for leaving America 
with the scars of racial injustice and racial 
hatred. It seems to me that Mr. Harmon has 
turned history upside down. It was not John 
son’s policy that produced the scars of which 
he speaks—it was the policy of his enemies 
who, rejecting the President’s Lincolnian pro- 
gram, subjected the South to that twelve-year 
period of military rule, the fruits of which 
we are still reaping in such places as New 
Orleans and Little Rock. 

I gather that Mr. Harmon is annoyed with 
Johnson because he failed to bring to some of 
the problems of his day the hindsight which 
Mr. Harmon and I now enjoy. But that’s 
history for you. As G. M. Treveylan points 
out in his History of England, when you dip 
into the past you find that men are as they 
are and do as they do “unifluenced by the 
belated wisdom of posterity.” 

Mitton Lomask 
Putnam Valley, N.Y. 


In answer to Mr. Lomask’s letter, I say it was 
Johnson’s policy which finally triumphed. 
Down to the Rooseveltian purge of the Sw 
preme Court we had a Union according to 
the Johnsonian image. From the Compromise 
of 1877, States’ Rights were as Johnson ur 
derstood them, not as the Radical Republicans 
understood them. 

States’ Rights meant Negro wrongs. States 
Rights meant that, save for a few ineffectual 
gestures by the federal government, the Ne 
gro was left to the untender mercy of South- 
ern States whose policy was directed toward 
making him the helot of a race, a status 
thought better for him than slavery by the 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Dan Herr 


noted columnist of THE CRITIC, is well-known 
for his penetrating and provocative criticisms of the 
American scene and Catholic life and letters. 


His wit and biting satirical style are at their best in 


STOP PUSHING! 


“With a hatful of well-turned phrases 
and less-than-gentle paragraphs, Dan 
Herr proceeds in this book to take the 
wind out of the sails of almost every- 
thing, living or dead .. . In a preface 
to this volume a colleague describes Mr. 
Herr as a ‘certified, card-carrying icono- 
clast’ and a ‘Savonarola in Will Rogers’ 
clothing.’ No one will question this as- 
sessment after reading the book.” 


George Dugan, NEW YORK TIMES 


BOOK REVIEW 
$3.50 





And . . . ten other top best sellers at the world’s largest Catholic bookstore . . . 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS 


by John Courtney Murray, S.J. 
$5.00 


THE DIVINE MILIEU 


by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 
$3.00 


COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC 


George Hagmaier, C.S.P. and 
Robert Gleason, S.J. 
$4.50 


APPROACH TO CALVARY 


by Dom Hubert Van Zeller 
$2.95 


DR. TOM DOOLEY’S THREE GREAT 


BOOKS (Omnibus Volume) 
$5.00 
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TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD 


by Harper Lee 
$3.95 


THE SNAKE HAS ALL THE LINES 
by Jean Kerr 


$3.50 
NOW! 
by M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
$4.25 
GO TO HEAVEN! 
by Fulton J. Sheen 
$4.50 
A PRIEST CONFESSES 
by Jose Luis Descalzo 
$3.95 
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The 


Old Cestament 


Volume IV 
Isaia through Malachia 


Unhurried scholarship distin- 
guishes the new Catholic ver- 
sion of the Bible which is ap- 
pearing in successive volumes. 


In the style of the preced- 
ing volumes, this one car- 
ries marginal verse nota- 
tions, footnotes, clear cross- 
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governing on moral and _ economic 
grounds. 

Johnson’s Union left the States pretty 
much in control of the daily operation of life, 
subject to a few restrictions imposed on them 
by the narrowly interpreted Reconstruction 
Amendments. 

The most important of these restrictions 
guaranteed to the Negro his right to marry. 
This right, on the whole, was respected in 
practice. He was allowed to own and accumu- 
late property. Many obstacles were thrown in 
the way of the exercise of this right in a so- 
ciety controlled by his enemies. To sue a 
person of European extraction was usually a 
dubious expedient and often a nerve-shatter- 
ing experience. He had the right to an edu- 
cation, a right grudgingly admitted and exer- 
cised only by a minority. 

Although it was a rare Negro who could 
venture far from his doorsill unsubjected to 
public insult, humiliation, or both, all Ne- 
groes enjoyed one unquestioned right, the 
right to a passport. 

After 1877 his right to emigrate to the 
North, as distinguished from foreign parts, 
was actively discouraged. The great financial 
interests in the North made a deal with 
Southern whites. The Southern partners were 
to keep their cheap (American) manpower 
at home and the Northern would bring in 
docile Europeans to man factories and mines. 
This meant a rapid end to Anglo-Saxon Amer- 
ica and a long postponement of the Ne- 
gro’s hope of attaining civic and social man- 
hood. 

With Reconstruction thwarted, the na- 
tion’s wounds were bound up in very white 
bandages. Mrs. Jefferson Davis became an 
honored resident of New York, treated with 
quasi-regal honors in public places, a great 
lady on whom Mss. Grant paid a first call. 
General Lee’s reputation began its post-mor- 
tem journey to a statue in the Capitol and 
a photograph in a Republican President’s 
study. Southern States were allowed to erect 
monuments at, of all places, Gettysburg. 
Those who protested were regarded as cranks, 
and usually were. The policy of Reconstruc- 
tion envisioned by the Radicals might well 
have left the South to the North as an Ire- 
land to Great Britain. Its abandonment left 
to the more patient and most American Ne- 
groes that opportunity for forgiving and un- 
derstanding which comes so much more easily 
to the injured than the injuring, 

Save for Johnson there would have been 
an honest, if often bitter, Reconstruction 
rather than a Restoration that, through the 
new immigration, brought into being an 
America that is very definitely not an 1860 
slavery, however superior 
that America would have been had it en- 
dured. As Dr. Lomask’s book well: shows, 
Johnson sabotaged, in the interest of his the- 
ory of Union and Caucasian South, any hope 
of Reconstruction’s success before it was well 
under way. He pardoned almost every rich 
man of consequence in* the South. This left 
no property to be used’ for Negro compensa- 


race 


tion. This meant, among other things, that 


old Negroes could no longer look, once wor 
out with toil, to their right to a crust of bre 
from the hands of those who had profited 
thereby. The property of the Southern gen- 
try was almost always largely the prcfit of 
the Negro’s involuntary toil. Johnson’s par 
dons did not even place upon them the easy 
burden of providing the worn-out ex-slaves 
with the free burial that was their right as q 
slave. As though this were not enough, he 
pardoned every last Confederate lawyer who 
could think up a decent legalistic excuse for 
a pardon, thus delivering the Southern courts 
into the hands of the Negro’s enemies. 
Johnson was an honorable man. So wa 
Lee. So was Jefferson Davis. Unfortunately 
honor is consistent with blindness. As con- 
sistent with blindness as with folly. 
Incidentally, Dr. Lomask failed to give 
Johnson the credit due to him for acquiring 
Alaska. The Emperor of the Russias did not 


think, it would seem, that~even the Recon 


struction Amendments, of which the only {~ 


two that mattered had been proclaimed, 

would go very far toward safeguarding the 

rights of the Alaskan Esquimaux. His Me 

jesty prudently insisted upon additional safe 

guards for them in the treaty of sale. 
Juxtrus Frascn Harmon 
Pontiac, Mich. 


YOUNG READERS 
The beginning of a new year is a good time 
to pay off a long overdue debt of gratitude 
to The Critic, and, more particularly, to Mary 
Louise Hector. The magazine is a delight and, 
as a librarian, I not only find it invaluable 
professionally, but I’m forever “urging it on” 
to my book-loving acquaintances. Despite the 
magazine’s many excellent features, my spe 
cial appreciation is due to Mary Louise Hee- 
tor’s section, which is not only most readable 
even for adults, but extremely helpful in se 
lecting children’s books or recommending 
them to school libraries or buying them for 
my nieces and nephew. I invariably look first 
to see how she has evaluated a book, before 
investing in it. Children deserve the best in 
books and without her we should have a hard ‘ 
time winnowing the wheat from the chaff. 
June RoETHLISBERGER 
Assistant Librarian 
University of St. Thomas 
Houston, Tex. 


POETRY 

Enjoyed the “New Catholic Poets” presented 
by John Logan [October-November]. Perhaps 
the unconscious was too predominate in his 
selection. Perhaps if we stressed a little more 
of the exoteric instead of the esoteric, a mort 
universal appreciation would be felt rather 
than an individual, gnostic, Freudian, beatnik 
sophistry. Anyway, so it seems to me. “Private 
First Class,” by H. A. Kenny, was the best, ! 
think. New and fresh imagery, restraint @ 
emotion, an appropriate musical cadence 
above all clarity of expression and direct 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL AWARD 


THE THOMAS MORE 
ASSOCIATION MEDAL 


IS AWARDED TO J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
FOR THE FICTION OF MURIEL SPARK, 

THE MOST DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTION 
MADE TO CATHOLIC PUBLISHING 








ae 


DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


uy F EVER an age stood in need of satire, it is ours. 
Modern life fairly balloons with absurdities of 
both the silly and the dangerous variety and desperately 
needs deflating by the sharp point of some skillful 
writer's pen. We believe that English novelist Muriel 
Spark is not only a skillful writer, but a satirist of 
unique and brilliant talent and perception. Her re- 
markably fresh and entertaining work is clearly a thera- 
peutic attack on superficiality and effectively reconsti- 
tutes the case for basic Christian values. Yet hers is an 
authentic fiction in the highest traditions of English 
literature, a pure satire, free of apologetics and polemics. 

“All of Mrs. Spark’s fiction—The Comforters, Robin- 
son, Memento Mori, and, in 1960, The Ballad of Peck- 
ham Rye and The Go-Away Bird and Other Stories— 
has been published in this country by J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Each book has received increasingly enthu- 
siastic reviews from leading critics in England and 
America but sales have been modest. By continuing to 
publish Mrs. Spark’s work, Lippincott not only demon- 
strates faith in the quality of her fiction, but is ef- 
fectively building an appreciative, continually enlarg- 
ing reading public for her highly significant writing. 
There are already indications that this public may soon 
be proportionate to the critical reputation she has al- 
ready earned and which she so richly deserves. 

“In a year characterized chiefly by mergers and mer- 
chandising, this sort of genuinely creative publishing 
stands out. The future of literature, in fact, depends 
entirely upon dedicated and perceptive publishing of 
precisely this nature. For the continued publication of 
the fiction of Muriel Spark in the United States, and 
for long and outstanding service to literature, the Di- 
rectors and Staff of the Thomas More Association 
honor J. B. Lippincott Company with this medal and 
citation. 

“Presented in Chicago, Illinois, at the twenty-second 
anniversary celebration of the Thomas More Associa- 
tion, May 7, 1961.” 


, a PRECEDING Citation and this year’s Thomas More 
Association Medal will be presented to Joseph W. 
Lippincott, Jr., President of the Philadelphia publishing 
firm, on May 7, in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago. 

The Thomas More Association Medal is an annual 
award, being given this year for the seventh time. It 
was presented in 1955 to Doubleday and Company for 
Image Books; in 1956 to Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., for 
The Cypresses Believe in God, by Jose Maria Gironella; 
in 1957 to P. J. Kenedy and Sons for Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints; in 1958 to Farrar, Straus and Cudahy for 
Vision Books; in 1959 to Hawthorn Books for The 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism; and 
in 1960 to Sheed and Ward for The Image Industries, 
by William Lynch, S.]. 

The Medal was established by the Directors and Staff 
of the Thomas More Association because of their be- 
lief that the role of the publisher is one of the most 
important and unrecognized in making Catholic books 
of quality available to American readers. By honoring 
the publisher who has made the outstanding contribu- 
tion to Catholic publishing during the past year, the 
Association hopes to call to the attention of the reading 
public the important role the publisher plays, and at 
the same time to call attention to an outstanding job 
of creative publishing. 

To mark the occasion of the seventh annual presenta- 
tion of the Medal and the twenty-second anniversary of 
the Thomas More Association, the afternoon program 
on May 7 will include an address by Father John L. 
McKenzie, S.J., on the topic, “Faith and Intellectual 
Freedom.” A distinguished Scripture scholar, Father 
McKenzie previously was professor of Old Testament 
studies at West Baden College and is currently a. 
faculty member at Loyola University, Chicago. He is 
the author of The Two-Edged Sword: An Interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament, which was published by 
Bruce in 1956. 
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By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Reminiscences of 


Some Catholic Writers 


HEN I was an undergraduate at Oxford just after the 

First World War, I heard Chesterton lecture two or 
three times but I had never met him. Neither he nor I were 
then Catholics and his reputation among the undergraduates 
was primarily that of a great humorist. What I for a time 
imagined to be my first meeting with him turned out in the 
end to be no more than a leg-pull. One day I saw a gigantic 
man coming out of an Oxford public house. A companion 
told me that that was G. K. Chesterton and I believed him. 
I found out afterwards that the gentleman was the editor of 
a sporting paper called Football Facts. 

Shortly after that Chesterton was received into the Church, 
and the Newman Society—the Catholic society of Oxford 
undergraduates—staged a meeting in the Randolph Hotel at 
Oxford at which he and Belloc spoke. I was still not a Cath- 
olic but it was an open meeting and I attended it. He spoke, 
I remember, in praise of Mussolini who had then but recent- 
ly come to power and whom he welcomed as the opponent 
of corrupt and anticlerical masonic parliamentarians. 

The first time that I met him face to face was on the day 
of the Football Cup Final at Wembley in 1923. Throughout 
the winter the English professional football teams conduct 
a knockout competition, and on one of the first days of May 
the two finalists meet.one another in the great event of the 
football season at Wembley. | went to this match from Ox- 
ford on a motor bicycle with Hilary Belloc, the son of Hilaire 
Belloc, and on the wav thither we passed through Beacons- 
field and stopped to call on Chesterton at Top Meadow. We 
found him and his wife walking in the garden. He told us 
that he, too, had been offered a seat for the match, on condi- 
tion that he wrote about it, but added with a sad smile that 
he had declined, preferring as he said, quoting Hilary’s fa- 
ther’s poem, to linger in his rightful garden. 

It was a few years later when I started to write that I really 
got to know him. He said some very kind things about my 
first book, The American Heresy, in G.K.’s Weekly and in- 
vited me to go and see him in some rooms in Artillery Man- 
sions off Victoria Street in London, where he and his wife 
Were spending a few days. I went in company with Douglas 
Woodruff and we spent a very pleasant and stimulating eve- 
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ning, of which my main memories were of excellent red wine 
and an enormous number of fairly cheap detective stories 
with which the room was stacked to the exclusion of any 
other books. 

After that I used to be allowed to go down to Top Meadow 
from time to time and of course also met him occasionally at 
a variety of meetings and meals in London and elsewhere. As 
everybody knows, he left all the arrangements of life to his 
wife to an almost incredible extent. I remember one day at- 
tending a luncheon in a dining room which happened to be 
on the second floor of a hotel. When we came out from the 
dining room we found ourselves opposite both to the eleva- 
tor and to the stairs which led down to the ground floor. I 
said to him, “Shall we take the lift or shall we go down by 
the stairs?” 

He replied with perfect seriousness, “My wife will come 
and she will decide,” and so it was. It never occurred to him 
to take such a decision for himself. We had to wait for Mrs. 
Chesterton and then obediently to accept her instruction 
that it was not worth taking the elevator just for one storey 
and that we had better walk. 

He had of course been seriously ill at the time of the First 
World War, and Mrs. Chesterton therefore during all the 
last twenty years of his life—the years when I knew him— 
wisely prevented him from going up to London unless it was 
necessary or from filling his house at Beaconsfield with a 
crowd of guests. Also during these years his habits, contrary 
to what readers of his books may have imagined, were very 
abstemious. “Other men’s vice,” he said, “is to be a secret 
drinker; mine is to be a secret teetotaller.” As a result when 
one visited him one was usually the only guest. Unfailing as 
his courtesy was, it must, I daresay, have been boring for him 
to waste his time on his juniors and inferiors. But it was of 
course a great advantage to the guest to have his individual 
attention. His writings give the impression of a confident 
and exuberant man, but he was much less confident with the 
tongue than with the pen, for words did not come at all 
easily to him on the platform, and even in private « onversa- 
tion he liked to let the conversation take its course. He had 
always much that was interesting to say but he made no at- 
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tempt to dominate nor was his contribution particularly 
phrased in memorable epigrams or paradoxes. 

Undoubtedly the quality that most struck a visitor was his 
humility. He had clearly never thought that he was a re- 
markable man to be treated with any special deference. I 
remember well the last time that I saw him. Two young 
Spanish boys, who had been kind to me in their own coun- 
try, were coming on a visit to England and, when I asked 
them what they would like to see there, they asked if they 
could meet G. K. Chesterton for whose writings they had a 
great admiration. Glibly I promised to make the introduction 
in the way that one does, and then afterwards a little re- 
gretted it. However I had made my promise. I therefore 
wrote to Mrs. Chesterton, explaining with apologies what I 
had done. She was, as always, full of kindness and replied, 
inviting me to bring the two Spanish boys over to tea on 
such and such an afternoon. We motored over to Beacons- 
field and had tea alone with Mr. and Mrs. Chesterton and 
afterwards sat chatting until six o'clock. It was then time 
to go and the boys very properly offered some words of 
thanks to him for having let them come. “Oh, no,” he said. 
“It was so kind of you to come. I do hope that you will come 
again any time that you are in England.” He gave no indi- 
cation at all that it was he who had in any way conferred 
the favour or that there was anything but an absolute equal- 
ity of standing between them, and I am sure that what he 
said was a complete expression of his humble sincerity. 

It so happened that a week or two afterwards I had to sail 
to America to spend a year at Notre Dame University. My 
wife and I returned in the subsequent June, It was on a 
lovely Sunday summer morning that we reached Plymouth 
and, landing, I bought a Sunday paper with no especial pre- 
sentiment of the news that I would find there. I opened it 
to read that G. K. Chesterton had died on the previous day. 


| WENT as a little boy of twelve to College at Eton in Sep- 
tember, 1914, exactly coincident with the outbreak of 
the First World War. Some ten years before Ronald Knox 
had also been an Eton Colleger. Schoolboys come and go 
and it is rare that even the most brilliant of them leaves be- 
hind him a reputation for what he did at school that survives 
for more than a year or two after his departure. But Ronald 
Knox’s schoolboy reputation had been quite unlike that of 
any schoolboy of whom I have ever heard. When still at 
school he had written his brilliant, mocking verses and pub- 
lished his first book, Signa Severa, and he was still remarked 
and spoken of by the masters as no other schoolboy, I sup- 
pose, ever was. Every evening the Collegers used all to meet 
together for night prayers, and one day there joined us for 
this little service a shy, not especially distinguished-looking 
young Anglican clergyman. He knelt along with us boys 
and we were told afterwards that this was Ronald Knox. That 
was the first time that I saw him. 

In the next year he became a Catholic and of course al- 
most immediately afterwards published the Spiritual Aeneid 
to explain the step that he had taken. An Anglican clergy- 
man came down to Eton to preach to us boys in criticism of 
the book. Not many of us had read the Spiritual Aeneid nor 
were we well acquainted with the arguments for and against 
joining the Church of Rome. We had a certain feeling of 
proud loyalty to the most distinguished of our schoolfellows 
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and therefore a little resented this intrusive sermon—partly 
because of its criticism of Ronald Knox—more, perhaps, be- 
cause it went on a good deal longer than was customary for 
school sermons. Out of loyalty to Ronald Knox the boys pre. 
tended to be overcome with fits of coughing and attempted 
to cough the preacher down—I think, without success, 

I met him once or twice, when I was an undergraduate, 
in the rooms of F, F. Urquhart, the Catholic Dean of Balliol, 
but I was merely one of a crowd at those meetings and he 
would not have remembered me. In 1925 I went to teach at 
Stonyhurst and in 1926 Ronald Knox went to Oxford to 
succeed Monsignor Barnes as Chaplain to the Catholic un- 
dergraduates there. He considered it a part of his duties to 
tour the Catholic schools during the Oxford vacations in 
order to make the acquaintance of some of those who in a 
year or two would come under his charge, and thus he used 
fairly often to visit Stonyhurst and spend a few days there, | | 
and from time to time I was invited to address the Newman | ‘ 
Society at Oxford or to go to Oxford on some other errand, | | 
and I would see him then at the Old Palace where he lived } ‘ 
with a few chosen undergraduates as his lodgers. It was dur: | 
ing those years that I for the first time really got to know | | 
him. People often make the comment—and it is indeed often } © 
just comment—that the famous wit, when encountered in | ' 
the flesh, proves to be disappointing. Those who make this 
complaint often seem to be singularly obtuse in their failure 
to understand how the wit must look at the social contact. J 
Most of us enjoy the conversation of our friends well enough } | 
and if, in the course of it, a joke occurs to us, we crack it | | 
and enjoy it—and that is the end of that. But what of the f ' 
man who has won a reputation for his wit? Perhaps he is 
not free from vanity, and for a little time in his youth he} 
enjoys being laughed at and admired and having his bons ] | 
mots repeated. But it is inevitable that the pleasure of such 
acclamation must soon wear off, and then there succeeds to | | 
it the unmentionable tedium when people flock to meet him | ' 
and to listen to him not for his own sake but from the hope | | 
of hearing some good thing which they can repeat. It is | ' 
inevitable that with such a time the wit should come to | | 
loathe his own jokes and to long for a company in which 
he can say what he wants to say without people complain 
ing that he is not being funny. So it would not in any event 
have been surprising if by his middle years Ronald Knox 
like other wits, should have had no wish at all to keep table 
in roars of laughter by a flow of memorable epigrams. He 
was rather in general company a silent, shy and sometime 
melancholy man. There were of course further reasons why 
he had no great wish at that time to play the fool. His high 
spirits and jokes all belonged to a time before the war and 
to a company of which a terrifyingly large proportion had 
perished in the war. To return to those habits was to ur — 
cover many wounds. Even more they belonged to a time be# 
fore he had accepted the great vocation of Catholic pries 
hood. He had no lugubrious dogma that the faithful m 
never jest. There was indeed, long after his priesthood, 
famous occasion when he pulled the leg of the entire Britis 
public by broadcasting from Edinburgh an account of | 
wholly fictitious revolution which was supposed to ha 
broken out in London, but in general he had no mind at 4 
that the world should get the impression of a priest who w 

(Continued on page 78) 
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MAN ON A QUEST 


INGMAR BERGMAN 


T 1s inevitable that in an age where faith is overlooked, 
| passed over with a certain wry contempt, artists will spring 
forth who—through their artful grotesqueries—will seek an- 
swers to questions posed by faith’s absence and will attempt to 
plumb mysteries that faith itself leaves unexplored. It is inter- 
esting to think that God has set these “gargoyles” high on the 
eaves of the cathedral that is His creation so that they may 
drain off the turbid waters that collect there from time to time. 
Though many such have become objects of bitter controversy 
in our times and have been derided as “prophets of doom” and 
“muckrakers,” they fulfill a priceless function and are a vital 
part of our lives here in the Babel of the twentieth century 
where we need vision of our own peculiar muddle—some ac- 
curate reflection of the sty in which we wallow. The anxieties, 
the nagging fears, the surging dread symptomatic of this ego- 
centric age are relieved—the pressure is somehow dissipated— 
when we see that others, too, search for meaning in a world 
that sometimes appears, even to the most secure in faith, 
magnificently mad. 

One such artist is Ingmar Bergman, Svensk Filmindustri’s 
incandescent author-director whose films have become a source 
of international conversation and a major point of controversy 
in the world of cinematic art. Sweeping up prizes at most of 
the international film competitions, the Bergman name under 
the directing credits has. become a formidable source of film 


Ingmar Bergman: “‘Life and death behind the scenes” 
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prestige although Carl Anders Dymling, his producer, and 
Bergman himself agree that he is relatively “non-commercial.” 

Films like Smiles of a Summer Night, The Seventh Seal, 
Wild Strawberries, Dreams, The Magician and The Virgin 
Spring have become significant titles among the major ac- 
complishments and attractions of modern screen art. Year 
after year since 1952, when he really moved into the lime- 
lights, Bergman has produced film classics with almost mo- 
notoneus regularity. The majority of these have been built 
with screenplays of his own devising: “. . . a brightly colored 
thread sticking out of the dark sack of the unconscious. If I 
begin to wind up this thread, and do it carefully, a complete 
film will emerge.” As personal and deeply subjective as these 
films may seem to their initiator, the works of Ingmar Berg- 
man are hallmarked with cosmic significance and have become 
a great source of interest, wonder and excitement in the world 
of film criticism today. 

Ingmar Bergman, the forty-three-year-old son of a Lutheran 
minister, admits that his work specifically deals with the prob- 
lems of religion in contemporary life. He has said of his art: 
“To me, religious problems are continuously alive. I never 
cease to concern myself with them; it goes on at every hour of 
the day.” 

Questioning, probing, examining, his lens constantly peers 
at the hard encrustations of surface actions and appearances 
and seeks to break through the apparent things of everyday 
existence to the real that underlies it. With meticulous atten- 
tion to the symbolic significance of sound, of detailed image, 
or relentless close-up of the human face, and of human action, 
Bergman has asked—with the insistence of a fanatic—ques- 
tions that a preoccupied and bustling world is frantically un- 
willing to face. The mysteries of birth and death, the paradox 
of sin and repentance, the miracle of forgiveness, the very 
existence of a God and His attitude toward His creatures are 
the sum and substance of Bergman’s art. 


| NGMAR BercMAN was born in the university town of Up- 
psala in 1918. His father became court chaplain in 1924, 
and so young Bergman moved to Stockholm where he later 
attended the university as a student of literature and the his- 
tory of art. After having dropped university study in 1941 to 
work in the theater, he finally came to Svensk Filmindustri in 
1943 as a screenwriter. A year later, his first screenplay, Tor- 
ment, was produced, though he did not direct it. This is one 
of but four screenplays that Bergman has written and not di- 
rected himself. 
It was not until 1956 that Ingmar Bergman loomed large 
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among the major figures of international 
filmdom. In that year, his Smiles of a 
Summer Night won a special award at 
Cannes. From that point on, honors 
came in quick succession with the 1957 
film, The Seventh Seal, earning major 
awards at Valladolid, Cannes and in the 
Grand Prix Internationale de |’Acad- 
emie du Cinema in France, Brink of 
Life secured best director honors at Can- 
nes in 1958; Wild Strawberries garnered 
five major honors plus nomination for 
an American Academy Award; and The 
Magician (1959) was named “best for- 
eign film of the year” by the Italian 
film critics while it simultaneously 
walked off with the best directing award 
at Venice. The Virgin Spring, latest 
Bergman offering to find its way to the 
United States, has found almost unan- 
imous critical approval and is talked 
about for several additional honors. 

In the introduction to Four Screen- 
plays of Ingmar Bergman (New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1960), the much 
discussed Swede has written that he is 
vitally concerned with religious reality 
in his work. He says that from his earli- 
est childhood as a clergyman’s son, he 
touched upon the world of the spirit. As 
he puts it: 

A child who is born and brought up in a 
vicarage acquires an early familiarity with 
life and death behind the scenes. Father 
performed funerals, marriages, baptisms, 
gave advice, and prepared sermons. The 
devil was an early acquaintance and in the 
= mind there was a need to personify 
1m. 


In a number of his films, one can see a 





Karin, the daughter in ‘’The Virgin Spring’’ 
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great striving to come face to face with 
not only his personified devil, but with 
God Himself as manifested through the 
tangled actions of men. With the image- 
seeking camera and the sharply etched 
black-and-white genius of his cinemato- 
graphic techniques, Bergman, the artist, 
paints at least the shadow of God gradu- 
ally growing clearer as Bergman himself 
comes closer to Him. He has come close 
to achieving a whole image in the near 
blasphemous and skeptical Christ an- 
alogy of The Magician and in the 
searching morality tale, The Seventh 
Seal. The Virgin Spring, made in 1959 
as a collaborative writing effort with 
Ulla Isaksson and brought to this coun- 
try in 1960, has been thought by many 
critics to represent a positive depiction 
of the Deity through its panoramic 
viewing of the whole landscape of lust, 
rape, murder, revenge, subsequent mur- 
der, repentance, forgiveness and expia- 
tion. With the theological orientation 
of the Tolstoy novel and the simplicity 
and stark precision of a Hemingway 
short story, The Virgin Sping depicts 
the God of the Christians through the 
stumbling humanity cast in His image 
and likeness. 

Like so many modern artists, heirs of 
Strindberg and Pirandello, Bergman 
shows little faith in his creations. Faith 
is lacking and does not even seem a suf- 
ficient answer to the feverish wants of 
the Tennessee Williamses, the Eugene 
O’Neills, the Ionescos, the Albees, the 
Becketts and the Delaneys of this world. 
Bergman, like all these searching, stum- 
bling, unhappy others, gives no sign that 
he will be content with faith. As he 
speaks through his characters in the 
somber The Seventh Seal: 


Knicnt: I want knowledge, not faith, not 
suppositions, but knowledge. I want God 
to stretch out his hand toward me, reveal 
himself and speak to me. 

Deatu: But if he remains silent. 
Knicurt: I call out to him in the dark, but 
no one seems to be there. 

Deatu: Perhaps no one is there. 

Knicut: Then life is an outrageous hor- 
ror. No one can live in the face of death 
knowing that all is nothingness. 


In this film as in the others, Berg- 
man manifests a gnawing need for cer- 
tainty, something we are told that is 
unachievable on this side of death. Berg- 
man reiterates again and again a need 
for certainty, and the search for God 
goes on in film after film. 

In The Seventh Seal and subsequent 


films of the last four years, this God. 
seeking turns from a sort of grudging 
joy-killing suspicion that God does exis 


to an overt and searching anxiety. From. 


a hedonistic agnostic or searcher, he 
seems to become an unsated, God-thirsty 
deist. An example of this deistic point of 
view may be found in Wild Strawber. 
ries when the two students Professor 
Borg picks up in his car attempt to set- 
tle, in argument and fisticuffs, the ques 
tion of God’s existence. 


Vixtor: We swore that we wouldn’t dis 
cuss God or science on the entire trip, | 
consider Anders’ lyrical outbursts as a breach 
of our agreement. 

Sara: Oh, it was beautiful. 

Vixtor: Besides, I can’t see how a mod 
ern man can become a minister. Ander 
isn’t a complete idiot. 

Anpers: Let me tell you that your nm 
tionalism is incomprehensible nonsense and 
you aren’t an idiot either. 

Vixtor: In my opinion the modern— 
Anpers: In my opinion— 

Vixtor: In my opinion modern man looks 
his insignificance straight in the eye and 
believes in himself and his biological death. 
Everything else is nonsense. 

Anpers: And in my opinion modern man 
exists only in your imagination. Because 
man looks at his death with horror and 
can’t bear his own insignificance. 


No conclusion is reached in this ar 
gument and, of course, one must be 
careful not to read the author into 
either of the characters too readily. 
There is evidence only that Bergman 
was conscious of the dilemma and con- 
cerned at the problem. He forces no 
conclusion. 

There is considerable deistic influ- 
ence in both Wild Strawberries and 
The Seventh Seal with no divine inter 
vention shown though the characters 
question God almost without end and 
constantly search for Him. Unlike the 
novels of Bernanos, Mauriac, Graham 
Greene and Bergman’s own country: 
man, Sven Stolpe Cand all of these men 
concern themselves with the same sub 
jects that seem lately to obsess him), 
there is no flowering of grace in the 
world that Bergman creates. Only in 
The Magician is there any manifests 
tion of what might vaguely be consider 
ed grace, and this, the summons from 
the king at the last moment, is so cloth 
ed in vagueness and misty symbolism 
that one cannot be sure that it is not 
merely bad deus ex machina or a satiric 
device employed as in Brecht’s Three 
penny Opera when MacHeath is pat 
doned on the steps of the gallows. 
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In the films prior to The Virgin 
Spring, grace is not only absent but de- 
nied. In The Magician, we hear the 
character Vergerus saying to Doctor 
Vogler’s wife, 

But miracles don’t happen. It is always the 

apparatus and the spiel which have to do 

the work. The clergy have the same ex- 
perience. God is silent and the people 
chatter. 


This is the Bergman of the 1956-59 
period — the creator who looks for God 
but who cannot find Him. This is 
reminiscent of a line from another of 
Strindberg’s heirs, Tennessee Williams. 
Bergman’s vast concern for a “silent 
God” is mirrored in a speech in Wil- 
liams’ Sweet Bird of Youth when The 
Heckler shouts, 
I believe that the silence of God, the ab- 
solute speechlessness of Him, is a long and 
awful thing that the whole world is lost 
because of. 


There is despair here and a rebuke 
which not only echoes the words of 
Vergerus in The Magician but which 
brings back the confession scene in The 
Seventh Seal when the knight talks of 
life being “a meaningless horror.” Wil- 
liams and Bergman flounder along with 


the philosophers and scientists seeking 
the elusive face of truth in a world of 
chaos and disagreement about man’s 
origin, purpose and ultimate end. 

One can admire the concern of the 
artist who is engaged enough in life to 
seek its “meaning beyond meaning.” In 
The Seventh Seal, the character Death 
comments, “Most people never reflect 
about either death or the futility of 
life.” In this respect, the Bergman pre- 
occupation with eschatological things 
makes him kindred to those artists of 
the ages of faith who saw a death mask 
behind every grimace, who saw the 
grave yawning beyond every door and 
the blaze of eternity behind every 
flickering candle. 

With the release of The Virgin 


Spring, we can no longer tag Bergman 
(Continued on page 80) 


Scenes from ‘The Virgin Spring’: 
Top, on her way to church, Karin 
meets the herdsmen in the forest and 
shares her lunch with them; Center, 
Karin’s parents anxiously await their 
daughter’s return; Bottom, having re- 
ceived shelter for the night in the par- 
ents’ home, the three herdsmen join 
in grace which is offered by Karin’s 
father. (Photographs courtesy of Janus 
Films.) 
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FICTION 


"EL TIM 


By LUCIA NEWTON 


I N EACH of the classroom doorways there stood a nun, her 
black robes floating into the hall with the wind. The 
voices of the first grade were praying, Hail Mary, Full of 
Grace, the Lord is with Thee. From across the hall, the sec- 
ond grade began, clear, Hail Mary, Full of Grace. I stopped 
in the center of the building, waited for the triumphant 
voices of the third, which were joined by the first grade, Our 
Father, Who art in Heaven, by the fourth grade, then, deep, 
Hail Mary, Full of Grace. 

As the children grew older they prayed more quickly, so 
that gradually the voices began to blend, to merge into one 
sudden joyful chant . . . In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

I taught Spanish in the new junior high that lay at the 
opposite end of the playground like a child’s colored toy. 
Every morning, before class, | went through the grade school, 
to hear the prayers, but also simply to go into the building, 
as one would go in a church. The school had been a mission, 
built in 1700 by the Spaniards, built to stand alone in the 
desert for a long time. It was different from other old schools, 
whose ‘stillness and solidity is still a shell for the children 
who pass through them. It had kept the peace of a mission, 
of a sanctuary. 

The nuns laughed in the grade school, and the children 
laughed. The nuns were all old, not like tired old women 
who clutch their bags at a bus stop, but proud, loved by 
their God and by their children. They responded to love 
with tenderness, with soft laughter that was contained, guard- 
ed, behind the heavy wooden doors. 

Several junior high nuns swept through the playground, 
checking for cigarette smoke. These nuns were young and 
nervous. They taught “underprivileged children,” “border- 
line delinquents,” and their thin faces were tired, sick of a 
blank stare. They could not use awe or love like the grade 
school nuns. Their recourse was impregnability, indifference 
to the students who were their duty and their life. 

The rows of windows in the ninth grade flashed as Sister 
Cecilia opened them, as usual, seven minutes before the bell. 
I stood outside the initialed orange doors, watching my ninth- 
grade students as they paced back and forth in front of the 
wire fence, their bodies loose and supple, necks bobbing as 
they walked, arms and legs swaying to a beat, to a trumpet 
that no one else could hear. 

They leaned against the wire fence, speaking in English- 
Spanish-Hipster dialect, laughing soundlessly. The girls wore 
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the navy blue uniforms of the school. Like muted birds they 
flirted with the boys, who cocked their plumed heads, who 
were brilliant in orange or yellow or turquoise pegged pants. 
They wore open black shirts or V-neck sweaters with noth- 
ing under them, so that their crucifixes gleamed against their 
smooth brown chests . . . the crucifix of the pachuco which 
was also tattooed on the back of their hand. 

“Good morning, dear.” 

“Good morning, Sister.” Sister Cecilia had come outside 
to see if the seventh grade was in line. 

Sister Cecilia was the principal. She had hired me, relue- 
tantly having to pay someone to teach, since none of the 
nuns spoke Spanish well enough to teach children whos 
language was their biggest defense. 

“So, as a lay teacher,” she had said, “the first one at San 
Marco, it may be hard for you to control the students, es 
pecially since many of them are almost as old as you. You 
must not make the mistake that many of my young nuns do. 
Do not try to be their friend. These students think in terms 
of power and weakness. You must keep your power ... 
through aloofness, through discipline, punishment, control. 
Spanish is an elective, give as many F’s as you like. During 
the first three weeks you may transfer any of your pupils to 
my Latin class. I have had no volunteers,” she smiled, “you 
will find this a great help.” 

The first month had gone well. The threat of the Latin 
class was an advantage; by the end of the second week | 
had eliminated seven students. It was a luxury to teach such 
a relatively small class, and a class with the lower quarter 
removed. My native Spanish helped a great deal. It was a 
surprise to them that a “gringa” could speak as well as theit 
parents, better than they. They were impressed that I should 
recognize their obscene words, their slang for marijuana and 
police. They worked hard. Spanish was close, important 10 
them. They behaved well, but their sullen obedience and 
their automatic response was an affront to me. 

It was easy to keep in “control,” to be strict and imperson 
al. Not because I believed you had to be, for I didn’t. It was 
because I was afraid. 

I was afraid when they mocked words and expressions 
that I used and began to use them as much as I. “La Pina, 
they jeered, because of my hair, and soon the girls cut thei 
hair like mine. “The idiot can’t write,” they whisper 
when I printed on the blackboard, and they began to print 
all of their papers. 
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I was afraid because these were not yet the pachucos, the 
hoods that they tried hard to be, flipping a switch blade into 
a desk, blushing when it slipped and fell. They were not 
yet saying: “You can’t show me nothing.” They waited, 
with a shrug, to be shown. So what could I show them? 
The world I knew was no better than the one they had the 
courage to defy. 

I watched Sister Cecilia, whose strength was not, as mine, 
a front for their respect. The students saw her faith in the 
God, in the life that she had chosen; they honored it, never 
letting her know their tolerance for the harshness she used 
for control. 

She couldn’t laugh with them either. They laughed only 
in derision, only when someone revealed himself with a 
question, with a smile, a mistake, a fart. Always, as I si- 
lenced their mirthless laughter, I thought of the giggles, the 
shouts, the grade-school counterpoint of joy. 

Once a week I laughed with the ninth grade. On Mon- 
days, when suddenly there would be a. banging on the flim- 
sy metal door, an imperious BooM BOOM BOOM that rattled 
the windows and echoed through the building. Always at 
the tremendous noise I would jump, and the class would 
laugh. 

“Come in!” I called, and the knocking would stop, and 
we laughed, really laughed, when it was only a tiny first 
grader. He would pad in sneakers to my desk. “Good morn- 
ing,” he whispered, “‘may I have the cafeteria list?’ Then 
he would tiptoe away and slam the door, which was funny, 
too. 


" M rs. LAWRENCE, would you come inside for a minute?” 
I followed Sister Cecilia into her office and waited 
while she rang the bell. 

“Timothy Sanchez is coming back to school.” She paused, 
as if I should react. “He has been in the detention home, 
one of many times—for theft,” she glanced at a letter in her 
hand, “‘. . . narcotics and vandalism.’ They feel that he 
should finish school as quickly as possible. He is much old- 
er than his class, and according to their tests he is an ex- 
ceptionally bright boy. It says here that he should be ‘en- 
couraged and challenged.’” 

“Is there any particular thing you want me to do?” 

“No, in fact, I can’t advise you at all . . . he is quite a 
different problem. I thought I should mention it, since they 
expect us to help and his parole officer will be checking on 
his progress.” 

The next morning was Hallowe’en, and the grade school 
had come in costume. I lingered to watch the witches, the 
hundreds of devils who trembled their morning prayers. The 
bell had rung when I got to the door of the ninth grade. 
“Sacred Heart of Mary, pray for us,” they said. I stood at 
the door while Sister Cecilia took the roll. They rose as I 
entered the room, “Good morning.” Their chairs scraped 
as they sat down. 

The room became still. “El Tim!” someone whispered. 

He stood in the door, silhouetted like Sister Cecilia from 
the skylight in the hall. He was dressed in black, his shirt 
open to the waist, his pants low and tight on lean hips. A 
gold crucifix glittered from a heavy chain. His black hair was 
long and straight and it shone as if it were wet. He was 
half-smiling, looking down at Sister Cecilia, his eyelashes 
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making jagged shadows down his gaunt cheeks. Some hair 
fell over his eyes and he smoothed it back with long slender 
fingers, white and quick, like birds. 

I watched the awe of the class. I looked at the young girls, 
the pretty young girls who whispered in the rest room not of 
dates or love but of marriage and abortion. They were 
tensed, watching him, flushed and alive as I had never seen 
them be. 

Sister Cecilia stepped into the room. “Sit here, Tim,” she 
motioned to a seat in front of my desk. He moved across the 
room, his broad back stooped, neck forward, tssch-tssch, 
tssch-tssch, the pachuco beat. “Dig the crazy nun!” he 
grinned, looking at me. The class laughed. “Silence!” Sister 
Cecilia said. She stood beside him. “This is Mrs. Lawrence. 
Here is your Spanish book.” He seemed not to hear her. 
Her beads rattled nervously. 

“Button your shirt,” she said. “Button your shirt!” 

He moved his hands to his chest, began with one to move 
the button in the light, with the other to inspect the button- 
hole. Violently, the nun shoved his hands away, fumbled 
with his shirt until it was buttoned. . 

“Don’t know how I ever got along without you, Sister,” 
he drawled. She left the room. 

It was Tuesday, dictation. “Take out a paper and pencil.” 
The class complied automatically. “You, too, Tim.” 

“Paper,” he commanded quietly. Sheets of paper fought 
for his desk. 

“Llego el hijo,’ I dictated. Tim stood up and started to- 
ward the back of the room. “Pencil’s broken . . .” he said. 
His voice was deep and hoarse, like the strange hoarseness 
people have when they are about to cry. He sharpened his 
pencil slowly, turning the sharpener so that it sounded like 
brushes on a drum. 

“En el tenian fe.” Tim stopped to put his hand on a girl’s 
hair. 

“Sit down,” I said. 

“Cool it,” he muttered. The class laughed. 

He handed in a blank paper, the name “EL TIM” across 
the top. 


And from that day everything revolved around El Tim. 
He caught up quickly with the rest of the class. His test 
papers and his written exercises were always excellent. But 
the students responded only to his sullen insolence in class, 
to his refusals. His silent, unpunishable denial was reflected 
in everything he did. Reading aloud, conjugating on the 
board, discussions, all of the things that had been almost fun 
were now almost impossible. The boys were flippant, 
ashamed to get things right; the girls embarrassed, awkward 
in front of him. 

I began to give mostly written work, private work that I 
could check from desk to desk. I assigned many compositions 
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and essays, even though this was not supposed to be done 
in ninth-grade Spanish. It was the only thing Tim liked to 
do, that he worked on intently, erasing and recopying, 
thumbing the pages of a Spanish dictionary on his desk. His 
compositions were imaginative, perfect in grammar, always 
of impersonal things . . . a street, a tree. Instinctively I 
wrote comments and praise on them. Sometimes I read his 
papers to the class, hoping that they would be impressed, 
encouraged by his work. Too late I realized that it only 
confused them for him to be praised, that he triumphed 
anyway with a sneer .. . “Pues, la tengo .. .” I’ve got her 
pegged. 

Emiterio Perez repeated everything that Tim said, Emi- 
terio was retarded, being kept in the ninth grade until he 
was old enough to quit school. He passed out papers, opened 
windows, smiled. I had him do everything the other students 
did. Chuckling, he wrote endless pages of neat formless 
scribbles that I graded and handed back. Sometimes I would 
give him a B and he would be very happy. Now even he 
would not work. “Para que, hombre?” Tim whispered to 
him. Emiterio would become confused, looking from Tim 
to me. Sometimes he would cry. 

Helplessly, with terror, | watched the growing confusion 
of the class, the confusion that even Sister Cecilia could no 
longer control. There was not silence now when she entered 
the room, but wariness, unrest . . . a brushing of a hand 
over a face, an eraser tapping, flipping pages. The class 
waited. Always, slow and deep, would come Tim’s voice. 
“It’s cold in here, Sister, don’t you think?” “Sister, I got 
something the matter with my eye, come see.” We did not 
move as each time automatically the nun buttoned his shirt. 
“Everything all right?” she would ask me and leave the room. 

The class was tense, waiting. Only on Mondays, only with 
the tiny children who knocked and broke the spell, did we 
relax. 

Once as one of the children came toward me, I glanced 
up, smiling, at Tim. 

“They're getting littler every time . . . have you noticed?” 
he said, so only I could hear. He smiled at me. I smiled 
back, weak with joy, with relief. Then with a harsh scrape 
he shoved back his chair and walked toward the back of the 
room. Halfway, he paused in front of Dolores, an ugly shy 
little girl. Slowly he rubbed his hands over her breasts. She 
moaned and ran crying from the room. 

“Come here!” I shouted to him. His teeth flashed. 

“Make me,” he said. I leaned against the desk, sick, dizzy. 

“Get out of here, go home. Don’t ever come back to my 
class.” 

“Sure,” he grinned. He walked past me to the door, fin- 
gers snapping as he moved . . . tsch-tsch, tsch-tsch. The 
class was silent. 

As I was leaving to find Dolores, a rock smashed through 
the window, landing with shattered glass on my desk. 

“What is going on!” Sister Cecilia was at the door. I couldn’t 
get past her. 

“I sent Tim home.” 

She was white, her bonnet shaking. 

“Mrs. Lawrence, it is your duty to handle him in the 
classroom.” 

“I'm sorry, Sister, I can’t do it.” 

“I will speak to the Mother Superior,” she said. “Come to 
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my office in the morning. Get in your seat!” she shouted at 
Dolores, who had come in the back door. The nun left. 

“Turn to page 93,” I said. “Eddie, read and translate the 
first paragraph.” 


DIDN’T GO to the grade school the next morning. Sister 

Cecilia was waiting, sitting behind her desk. Outside the 
glass doors of the office, Tim leaned against the wall, his 
hands hooked in his belt. 

Briefly, I told the nun what had happened the day before, 
Her head was bowed as I spoke. 

“I hope you will find it possible to regain the respect of 
this boy,” she said. 

“I’m not going to have him in my class,” I said. I stood 
in front of her desk, gripping the wooden edge. 

“Mrs. Lawrence, we were told that this boy needed spe 
cial attention, that he needed ‘encouragement and _chal- 
lenge.’” 

“Not in junior high. He is too old and too intelligent to 
be here.” 

“Well, you are going to have to learn to deal with this 
problem.” 

“Sister Cecilia, if you put Tim in my Spanish class, I will 
go to the Mother Superior, to his parole officer. I'll tell them 
what happened. I'll show them the work that my pupils did 
before he came and the work they have done since. I will 
show them Tim’s work, that doesn’t belong in the ninth 
grade.” I stopped, aware that I was shouting. 

She spoke quietly, dryly. “Mrs. Lawrence, this boy is our 
responsibility. The parole board turned him over to us. He 
is going to remain in your class.” She leaned toward me, 
pale. “It is our duty as teachers to control such problems, to 
teach in spite of them.” 

“Well, I can’t do it.” 

“You are weak!” she hissed. 

“Yes. I am. He has won. I can’t stand what he does to 
the class and to me. If he comes back I resign.” 

She slumped back in her chair. Tired, she spoke, “Give 
him another chance. A week. Then you can do as you 
please.” 

“All right.” 

She rose and opened the door for Tim. He sat on the 
edge of her desk. 

“Tim,” she began softly, “will you prove to me, to Mrs. 
Lawrence and to the class that you are sorry?” He didn't 
answer. 

“I don’t want to send you back to the detention home.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you are a bright boy. I want to see you leam 
something here, to graduate from San Marco’s. I want to 
see you go on to high school, to . . .” 

“Come on, Sister,” Tim drawled. “You just want to but 
ton my shirt.” 

“Shut up!” I hit him across the mouth. My hand re 
mained white in his dark skin. He did not move. I wanted 
to be sick. Sister Cecilia left the room. Tim and I stood, 
facing each other, as she started the ninth grade prayers. 
. . . Blessed art Thou amongst women, Blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb, Jesus... 

“How come you hit me?” Tim asked softly. 

I started to answer him, to say, “Because you were ins? 
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The 


Do you recall 

that secret place beyond white lilacs, 
the little bell 

that announced by noon 

our feast was spread— 

yours, your Johnny’s, and mine— 
in that glad 

make-believe time of children one 
with sun, 

in our playhouse day 

when over the wall 

only the wren 

came to his house again? 


There was the voice asserting: 
“Your food’s covered with flies; 
come inside this minute.” 

Then the words smarting: 
“Leave that silly doll.” 

You closed Johnny’s eyes: 
blue-blue, and filled with praise. 


In the open doorway, 

before you moved inside, 

you stole a glance 

at your child asleep in shade. 


Then the unwelcome sound: 
“You are only nibbling; 

eat, before it’s melted.” 

But you were not able 

to eat while another 

was. not there; eating 

meant: being together. 


So the strawberry mound 
softened and filled the plate. 
“Well, you can go now, 

but first drink your milk. 
All of it!” 


Marauders 


Do you recall 

that savage day 

when the wren flew away, 
when silhouetted against sky, 
on top of the wall 
marauders cried their victory? 
Then we found 

food eaten, table overturned, 
your child gone, 

the devils’ black deed done: 
Johnny slain, his head 
bashed in, his right arm miss- 
ing, thrown somewhere; 

his eyes, deep holes. 

You could only stare; 

not believe that mass 

left by ferocity 

could be your child, 

or this warm place wild. 


After the noise 

of banditry, the wren 

came back to his house. 

In afternoon blaze, 

by the lilac bush, 

we placed your Johnny there 
in his Christmas box; 

and we left the card that showed 
a place of hay and hush, 
and the Child asleep 

in the manger bed. 


I was glad you did not see, 
in the brush 

nearby, the still 

beast that swiftly pounced 
upon the bird, too small 

to fly beyond the wall 

to his safe sky, 

and escape the kill. 


JoserH Joe Kerru 





lent and unkind,” but I saw his smile of contempt and dis- 
belief as he waited for me to say just that. 

“T hit you because I was angry. About Dolores and the 
rock, Because I felt hurt and foolish for ever having trusted 
you.” 

His dark eyes searched my face. For an instant the veil 
was gone. 

“I guess we’re even, then,” he said. 

“Yes,” I said. “Let’s go to class.” 

I walked with Tim down the hall, conscious of avoiding 
the beat of his walk. 
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The students rose. “Good morning,” I answered. “Emi- 
terio, would you please bring me the homework.” 

“OK, yes ma’am,” he said. Slowly, he walked up and 
down the silent rows, collecting the papers. 

There was a knock at the door. First just a soft knock 
and then it grew louder and louder and the rest of the shat- 
tered window fell to the floor. “Come in!” I called. A small 
boy entered quietly. “I got to get lunch money from my sis- 
ter,” he whispered and ran to Gloria’s desk. He slammed 
the door. “It’s Monday again!” Emiterio shouted, and we 
laughed, 
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iLLIONS OF Christians have been haunted by the violent 
M need to see where Jesus suffered and came back to life. 
] am not an exception. 

But, last summer, when | was obliged, for my film, Life 
of Jesus, to go to Palestine, 1 experienced unusual difficulties 
and a warning against the Holy Land. 

A great religious man told me: “You will not find there 
what you are looking for. All things have changed in two 
thousand years, even the climate and the vegetation. The 
Jews have been evicted from the Old City of Jerusalem, 
from the Jordan Valley. The costumes are not the same. The 
main spots where Jesus spoke and performed miracles are 
covered by monuments of all centuries and origins, which 
are hiding the simplicity of the original setting. You will ex- 
pose your vision to great trouble.” 

Then, when I went to the Jordanian Consulate in Trieste, 
I was told that I had to prove my religion by showing my 
baptismal certificate. As I was baptized when I was a month 
old, my memory was vague about the church where it hap- 
pened. I knew that it was in Chinon, in Touraine, which I 
left when I was eight. My mother would know and would 
eventually go there. This meant weeks of correspondence. 
My budget of time would be exhausted. For my wife, it was 
worse. Born in Auch, in the South of France, she had no- 
body in the world who could tell her in which parish she 
was baptized. 

We went to Rome, in order to examine the situation and, 
thanks to an important priest, we got, written on the sta- 
tionery of his order, a statement saying that it was “notori- 
ous” that I was a Catholic—and married in church. The word 
“notorious” was accepted and we had a visa. 

But there was no possibility to use it if we went to Israel 
first, where are Nazareth, Cana, Tiberiad, Capharnaum. 
And if we went to Jordan, where France has no diplomatic 
representation, we had to give our passports to the Belgian 
Consulate during fifteen days. Then, we would only get 
permission to go across a border street in Jerusalem at a given 
date. As it is not advisable to travel in Jordan without a 
passport, we gave up the idea of seeing all the holy places. 

In spite of all these problems and warnings, we went, full 
of hope that, somehow, He would be there. 


I HAD A REFUGE against disappointment. It was the Ecole 
Biblique St. Etienne, once animated, directed by Father 
Lagrange, the Dominican, who devoted his life to the great- 
est research on the Holy Scriptures and on the Holy Land. 
Jacques Maritain had told me about this heroic man and the 
heroic group of St. Dominique’s order who fought against ig- 
norance, legend and misleading interpretations about the 
life of Jesus, about the Bible domain. 

It was quite perilous eighty years ago to dare to question 
the authenticity of a tradition. If a religious archaeologist 
tried to check on the real location of Calvary, the religious 
guardians of the Holy Sepulchre and many others were on 
the alert. Any explorer had against him the sincere devotion 
of several religions, 
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I started to read Father Lagrange’s books ten years ago and 
I knew some of the battles he fought for the discovery of 
the truth. But what would happen to me, as a painter, as an 
artist, if the discovered truth made all the pictures of the 
actual sites useless because they had nothing in common 
with the original setting 

I had already seen almost all the films and photographs 
published and knew that they did not bring me the vision 
of Jesus’ time. Would the archaeological evidences help my 
imagination? 


_ I LANDED on the Jerusalem airport, I was impatient 
to know the answer to my question. Less than one hour 
after landing, as soon as my bag was dropped in my hotel 
room, I rushed to the Garden of Gethsemane. 

I had an unreasoned urge to be there, as if it was the key 
to the whole drama. I felt that if Jesus went so often there, 
if He selected that spot for His arrest, for Judas’ betrayal, for 
His starting point on His way to Calvary, it was because a 
special gift was in the Garden—and nothing of that nature 
appeared to me in documents and photographs. 

On the maps I had learned by heart the shortest way from 
the North Gate (Damascus Gate) to the St. Stephen Gate, 
the only gate on the east side, above the Garden of Agony. 
This looked, on paper, as a short cut but my ignorance of 
oriental life was demonstrated as soon as I stepped into the 
streets of the Old City. Nobody can go fast in Jerusalem. If 
one runs, one is a thief, or a child. It bothers everybody and 
looks suspicious. 

How could one take the risk of pushing these stately 
ladies, walking with their heads strictly vertical because they 
carry on top of them enormous packages or water jars? Even 
the donkeys, who can climb the staircases so nicely, are mov- 
ing quietly. 

And, on the whole, why on earth should you run? 

So, quickly penetrated by the strong spell of Jerusalem, I 
found my way through the slow crowd, admiring the beauty 
of each personage, the embroideries lavishly spread over the 
shabbiest dresses. 

Even at that adagio rhythm, it takes no more than half an 
hour to go to St. Stephen’s Gate. 

There, a surprise. Past the huge fortified door, the Gar- 
den was much lower than I thought. I had to step down the 
equivalent of four storeys of our modern houses to reach it 
and in front of me was the Mount of Olives, higher than the 
Jerusalem mountain. It was almost desert and quite bare in 
spite of numerous olive trees. Like hundreds of inquisitive 
dark eyes, widely open, were the holes of tomb doors on 
every terrace. 

I understood why no camera was able to explain this ex- 
traordinary site. Seeing the dark doors of the dead, without 
feeling in your back the crowded doors of the living, was 
meaningless. 7 

And when you finally arrive in the deep Garden, you feel 
that its refreshing shadows, its luxurious and beautiful vege- 
tation are separating centuries of miracles, crimes and endless 
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wars from one single story: the arrest of Jesus. For two thou- 
sand years, nobody lived there, in Gethsemane’s little park, 
except those, in two convents, still weeping over Jerusalem, 
as Jesus did on the same spot. 

I was not disappointed. Men have done their best to spoil 
the holy place. They have built two churches and a chapel, 
two convents. They have a large modern road which does 
its best to destroy the Garden, but the Mount is so large, so 
high, and the Garden wide enough, for the intruders to be 
absorbed and the vision of the past to be easily recalled. 

Jesus saw these structures, that light, that sky. The walls 
of Jerusalem were almost of the same color, of the same 
height. The Mount was greener—there were more olive trees. 
The Romans, when they besieged the city, cut the woods for 
military use, but the olive trees of today are the great grand- 
children of the ones Jesus loved, and the three hard-to-climb 
rocky paths which today offer their services to rare pedestri- 
ans are the same which Our Lord used in order to go to 
Bethany, to visit his friend Lazarus. 

It takes only twenty-five minutes, walking, to get on top of 
the Mount, and the little road on the other side of the 
hill which goes down to Bethany does not take even twenty 
minutes to bring you to Lazarus’ house. 

When I say “minutes,” I know that I am not accurate be 
cause a Palestinian minute is worth several hours of our 
modern life. Yes, a Palestinian minute is rich because God 
has accumulated in that land more points of interest per 
square inch than anywhere in the world. If you walk, you 
see them and cannot but love them. If you take a car, they 
partly disappear. Jesus is a God for pedestrians and not for 
motorists. 

Fortunately, today, modern roads oblige cars to go around 
mounts. That is why the Mount of Olives and the lovely 
road to Bethany are still as Jesus knew them. 

From the top of the Mount, you can see, on your right, 
far away, where earth is melted in the sky, a point of blue 
or green or diamond-like yellow that is the Dead Sea. 

Close to the blue, a line of green shows where the Jericho 
oasis is, and, going to this horizon, the thousand sand hills 
of the desert, varied in design and color. 

This marvellous panorama was what Jesus saw—exactly- 
and He saw that indescribable light, so penetrating that each 
form seems to be examined with magnifying glasses. 

So, right from the first day, I found enough truth in what 
was left to justify my trip: He is still in Bethany, in Geth- 
semane, and the small Cedron is still speaking of Him. 


UT, AFTER THIS first encouraging discovery, came some 

setbacks. At this point I must mention that one of my 
first dreams of going to Palestine came from my visits 0 
sanctuaries in my native Touraine, where tradition takes the 
children in all churches on Maundy Thursday. I was five ot 
six when, leaving the family group, I rushed to see the Ste 
tions of the Cross. To me, the sanctuary was built becaus 
of them. The cruel story fascinated me. These nails in the 
hands and feet, this slow killing of an innocent made me 
curious to know about a land where such horrors were po& 
sible. Then, I put many questions about it, but my parent 
said that I would not understand. When grown up, I wet! 
on inquiring, but found that information about Palestine wa 
not so easy to get. 
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My questions about the Stations of the Cross did not find 
many answers and my dream of painting a good Way of the 
Cross remained unsatisfied, in spite of many attempts, be- 
cause | was unable to imagine the various scenes with ac- 
curacy. 

So, while meditating in the Garden on Jesus’ agony, I 
thought that I should try to follow from there the Via Dolo- 
rosa, and I climbed back to the St. Stephen Gate. All the 
maps and guides show that the famous Via Dolorosa starts 
near it. 

I was not expecting a very clearly marked road. A few 
steps in Jerusalem are sufficient to teach visitors that inscrip- 
tions are mixed in various languages, not always accurate 
and often hardly readable. But I was hoping that such a 
world famous Via Dolorosa would be shown quite well. So 
I climbed the street with a confidence which I rapidly lost. 

That first tracing of the Way of the Cross was a sad one. 
I felt constantly hurt by too many inventions and too much 
lack of taste. I had to find help, and then I paid my first visit 
to Father Roland de Vaux, the Director of the Ecole Biblique. 

A book would not be sufficient to describe my discoveries 
in the wealth of documentation that the Dominicans have 
accumulated. Father de Vaux gave me permission to work 
there and to ask advice. We discussed the value for an artist 
of the archaeological truth. He showed me all the books of 
Father Vincent, who is now eighty years old and was a dis- 
ciple of Father Lagrange. 

Father Vincent, for instance, wrote in his Jerusalem Nou- 
velle a complete story of the Stations of the Cross. There, I 
understood why, as he puts it, “The first documents which 
we possess about this devotion show that, in the fourth cen- 
tury, one did not pretend to reproduce, from Gethsemane 
to Calvary, the steps of Jesus, the prisoner.” 

He explains that the need for the pilgrimage to the spots 
where Jesus suffered came quite a long time after His death, 
partly based on an unproved legend according to which the 
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Blessed Virgin, after the Resurrection, went every day to 
the places of the judgment and crucifixion. There was even 
a description of her itinerary. 

The touching devotion took many forms. Some included 
nine falls of Jesus on His road to Calvary. No fall is re- 
ported in the Scriptures. 

Finally, the Christian authorities wanted the itinerary to 
be set, in order to avoid problems with the police of rulers 
who were, most of the time, hostile to our faith. The present 
and imperfect itinerary is adopted from the description of a 
Dutch geographer, who never went to Jerusalem. 

I invite all interested persons to read Father Vincent's 
text. When I knew it, I revised my compositions of the Sta- 
tions of the Cross and, of course, was disturbed by the mix- 
ing of powerful, accurate facts with pure inventions. But, 
accepting the theme as a symbolic presentation of the drama, 
I tried to see if Jerusalem taught me something which I 
could use in my pictures and I was surprised to see that sev- 
eral points were useful. 

I checked about costumes. Men and women, in the time 
of Jesus, dressed in the same way the Palestinians dress to- 
day. The embroideries which cover the bust of the ladies and 
go down in colorful vertical lines to the feet, were used 
then, and probably long before. This is very important, be- 
cause it gives to any scene in Jerusalem a multicolored as- 
pect. For men, the way of fixing on their heads a light veil 
with a thick black rope, in order to protect the back of their 
neck, is more than two thousand years old. The robe, the 
belt were the same. So, an artist today, if he can manage 
to sketch people in Jerusalem, will be able to note many 
movements and positions which can take place in the Sta- 
tions of the Cross. 

But sketching in an oriental crowd is not too easy. If one 
stops with a notebook, however, small, a crowd of insistent 
kids will come around—not for art’s sake, but for money. 
They know how to beg in all languages, they show pathetic 
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misery and, alas, very often, it is not acting. There are aban- 
doned children five or six years old who live on their own 
in that city. The poorest are the less insistent. I found out 
that sketching there is the most expensive occupation I know. 
I was offered, in a Bethlehem street, a little chair which 
certainly cost me more than an opera seat and brought 
around me enough people to block the street. 

Finally, as the resources of an artist have limits, I found 
a small cafe, near the Damascus Gate, where I could hide 
my work and appear uninterested in the street action, I 
worked on very small pads, no bigger than my hand, which 
could be rapidly hidden. 

I was told that Jews and Arabs were quite different physi- 
cally, but I discovered that, three thousand years ago, they 
were classified under the same name and were quite alike. 
Religion and politics divided them, but nature gave them 
the same kind of faces, the same general features. I know 
that my statement may hurt some convictions but I found 
that the common points between these oriental human be- 
ings were, for the artist, quite numerous. 

The stone of that region, with its skin-like color pink, is 
the same as in Jesus’ time, so the walls of the palaces and 
houses which I saw were not the walls that Jesus saw but 
both were very much alike. 

The light, needless to say, is the same—and this is not a 
minor point. 

Another important point is that the structure of the ground 
can still be studied and measured. 

Father Vincent has scientifically established the levels of 
these rocky bases. His drawings and figures, when exam- 
ined seriously, can help the imagination to reconstitute exact- 
ly the scenery. The place of the walls of the little Golgotha 
and the mountain above, the distances between the three 
crosses and the Ephraim Gate, between the tomb and the 
place of Jesus’ deposition are amazingly short. 

The artist has to learn the facts, the dimensions, the levels 
and, on the spot, he can feel the dispositions of these drama- 
tic incidents. 

The knowledge acquired from recent research is chang- 
ing the vision that most Christians have of the Way of the 
Cross. Many, and I was one of them, imagined it covered 
much greater distances; on the other hand, unless you size 























them up on the spot, the monumental proportions of Her 
od’s palace, of the fortress Antonia, of Jerusalem's walls are 
difficult to realize. All Jesus’ drama occurred in a compact 
and monumental atmosphere. Men looked small in it and 
their actions were at the same time slow and quickly done, 


peer THE artist's unavoidable disappointment, when he 
finds so little help in some of the holy sites as they are, 
there is, if he studies more, a better period, during which, 
between his readings and his visits to the spots, he can al- 
most see, while looking at reality, what the place was like 
in Jesus’ time. 

An intellectual reconstitution cannot be made in his mind, 
He has in mind a sort of blueprint, an architectural design, 
which he is bound to project on any reality he has to observe, 

This correcting vision was probably the guide of many 
archaeologists and an artist who is patient enough could cer- 
tainly bear it in mind, Of course, it does not replace the 
preservation of the authentic setting but it certainly gives a 
richness, a life to any composition, which no one could get 
from imagination alone. 

We have sometimes been told that all this is useless, that 
the spiritual does not care about such accuracy in details, 
that realism should not come into religious pictures. Some 
believe that the Passion could have occurred anywhere, God 
willing, and that its setting had no serious influence on the 
moral content of it. 1 was, for my part, tempted to share 
these views. I remember that Rouault reported to me a con- 
versation between Renan and Gustave Moreau. The writer 
said to the painter: “You always paint Christ too high on 
the cross. The cross was heavier and not much taller than 
the man it bore.” To which Moreau replied: “May be, but 
I am a painter first and will paint my Christ higher and 
higher, because the impression is better that way.” 

It is certain that we do not mind Greco’s distortions and 
today art is freed completely of any excesses of traditional 
and realistic requirements—but, now that I have seen Jerusa- 
lem, I ask of Moreau: “Are you sure that the impression of 
your romantic cross is better than the effect of the low and 
heavy instrument of torture, which brings the condemned 
man down, so close to the bystanders?” 

At least, the discussion remains open. 

We have seen innumerable interpretations of the back- 
ground of Jesus’ life. Along the centuries, artists have used 
all kinds of settings and have often painted the Gospel 
scenes as set in their own countries and clothed the person- 
ages in their own costumes, some going even as far as using 
modern suits. But practically all artists keep for Jesus the 
Palestinian robe. Why? Why do they suddenly need to be 
as accurate and truthful as they can when they reach the 
highest spiritual point of their picture? 

It is understandable. Most of us, for centuries, have been 
suffering from a lack of information about the Holy Land. 
The trip has always been hazardous, long and costly. This 
enchanted land has always been the theater of unpleasant 
struggles and isolated from the rest of the world. 

Therefore, all Jesus’ admirers have been obliged to imag 
ine in their individual ways the visual aspect of the story. 
They have accepted legends and symbols that do not com 
pete, in their memory, with the real facts, But for the pic 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The New Novel in France 


uk 4 ¥ FRIENDS and I,” Alain Robbe-Grillet declared at a lit- 

M erary symposium, “do not believe that the novel must 
be defined as being this or that for all eternity. It certainly has 
no immutable nature; on the contrary, it assumes new forms 
in every age.” To Anglo-Saxon readers who have witnessed 
some modern literary revolutions—those of D. H. Lawrence, 
James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, etc.—the new French school of writ- 
ing would, perhaps, be even more intriguing than to the 
French reader. As Robbe-Grillet himself admitted in a Mani- 
festo published in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, the resist- 
ance to his style is considerable because the French public is 
still impressed by the perfection of the nineteenth-century 
novel. After Stendhal and Flaubert, indeed “it is difficult to 
create something new, not to say something better.” 

Yet, Robbe-Grillet and his confreres, Michel Butor, Nath- 
alie Sarraute, Claude Simon, Maurice Blanchot and some 
others, are artists with a very high concept of their craft, and 
who labor at the perfect expression with the dedication of a 
Flaubert for the mot juste. It would be a mistake to imagine 
that they form an isolated phenomenon; in fact, their endeavor 
looks back on what is by now the tradition of the new novel, 
variously described as “objective literature,” “absolute litera- 
ture” or even “anti-literature.” The similarity of this tradition 
with that of abstract art and the theatre of Beckett, Ionesco 
and Genet is, in some respects, striking, although we should 
beware of too hasty comparisons between different art forms. 
The novelist’s freedom is, after all, limited by the one material 
he uses: the written word; he must, therefore, explore a uni- 
verse in depth, a concept of man’s relationship to his world 
and to his own self—without the support of visual props as in 
the case of the play or the canvas. 

In order to understand the new novel, two questions must 
be raised: why does the new novelist feel the need (artistic, 
psychological, metaphysical) for a different style, a different 
approach?—and how does he achieve this transformation of 
the novel, by what technique does he express his interpreta- 
tion of the moral universe of his contemporaries? It is im- 
portant to remark that the first question cannot be adequately 
answered without the second: it could be answered, that is, 
only on the moral and historical plane, by suggesting reasons 
for the new orientation and the new problems of man in this 
century. But this orientation, these problems could conceivably 
be expressed through other styles; in order to explain the new 
novel itself, it is indispensable to understand in what way its 
subject is molded by its style (and vice-versa). Following this 
approach, style becomes as revealing as the topic, perhaps even 
more revealing. 

The major experience of man in this century has been what 
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A Kind of Serious Fairy Tale 


By THOMAS MOLNAR 


Hegel and Marx called “alienation”; Franz Kafka described it 
in some extremely gripping, hallucinatory novels; Albert 
Camus, in the isolated and indifferent figure of Meursault, the 
“stranger”; Samuel Beckett, in the miserable tramps “waiting 
for Godot.” An entire line of writers has been fascinated by 
the impossibility of human beings communicating truly with 
one another, by their apparently unmotivated sense of guilt, 
by the meaningless efforts of Sisyphus, the symbol of our 
homelessness, absurdity and degradation. Disillusioned by the 
successive failures of ideologies and science, the novelist has 
assumed the philosopher’s role in trying to present the human 
condition stripped of religious, political, even psychological 
systems of reference which, according to Jean-Paul Sartre, put 
the garb of bad faith on the bare human essence. Thus the 
novelist attempts to describe not man the social animal, the 
man of everyday hopes and fears, the meeting point of sub- 
conscious drives, but the human being thrown onto the world 
(a Heideggerian term) and sweating with the anguish of lone- 
liness. 

Read a novel by Balzac or Thackeray, and you find a well- 
defined world made up of successively presented, perfectly 
circumscribed images (the room, the street, the town, the so- 
cial gathering, the social class), interspersed with superbly 
executed portraits of the characters, and the whole situated in 
the riverbed of a majestically flowing narrative. It is a compact 
world, centered around people who have objective (positive 
or negative) rapports with one another and with their milieux, 
who love and hate, have doubts and aspirations, who fail, 
succeed and die; but they are anchored in family, society, faith 
or ambition, and when they are not, they can still measure the 
extent of their dejectedness. 

Behind them all, there stands the writer himself, the su- 
preme eye and organizer, who, with the film producer’s au- 
thoritv, turns on and off the light, skips and cuts whatever 
would distract from the plot and does not cooperate with the 
central plan of action. In a pre-war essay on the art of Francois 
Mauriac, young Sartre likened this technique to the divine act 
of creation and concluded that it is not an acceptable tech- 
nique for the true novelist who is not God but an unpreju- 
diced observer. 

Now what is the world like as seen by the new writers? 
An unprejudiced observer is one who does not occupy a priv- 
ileged position vis-a-vis the world he describes. He is as ob- 
jective as a camera and records objects, movements, actions, 
etc., as seen from the outside; he records them so that it may 
be guessed, to the extent that it is necessary, what goes on in- 
side. I say “to the extent that it is necessary’ because Robbe- 
Grillet, for example, condemns the fetish of psychological an- 
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alysis which turns the world of objects, as described in the 
pages of a novel, into stage props in various relationships with 
the characters; these objects, he says, acquire unjustified mean- 
ing, a kind of meaning which reflects the characters’ states of 
mind and emotions. In reality, however, objects are of prim- 
ary importance for the novel since they are the direct, naked 
data of our visual experience. This is a cardinal point of the 
new novel, and is given proper emphasis in Robbe-Grillet’s 
Manifesto: “The optical, descriptive adjective which is con- 
tent to measure, situate, limit and define, shows, perhaps, the 
hard road towards the new art of the novel.” 

Jealousy is, to date, the best of Robbe-Grillet’s novels. It 
tells the well-known triangular story of husband, wife and 
lover, but the reader is aware only of the last two: the hus- 
band never appears, is never as much as mentioned. He is a 
point of view, a neutral narrator, a camera eye which tells 
what he Cit?) sees, the closeness of two chairs, two heads near 
each other as observed through the slits of the Venetian blind, 
little gestures or banalities exchanged. Throughout the two 
hundred pages of repetitive descriptions in which objects have 
as important a role as if they were corpora delicti in a murder 
story, an atmosphere of great intensity is created: we guess the 
drama without being told what is in the minds of the char- 
acters; we construct the plot together with the author who re- 
mains a discreet observer and does not seem to direct or par- 
ticipate. 

Each of the new novelists has a technique of his own, or, 
rather, techniques, for in successive works they try to bring 
style and topic in yet more intimate relationship. Next to ob- 
jects, time is an important element of this literary experi- 
mentation. Since Proust (and Joyce), the concept of time has 
been used in a somewhat similar fashion to that in which 
painters have dealt with space: it is expanded or compressed, 
superimposed or juxtaposed, reversed or broken up into flash- 
backs. Since time is, in a way, the material of inner life and 
memories, its mode of utilization reveals the intimate struc- 
ture of the personality. In Michel Butor’s novels, a particle of 
time is, so to speak, attached to each observable molecule of 
object; the immediate result is an extremely meticulous de- 
scription of the environment, but the further impression is a 
very close, almost laboratory-like observation of the impercepti- 
bly slow modification of inner life. 

In La Modification, one of Butor’s best novels, a Parisian 
businessman travels to Rome to bring back and install near 
him his Italian mistress. The transformation in question means 
that his intentions undergo a slow change during the night 
spent on the train, and arriving in Rome he does not even see 
the loved woman. But the material of the novel is really the 
“modification” of his thoughts whose fabric is made up of the 
thousand threads of inner life, all reflected, in some way, by 
objects seen or remembered by him. 

At a lecture at the Maison Francaise of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Michel Butor took pains to show that what in his style 
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appears an almost scientific precision, is, in fact, a poetry of 
objects: these everyday objects around us, domesticated by 
long use and hardly noticed, are given life and are shown to 
be integrated with and influencing our innermost feelings, 
even our plans and intentions. In his latest novel, Degres, 
Butor describes the parallel lives of several professors and stu- 
dents in a Paris lycee. Some of these characters are related to 
each other, and, in fact, everybody who appears in the novel 
is part of a complex web of relationships. This allows Butor to 
describe the same situations from various angles of vision, un- 
til the reader is made to participate in these situations as richly 
as if he knew each character through spying on him. The 
very rhythm of the text—broken into paragraphs flowing into 
one another—and the mode of addressing it to this or that 
character, builds a poetic atmosphere hard to define: far from 
finding the repetitions boring, we acquiesce that it is the in- 
herent structure of life itself. 


HE QUESTION inevitably arises: are the characters, the hu- 

man beings who, after all, must carry the action, alive and 
real under the circumstances described? The answer is not 
simple and it was anticipated at the beginning of this article 
where I referred to the “alienation” of contemporary man as 
his fundamental experience. It is evident that the alienated 
man cannot be the subject of his action—and hence, of the 
novel—in the same sense as the sturdy heroes of Balzac, 
Dickens or Tolstoi. The center of the new novel is, in fact, 
occupied not so much by the hero or character as by the ob 
ject-world, or an obsessive relationship, an oppressive climate 
of fear, a nightmarish dreamworld, etc. Let us remember that 
Kafka, the ancestor of the “new novelists,” designated his char- 
acter only by a capital K, indicating thereby that this anony- 
mous creature was really himself or anybody, the human con- 
dition embodied, but, at the same time, a peripheral being. 

Not a human being, strictly speaking. One of Kafka’ 
French disciples, Maurice Blanchot, introduces, in_ his 
Aminadab, a nameless young man whom the reader follows 
into an immense, labyrinthine building where no one invited 
him, where he wanders aimlessly from room to room, although 
in apparent search of something or somebody, until he is told 
that his presence or absence is indifferent, meaningless. We 
note in this novel the echo of Kafka’s Trial and Castle in 
which desperate but fruitless efforts are made to communi 
cate with the “judges” and with the “officials.” Can we say 
that the main character is K any more than Gogo and Didi are 
the “heroes” in Waiting for Godot? Is it not, rather, “hopeless 
waiting,” “purposeless effort,” “anxiety to reach an indeterm- 
inate place,” “obsession to contact someone,” etc., the themes 
and plots and central realities of these literary works Nathalie 
Sarraute notes in these (and her own) novels “the disappear 
ance of types a la Balzac, for the benefit of hardly concrete 
supports which show states of mind not yet explored but ex 
isting within us.” 

This nightmarish quality combined with starkly realistic 
descriptions is certainly one of the outstanding achievements 
of the new novel. It is the experience of the sleeping man 
pursued in his dream or at the brink of some ineffable, hort: 
ble danger, and who is unable to escape because he is patt 
lyzed. We can always awaken from a dream and recognize, 
gratefully, the familiar objects around us. But suppose we 40 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Midcentury: A Contemporary 
Chronicle, by John Dos Passos. 
496 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $5.95. 


WRITING career which began forty- 
A one years ago with One Man’s Ini- 
tiation, and which shows its age a bit 
but not a forthcoming close, represents 
one kind of achievement for Mr. Dos 
Passos. If nothing else, it seems to give 
the lie to F. Scott Fitzgerald’s dictum 
that “there are no second acts” in the 
lives of American authors. To be able 
to live through and to set down these 
disconcertingly diverse times with de- 
votion, integrity and accuracy are feats 
worth celebrating. To have achieved a 
style solid enough to stand and in- 
imitable enough to stand out deserves 
more than applause. It deserves con- 
sideration. 

Essentially, the matter of Dos Passos 
has always been the contemporary 
record; his form, those techniques bor- 
rowed from several modern communi- 
cating arts and synthesized into a fact- 
fiction chronicle. But whereas the mat- 
ter and the form remain relatively the 
same, the man and era have changed. 

This book, placed against U.S.A. 
(first issued as a trilogy in 1937), sug- 
gests certain similarities and some sig- 
nificant differences. Both are addressed 
to what the author regards as the chief 
historical facts for the American in 
America during the "Twenties and, lat- 
terly, the Fifties. Both pursue the “two 
nations” theme so peculiarly associated 
with Dos Passos’ work: the rich vs. 
the poor in the earlier book, the cor- 
tupt vs. the innocent in the later. Both 
offer narrative sections juxtaposed with 
fact pieces, such as newspaper clips 
and biographies. Both champion the lost 
and the little in moods that range from 
righteous indignation to sardonic re- 
belliousness. 

The differences involve some ap- 
posite variations in technique. For ex- 
ample, the newsreel sections of the ear- 
lier work are gone (who goes to the 
movies these days?), but a new feature, 
One appropriate to an era of congres- 
sional committees and sociological case 
studies, is added: the investigator's in- 
terview-report. Sections are still headed 
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by prose-poetry invocations, but I find 
them less evocative than the ones in 
U.S.A.—a prosaic poetry fit for the vul- 
gar years rather than a poetic prose of 
a more romantic time. There are still 
the newspaper headlines, but snatches 
of advertising copy fight these for our 
attention—in the book as in our Madi- 
son Avenue controlled dailies. 

Technically, the earlier book was a 
better work: because the fact sections 
genuinely did set off the fiction; because 
there was some variety in the style; 
and because the reader was easily per- 
suaded by the writer that the 1920 story 
was a multi-level enterprise. In the 
present work, however, the non-fiction 
reads better than the fiction, the style 
throughout is generally flat, and the 
reader senses only an up-dating of an 
earlier chronicle, not a dazzling new 
technique for a new generation. 

Then there are the surprising dif- 
ferences in content principally to be not- 
ed in the narrative and biographical sec- 
tions. Four stories are related: Terry 
Bryant’s, ex-soldier, ex-union man, who 
finds independence (but no future) on- 
ly in driving a hack; Blackie Bowman’s, 
ex-Wobbly, who is living out his dis- 
enchantment with the present while re- 
living his crusading good old days; Jas- 
per Milliron’s, dog food-cake mix ex- 
ecutive, who would be an individualist 
except for the fact that he lives in an 
age of conformity and conservatism; 
and Will Jenks’, whose war-suffered 
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wounds remind him of the values of 
free enterprise enough to help him buck 
one kind of machine but not enough to 
keep him from merging with another. 
All four fight, but not as did the 
earlier Dos Passos heroes; all go down 
to defeat, but with whimpers, not 
bangs. In part, the trouble is that the 
times have changed. The causes are 
not as stirring. Corruption and com- 
promise, not idealism and loyalty, are 
the signs of the times. In part, the 
trouble is with the men themselves. 
They are not true heroes because there 
is nothing of the heroic in them. And in 
part, the trouble is with Dos Passos. 
He seems no longer to believe in either 
the future itself or in the ability of his 
people to make a future. He seems to 
believe, not so much that he has failed 
the cause, but that the cause—the glor- 
ious enterprise of his “IT'wentics—has 
failed him. On the other hand, let it 
be noted that Dos Passos in the narra- 
tive sections of this book isn’t as vigor- 
ous as he once was, his characters are 
not as strongly drawn, and his situations 
are not as representative as they might 


The profile sections are also quite re- 
vealing. There are fifteen in all, seven 
of which deal with corruption in trade 
unionism. Jack Reed, Big Bill Hay- 
wood and Gene Debs of U.S.A. have 
been replaced by Harry Bridges, Dave 
Beck, Jimmy Hoffa. The bright promise 
of labor has been darkened by venality 
and gangsterism in high union offices. 
Oh, what a falling off is this—a good 
deal more than Dos Passos can under- 
stand or bear. Perhaps this fact alone 
accounts for the pessimism of the narra- 
tive sections. Nor do the non-labor pro- 
files turn up any substitute causes in 
which he can believe or heroes he can 
follow. Appropriately, the only two of 
these which may be termed sympa- 
thetic end morosely: General Dean is a 
captive of the Chinese Reds, and Bob 
La Follette, whose father had been 
lauded by the younger Dos Passos, 
yields and gives way to Senator Joe 
McCarthy. 

In short, the rebel causes are all used 
up; conformity and conservatism and 
corruption have become s.o.p.; and Dos 
Passos is older, wiser, definitely sadder. 

Someday, literary historians will look 
back on the work of Dos Passos and de- 
clare it to have been a true cultural ba- 
rometer. The phenomenon of his novels 
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between the "['wenties and the ’Sixties 
has been, in many ways, the phenom- 
enon of America. He passed from the 
rebel causes of crusading unionism, 
pacifism, socialism and communism to 
a much more conservative position and 
attendant mood, even as did his coun- 
try. His books have been big, brassy, 
jazzy, as have been so many other as- 
peets of our culture. His mind has al- 
ways been a little fuzzy but his heart 
has always been big, especially in the 
interests of underdogs and other lost 
causes. So have we all been. Until re- 
cently, he always saw progress in terms 
of the free and independent spirit; when 
he no longer found the latter, he de- 
spaired for the former. 

The question for the future historian 
to determine (for us to ponder) is this: 
did Dos Passos lose his sight and his 
touch in Midcentury, or did he once 
again and all too sadly really write us 
as we were—and are? 

James G. Murray 


The Misfits, by Arthur Miller. 132 
pp. Viking. $3.95. 


estes oF Mr. Miller's stature 
rarely get around to writing for 
the movies, but that is just one of the 
dramatic circumstances surrounding the 
publication of this odd little book. It is 
the playwright’s first major work in sev- 
eral years; his most recent efforts (The 
Crucible, View from the Bridge) had 
been edging downhill. It was written for 
(now ex-) spouse Marilyn Monroe and 


the late Clark Gable: what could an 
intense, gloomy intellectual do for the 
two foremost sex symbols of his age? 
In its final form, The Misfits, originally 
a short story, is neither screenplay nor 
novel, but a kind of fascinating mixture 
with the advantages of both: “the pe- 
culiar immediacy of image and the re- 
flective possibilities of the written 
word.” 

The setting this time is in and around 
Reno, Nevada, but the characters are 
the familiar Miller types: desperate lit- 
tle people trapped by the economics and 
meaninglessness of the modern world. 
The Monroe character is an innocent 
ex-stripper (current writers can hardly 
find guilty ones) in love with life and 
constantly being hurt by it. “You're 
really hooked in,” one of the characters 
tells her; “whatever happens to anybody, 
it happens to you.” Her compassion em- 
braces everyone, even wild mustangs. 
This precipitates the ultimate conflict 
with the Gable character, an aging cow- 
boy reduced to scrounging wild horses 
for dog food and pretending that this 
echo of the Noble Western Life is bet- 
ter than clerking in a supermarket. 

A couple of other Freud-beset males 
see Marilyn as the only really live wom- 
an they've known. One is Monty Clift, 
a young cowboy with a mother complex 
who is beating his brains out on the 
rodeo circuit because a_ stepfather 
cheated him out of his inheritance; the 
other is Eli Wallach, an inside-burning 
Italian type who broods about his bomb- 
ing exploits in the war and who feels 
he never gets to know anyone. To pad 
out the cast, there is Thelma Ritter, a 
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much-divorced wisecracker with a gold- 
en heart who seems irrelevant even 
when she’s present, which isn’t often, 

Mr. Miller's virtues are quite recog- 
nizable. There is the crackling dialogue, 
the fresh characterization, the almost 
unbearable tension in the big scenes 
when characters scream at each other or 
pound on the scenery or, feeling lost, 
look up at the stars or away at the end- 
less desert. 

The main trouble is trying to feel the 
tragedy as Mr. Miller so obviously feels 
it. It is hard to accept his confused, im- 
mature heroine as innocent or as a Life 
symbol; it is hard to see the hero’s love 
for her as little more than lust; it is hard 
to be seriously distressed over the 
slaughter of a few wild horses. But fin- 
ally, it is evident that, given Mr. Mil- 
ler’s set of values, The Misfits is a mov- 
ing testimony to the fearful loneliness 
of modern man, who must often seem 
to himself a lost piece in a vast jigsaw 
puzzle whose pattern has been tom 
and scattered in an empty sky. 

“Oh, Gay,” says the Monroe character 
at the end, “what is there? Do you 
know? What is there that stays?” Gay, 
of course, has no answer. But for a 
troubled world, the question has been 
asked. 


James W. ArNoLD 


The Bachelors, by Muriel Spark. 
219 pp. Lippincott. $3.95. 


URIEL SPARK is one of the most im- 

aginative novelists dealing in the 
comic vein. She is shrewd, witty and 
remarkably inventive. Her Memento 
Mori displayed a cast of characters all 
of whom were seventy years old ot 
better; with their sly old eyes they ex 
amined each other sharply to see who 
was “losing his faculties.” 

This book deals with the bachelor 
population of London, young men in 
their thirties who are given to neatly 
constant searching of their own me 
tives. They are troubled with sex, tro 
bled with the problem of acquiring 
free meals, troubled with the problems 
of washing and shopping, troubled with 
the problem of parents and married sis 
ters who make demands on their time 
There is a sharpness to Mrs. Spark’ 
observations, but never cruelty. 

Perhaps she comes as close to cruelty 
as ever in detailing the hero's difficulties 
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with epilepsy. Ronald Bridges, when 
aware of the lasting nature of his dis- 
ease, visits an old priest to admit his 
resentment that he can never become a 
priest. 

“You never had a vocation.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because, in the event, you can’t be a 
priest. . . . No epileptic can be a priest. 
Ergo you never had a vocation. But you 
can do something else.” 

“IT could never be first-rate.” 

“That is sheer vanity.” 

All of the bachelors are drawn some- 
how into the sticky business of the for- 
gery trial of Patrick Seaton, chief medi- 
um of a spiritualistic group, “The Wid- 
er Infinity.” Seaton is an odious little 
creature, a known crook, but a “genuine 
medium” to the extent that his con- 
tact with The Beyond allows him to 
conduct a black-mail business. Ronald 
Bridges, who has become a “first-rate” 
graphologist, is called into the forgery 
trial as an expert witness; his friend 
Martin Bowles, bachelor and _ barrister 
(“Where did you get your frozen 
peas”), is the prosecutor; another 
friend finds himself hopelessly, if tedi- 
ously, in love with Seaton’s mistress. 
When this gentle, self-examining, mo- 
tive-hunting crew involve themselves in 
intrigues and counter-intrigues, the re- 
sults are fascinating. 

FaLtton Evans 


A Burnt-Out Case, by Graham 
Greene. 248 pp. Viking. $3.95. 


NEw Graham Greene novel, as 

someone has undoubtedly said, is 
inevitably a literary event. This is so 
partly because, as someone has also un- 
doubtedly said, Mr. Greene’s insistence 
that man’s salvation or damnation is the 
central question for the novelist has 
made him the subject of widespread 
critical comment. Each of Greene’s “seri- 
ous” novels (excluding his “entertain- 
ments”) has added to the chorus of 
commentary. 

A Burnt-Out Case, the newest of 
these, is not likely to still the chorus. 
Once again, Mr. Greene’s protagonist, 
called appropriately Querry, is caught 
up in a tragic personal struggle that is 
only partly of his making. A distin- 
guished European architect and a man 
who was apparently as renowned for his 
amorous exploits as for the buildings he 
designed, Querry has come to a remote 
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Graham Greene: ‘’A ‘raisonneur’ in the sun too many” 


mission station in Central Africa in 
search of something that can only in- 
adequately be described as negation. 
Feeling himself drained spiritually, 
Querry looks to the mission as the end 
of the line; with appropriate irony, the 
mission itself is a leprosarium. When a 
native patient with the typically Greene- 
ian name of Deo Gratias is assigned to 
him as a house boy, Querry encounters 
the first of the novel’s several antagon- 
ists. Deo Gratias is a “burnt-out case,” 
a leper whose extremities have been 
completely eroded by the disease and 
in whom the disease is considered ar- 
rested. 

Deo Gratias disappears one evening 
shortly after Querry’s arrival and, to his 
own surprise, Querry goes into the jun- 
gle darkness to look for him. He finds 
him but the boy, nearly paralyzed with 
fear, is unable to return with him. Im- 
plored not to leave, Querry stays the 
night until in the morning they are 
able to return to the mission. For the 
first time here, the theme of God’s 
mercy pursuing, unwanted, a sinner en- 
ters A Burnt-Out Case. 

Other antagonists meanwhile wait in 
the wings. The sanctimonious Rycker, 
who is the first to discover the secret 


of Querry’s glamorous past, intrudes 
himself and his loveless young wife into 
the refugee’s path. Not far behind comes 
the foreign correspondent, Parkinson, 
arrived in Africa too late to cover a na- 
tive uprising. Seeking to salvage some 
of the cost and effort of his journey, 
Parkinson has caught wind of Querry’s 
presence in the country. His cynical 
facility for hanging a full-blown feature 
story on a tiny news peg without 
squeamish regard for the truth combines 
in dreadful alchemy with Rycker’s fatu- 
ous belief that Querry is really another 
Albert Schweitzer, dedicating his life 
to a higher cause. When Rycker, all too 
ready to believe the best about Querry, 
confronts him and the childish Marie 
Rycker in a quite innocent dalliance, he 
is just as ready to believe the worst. 
Querry’s fate is sealed and the story 
moves swiftly to its denouement. 

If we can imagine a reader who has 
previously read nothing by Greene com- 
ing upon A Burnt-Out Case, it isn't 
hard to imagine his delight. As always, 
Greene is the master of style—the well 
paced, almost effortless plotting, the 
skillful evocations of moods and places, 
the apt symbols. Once again Greene 
shows that he has no contemporary 
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equal in his handling of ordinary dia- 
logue, the dialogue that accompanies ac- 
tion. 

In A Burnt-Out Case, too, Greene 
may come closer than at any other time 
to his masterpiece, The Power and the 
Glory, in his delineation of the sin- 
damnation-grace-salvation dynamic, Un- 
like Major Scobie in The Heart of the 
Matter, Querry is not victimized by any- 
thing so peripheral as his own vainglori- 
ous pity. And the outward signs of what 
may have been his struggles to evade the 
Hound of Heaven make him more 
real and even more appealing than any 
of Greene’s central characters since the 
whiskey priest. 

With all this said, A Burnt-Out Case 
is, alas for the reader who is not en- 
countering Greene for the first time, too 
often tiresome. If Querry’s antagonists 
are several, his raisonneurs are, it some- 
times seems, legion. (A writer less dis- 
ciplined might even say that A Burnt- 
Out Case has a raisonneur in the sun 
too many.) While it is not hard to be- 
lieve that there is little diversion in such 
a remote outpost, the almost intermin- 
able conversations must surely be a fic- 
tion of the author’s. Believable or not, 
they make reading A Burnt-Out Case a 
drearier endeavor than Greene’s great 
gifts deserve. 


Rosert E. Burns 


Shadows on the Grass, by Isak Dine- 
sen. 149 pp. Random House. $3. 


HE NAME of Isak Dinesen is a name 

to conjure with. It means Scandin- 
avia and the saga-legend tradition of 
northern fjords of her Winter’s Tales. 
It means also the splendors and warmths 
and sufferings of Kenya and Somali- 
land, of safaris and native lore, of her 
Out of Africa. Isak Dinesen is the pen 
name of Baroness Karen Blixen of 
Rungstedlund. “Born of an old Danish 
family,” we are told, “she has carried 
forward its tradition of making con- 
tributions to Danish literature.” In 
1957 she was elected to honorary mem- 
bership in the American Academy and 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
(its membership is limited to fifty), an 
honor reserved for foreigners who have 
made unusual contributions to the arts. 
With Shadows on the Grass, Isak 
Dinesen publishes her third Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection; including 
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Isak Dinesen: Africa’s people 


several noteworthy illustrations by its 
author, it proves itself in the reading. 

The four stories included here — 
“Farah,” “Barua <A_ Soldani,” “The 
Great Gesture” and “Echoes from the 
Hills’—are in truth revelations, revela- 
ions of a continent and of its people. 
They reveal in the proper sense in that 
they are both selective and symbolic. 
Kenya land comes to mean Africa, Par- 
ticular African persons, whose selves 
are shown with the true novelist’s art, 
come to mean Africa’s people. Being 
autobiographical and reflective as well, 
these stories reveal an extraordinary 
woman, Isak Dinesen herself. They dis- 
till and magnify their author’s most ser- 
ious insights, which readers of her ear- 
lier writings will wish to share. 

The first selection tells richly and 
humorously of her relationship with her 
Arab Somali servant, Farah Aden — 
“my servant by the grace of God.” Their 
relationship lasted from the time when 
Farah met her in Aden in 1913 until 
he saw her off in Mombasa in 1931. 
In her telling, Isak Dinesen proves as 
Cervantes did that a justly hierarchic 
society is far more humane, of deeper 
loyalties, than an egalitarian. CUnfor- 
tunately, shop-keeping Westerners in 
Africa did not know this.) In “Barua 
A Soldani” (A Letter from a King), 
she tells of human resignations and un- 
derstandings which go beyond logic and 
rhetoric. In these pages, the age-old 
truths of noblesse oblige live beside 
her typically deep vein of humor. “The 


Great Gesture” tells without gesture of 
how she tried to care for the ills of the 
squatter Kikuyu on her coffee planta 
tion. She tells how she instinctively 
clutched a naked child to her when it 
suffered epileptic seizure. “The attack, 
when it came upon him, was indeed ter- 
rible to watch, he stiffened in cramp 
and foamed from the mouth. I sat with 
my arms around him; I had never till 
then seen an epileptic attack and did not” 
know what to do about it.” And she 
tells how she allowed her tears to flow 
in front of her African people when 
her treatment of the burns on the child 
Wawerru went unappreciated. “I had 
ventured to believe,” she writes, “that 
efforts of mine might defeat destiny.’ 
In realizing that this was not true, she 
had learned much that others of the 
West in Africa must learn. With her 
tears, she had joined humanity. She im- 
plies and underlines her conviction that 
this is the gesture called for from Wes. 
tern man in his relations in Africa, 
Humility brings respect. “. . . I felt 
that the people liked me better for not 
being infallible.” 

As a name to be conjured with, 
Isak Dinesen’s brings to mind _ that 
she is a writer of sculpted prose, polished 
to reflect both surface and depths. It 
brings to mind that she tells truths 
with words which these same words 
usually don’t convey. She bemuses only 
to clarify. Blending two modes of 
thought, the conscientious and the im- 
aginative, she tells us far more than at 
first we know. In “Echoes from the 
Hills,” the last piece here, she writes 
of her inner life as author and person. 

In the closing chapter of her first 
African book, she wrote: “It is more 
than their land that you take away 
from the people, whose native land you 
take. It is their past as well, their roots 
and their identity.” The conscience 
which speaks from the present African 
book is reiterating, witnessing. “For 4 
while, after I had published my _ book 
Seven Gothic Tales, I considered the 
possibility of running a children’s hos 
pital in the Masai Reserve. There was 
much disease among the Masai, mostly 
such as we had brought upon them; 
on my safaris I had seen many blind 
chidren.” 

No headline of Mau Mau or the 
Congo should speak as strongly to the 
Western conscience. 

Hersert Burke 
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The Glass Bees, by Ernst Juenger. 
Translated by Louise Bogan and 
Elizabeth Mayer. 149 pp. Noon- 
day Press. Cloth; $3.75; paper, 
$1.65. 


UBLISHED three years ago in Ger- 
r.. iny, this short but substantial 
novel conveys Juenger’s concern with 
the technological and social changes of 
our time. The basic idea of the book is 
that “human perfection and technical 
perfection are incompatible. If we strive 
for one, we must sacrifice the other: 
there is, in any case, a parting of ways.” 
The story is a continuation as well as 
a modification of the ambivalent Utopi- 
an novel in the tradition of Huxley’s 
Brave New World and Juenger’s own 
Heliopolis. The theme of increasing 
depersonalization develops from his ear- 
lier books. The Glass Bees, however, 
transcends by far the frame of science 
fiction. From it there emerge the com- 
plex characters of Captain Richard and 
of the mysterious mastermind of the 
Zapparoni_ works. We witness how 
Richard’s conscience is slowly over- 
ruled by a number of motives which 
form the sum of his life’s experiences. 
The main reason for his reluctant and 
slightly ironic acceptance of the unde- 
fined, morally suspicious job in Zap- 
paroni’s ranks is the faith which Rich- 
ard’s wife has in her husband. This job 
is the last security offered before the 
eventual collapse of the retired cavalry 
officer in the time of tanks and auto- 
mata. 

Here technical progress is insepara- 
bly connected with the crisis in the 
mind and heart of man who is respon- 
sible for this doubtful progress. The 
post-war setting of the novel allows for 
radical social criticism, The Zeitgeist, 
the spirit of the age, is best represented 
by Zapparoni’s dangerous play with his 
man-made bees and other self-contained 
microrobots. 

The well-constructed plot reaches its 
climax in the meeting of Richard and 
Zapparoni; yet, the end of the novel is 
abrupt and does not follow up the con- 
sequences to which the entire book 
points. Nevertheless, the theme which 
consists in the contrast and conver- 
gence of the social and moral spheres 
of the two chief characters is skillfully 
portrayed. 

Long meditative monologue sections, 
close observation, detailed descriptions, 
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digressions and flash backs constitute 
Juenger’s major artistic means, whose 
unifying function will readily be recog- 
nized. The reader who notes the over- 
use of war imagery should keep in 
mind that the war is Juenger’s central 
experience. This fact makes him an im- 
portant voice of and for the war gen- 
erations. Despite obvious minor flaws, 
the author’s suggestive vision of the 
adventures of the mind helps the indi- 
vidual to see how solitary is his own 
responsibility. 

Though the present translation at 
times appears to be inexact and does 
not always adequately recapture Jueng- 
er's pace and his compact and conscious- 
ly expressive staccato wording, The 
Glass Bees will prove satisfying to sev- 
eral levels of the reader’s imagination. 

Kurt A. PetscHE 


In a Summer Season, by Elizabeth 
Taylor. 242 pp. Viking. $3.95. 


yeni like the torpid summer sea- 
son it describes, this beautifully and 
sensitively written novel comes to a vi- 
olent and almost-tragic fruition. Its 
languid progress, its meandering mo- 
tion through the lives of Kate Heron, 
her son and her daughter, is a lovely 
thing for a reader to experience. One 
reads the novel with the sense that the 
warm, human, lonely, searching mature 
woman who is the heroine is an old 
friend, and she is: she was the heroine, 
under different circumstances and an- 
other name, of Miss Taylor’s memor- 
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able and much-reprinted short story, “A 
Red-Letter Day.” 

The author has a special sympathy 
and fondness for the woman of physical 
beauty in her forties whose wisdom and 
passions are still warring for preemi- 
nence, whose almost-grown children no 
longer serve as satisfying emotional out- 
lets, and whose temporary solution to 
the problem gives her no peace. In “A 
Red-Letter Day,” Tory settles into a 
dangerous and neurotic solitude; in this 
novel, Kate Heron marries again, and 
her husband Dermot is much younger 
than she—younger and without any aim 
in life except to live on Kate’s money. 

In Miss Taylor’s world, humans mis- 
understand each other out of love or an 
insufficiency of love or, in Kate’s case, 
a love born of loneliness and physical 
need. But it is the poignant presence of 
erring humans reaching out to under- 
stand and love each other that makes 
this book so touching. When the de- 
nouement comes—when Dermot runs 
off with a neighbor’s young and strange 
daughter and kills them both in his 
youthful delight at racing his car—the 
reader is prepared for Kate’s final ma- 
turity, her acceptance of the gap be- 
tween herself and “the young,” and it 
is a fact that her acceptance becomes 
the reader’s acceptance of the plausi- 
bility and rectitude of the whole story. 

I know of no English writer of this 
decade who is as faithful to her vision 
of reality as Miss Taylor—and few 
whose vision makes for such aesthetical- 
ly satisfying reading. 

Dare H. Gorpon 


Harvest on the Don, by Mikhail 
Sholokhov. Translated by H. C. 
Stevens. 367 pp. Knopf. $5. 


Lem Tuis novel, Mikhail Sholo- 
khov completes a tetralogy that 
began, as far as United States readers 
were concerned, with the publication 
here in 1940 of the much praised And 
Quiet Flows the Don. One thing is cer- 
tain: Mr. Sholokhov will never suffer 
the fate of his esteemed contemporary, 
Boris Pasternak. If for no other reason 
than to distract him from his recent 
oratorical shenanigans at the United 
Nations, Nikita Khrushchev had been 
asked to speak on the virtues and glor- 
ies of the U.S.S.R. collective farm sys- 
tem, he couldn’t hare done as slick a 
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propaganda job as his countryman has 
done in Harvest on the Don. Mr. K. 
couldn't have because he is only a poli- 
tician; Mr. S. is an artist. On the latter 
point there can be no question. From 
the viewpoint of character creation, 
compositional structure and the poetry 
of language which effectively and mov- 
ingly comes through the translation of 
H. C. Stevens, Mr. Sholokhov proves 
himself again to be a fiction writer of 
high competence. 

What is seriously in question, how- 
ever, is just how true and illuminating 
a picture this is of the struggling Rus- 
sian peasants of the 1930's. Take, for 
example, the matter of religion. In one 
episode, the novel’s central character, 
Siemion Davidof, chairman of Gremy- 
achy Log (a village in southern Russia) 
collective farm, is checking up on his 
workers, It is a Sunday, and he finds 
them, to his consternation, playing cards 
instead of being at work in the fields. 
In the course of the heated exchange 
that follows, Davidof is told that the 
workers’ wives have gone off to Mass 
and the men refuse to work without 
their women at their sides. Davidof de- 
cides to go off after the women, stop 
them before they get to the church, and 
persuade them to return to their hus- 
bands. Through lies and unabashed 
flattery, he quickly succeeds. “Look at 
the honor we've been done,” says one 
of the women, “the chairman himself 
has come out to fetch us.” And “laugh- 
ing and jostling,” the women “uncere- 
moniously” climb into the wagon Da- 
vidof has brought along, and in great 
good cheer return to join their husbands 
in the fields. 

Davidof, a former Baltic sailor, much 
given to whatever is the Russian equiva- 
lent of the conversational crutch, “And 
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that’s a fact,” is an earnest kind of 
“good guy” boss. There is plenty of ad- 
vice in Harvest on the Don as to how 
to become an effective farm organizer, 
and Davidof listens to it all. As might 
be expected in a book that upholds the 
party line, some parts read like a par- 
ody. When Davidof, almost forty, de- 
cides to marry a young girl of eighteen 
who has worshipped him as chairman, 
he tells the girl’s mother: “I'll send her 
to the regional centre to study to be an 
agricultural specialist. There’s a techni- 
cal school there; in two years she'll 
have won her diploma, and she'll come 
back to work here in Gremyachy. And 
this coming autumn, when we've got 
through the summer work, we'll have 
a wedding.” 

The wedding never takes place be- 
cause Davidof is killed by counter-revo- 
lutionaries. The killers are caught and 
executed. In the novel’s properly sol- 
emn wording, “So ended that desper- 
ate, historically foredoomed attempt to 
organize a counter-revolutionary rising 
in southern Russia against the Soviet 
regime.” 

In this post-Dr. Zhivago-The Leopard 
period, it is very unlikely that sophisti- 
cated novel readers will relish anything 
quite so simple as Harvest on the Don. 
And that’s a fact. 


Puintie C. Deasy 


If Thine Eye Offend Thee, by Hein- 
rich Schirmbeck. Translated by 
Norman Denny. 405 pp. Simon 
and Schuster. $5.95. 


env Is an intimidating book. Unless 
the reader has a sharp eye for sym- 
bols, a knowledge of modern physics 
and a good measure of persistence, he 
is not likely to finish it. And even if 
he does finish, he is likely to feel he has 
been made sport of. For this book is 
rather like a vast and complicated Teu- 
tonic joke — an oppressively serious 
joke — conceived and told by a man 
of enormous intelligence. 

Yes, Heinrich Schirmbeck is intel- 
ligent. There is simply no arguing with 
a man with an authoritative background 
in physics, the natural sciences and psy- 
chiatry; a man whose first book, a his- 
torical and philosophical work, won the 
prize of the Mainz Scientific Academy; 
and whose next, a novel, “was highly 
praised by the late Boris Pasternak.” 


He presents his narrator, Thomas 
Grey (see the world as country church- 
yard!), who lives in a city named Ap- 
tares (suggesting Arras on the literal 
level and all sorts of dark things on 
the symbolic) in a country rather like 
France. Symbols proliferate as Grey tells 
us of his childhood and youth among 
the ruthless Jansenist silk merchants 
of the city. There is Christ as a fish 
twice ripped apart for sport, a juicy 
sibling relationship and the beginning 
of Schirmbeck-Grey’s obsessive flirtation 
with blindness. Following the war and 
subsequent Armagnac (German) occu: 
pation of the country, Thomas abruptly 
leaves Antares and goes off to Sybaris 
(Paris) to make his fortune in cyber 
netics. 

What follows is a heavily buttressed 
construction in cold-war Gothic. Grey 
narrates a sinister attempt by the Ges 
tapo-like Office of Strategic Informe 
tion to put the intellectual quietus on 
Prince de Bary, head of the university 
cybernetics institute. And he continues 
to worry away at the sight symbol, ef 
fecting the cure of a blind girl who ha 
closed her eyes to the horrors of the 
world. It all develops as a_slapdash 
roman a clef. We are given a modem 
dancer named Moira Graham; a Hur 
garian-born physicist, Tzessar, the in 
ventor of the hydrogen bomb; atomic 
spies Arthur and Edith Rosenbluth; and 
finally Prince de Bary, whom Schirm 
beck identifies as the Duc de Broglie. 

Heinrich Schirmbeck is nursing an 
acute case of nuclear angst. His masters, 
Hesse and Musil, managed to weave 
great designs from their paranoiac fan 
tasies, but Schirmbeck’s is full of loose 
ends and holes. He dares us to laugh 
at it, but we are not amused. 


Bruce Cook 





Papa Martel, by Gerard Robichaud 
239 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


oc Rosicuaup, in Papa Marie, 
tells the story of a French-C@ 
nadian family living in Groveton, 
Maine, during the years 1919-1937. 
While the history of the world during 
those years does permeate the novel, th’ 
story, on the whole, concentrates 
the growth and development of thi 
family. 

Following their papa’s example, tt 
Martels learn to “. . . work hard, plat 
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hard, love hard, pray to God .. . in 
Heaven, laugh once a day to stimulate 
[the] arteries, marry and multi- 
Meee 
Papa Martel had seven children 
whom he and his wife, Cecile, reared 
with intelligence, love and great good 
humor. What happens to them is enter- 
taining reading. Blessed as they were 
with an intelligent and loving set of 
parents whose strength and good sense 
develop vividly over the years, the little 
Martels follow Louis and Cecile on the 
great adventure of learning—both for- 
mal and informal. We watch the inter- 
play of these two characters as the story 
of their family unfolds. 

The children grow and Papa Martel 
puffs on his pipe, thinks, philosophizes 
or comments to their Maman on their 
needs, characters or difficulties. He is 
mature and vigorous, possessing a rol- 
licking sense of humor at times a trial to 
his equally intelligent, but gentler wife. 
Cecile Martel is a wise and loving wom- 
an confident in the strength of her 
man and in her Catholic faith. She had 
been a nun and while in the convent 
came to realize the need for a classical 
education—both in French and in Eng- 
lish. Her ideas are excellent and might 
be applied with profit to the instruc- 
tion of American families. 

This is a good family story. It has 
strength, humor, poignancy, excitement 
and a variety of interesting episodes. It 
is dificult to believe that the message in 
the Foreword—“Papa Martel, his family, 
and his friends, have no counterpart in 
real life”—is really true. 

Rosetta Bircu 


The Real Silvestri, by Mario Soldati. 
Translated by Archibald Col- 
quhoun. 188 pp. Knopf. $2.95. 


O™ IS INCLINED to call this an adult 
love story, in the same sense in 
which people talk of adult westerns. 
Mr. Soldati’s subject, to put it bluntly 
and inadequately, is illicit love, but his 
treatment of it is as different from to- 
day’s hard-breathing school as, say, The 
Oxbow Incident is from “The Lone 
Ranger.” Soldati appeals to the reader's 
understanding and compassion, not to 
his adrenal glands. 

_ As the story opens, the little Roman 
journalist Gustavo Silvestri has been 
dead for five years. The story is told by 
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Mario Soldati: ‘‘He was just a man” 


his old and devoted friend, the lawyer 
Peyrani, who has always believed—in 
fact, known, without the possibility of 
question—that Silvestri was a loving, 
utterly generous and humble soul. Pey- 
ranis memories of his ugly, saintly 
friend are touching and real. 

On a business trip through the 
French Alps, Peyrani unexpectedly runs 
into an old acquaintance, the former 
Aurora Almagia, a coarse but lushly 
magnetic woman with whom Silvestri 
had been hopelessly in love. From Au- 
rora, now married to a fat, ineffectual 
storekeeper, Peyrani hears a version of 
the affair that he finds inconceivable— 
that Silvestri had been a scheming, mer- 
ciless blackmailer who had broken up 
Aurora’s previous liaison. Desperately 
as Peyrani argues against it, Aurora’s 
story appears to bear out her opinion. 

Which was the real Silvestri? The 
bewildered Peyrani can find no pat an- 
swer, but the answer he does reach—“In 
reality he was just a man, like me and 
like any other. That was all”’—is more 
satisfying thdn a review can make it 
appear. 

Soldati is too honest and perceptive a 
writer to find a solution in a mere label. 
He does not deal in types; the least of 
the characters in his book—even a shame- 
less old man whom we glimpse singing 
a dirty song in a cafe—has his own dig- 
nity and uniqueness. “Just a man,” in 
the sense which Peyrani gives the 
phrase, is not a bad thing to be. 

Soldati is a subtle writer with a de- 
ceptively simple style, and his ‘book is 
a masterly piece of craftsmanship. 

Dan Tucker 





Wisconsin in Their Bones, by Au- 
gust Derleth. 265 pp. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. $4.50. 


His 1s A beautiful collection of short 
stories. To anyone familiar with 
Mr. Derleth’s work, no more introduc- 
tion is needed. Here is a writer who is 
as nearly a perfect master of his craft 
as you are likely to find anywhere. 
Poignant without growing sentimental, 
expressing truth without becoming sen- 
tentious, his work also has an inevitable 
feeling for the somber beauty of nature. 
Mr. Derleth sees much of this story 
material, laid in and around a mythical 
Sac Prairie in Wisconsin, through the 
eyes of a growing boy and, though the 
device is patent, it is a wonderful way 
to get at simple truth. Most of us 
adults drag an ever lengthening chain, 
and we are encumbered by a thousand 
troubles, but the clear eyes of a thir- 
teen-year-old boy see straight to the 
heart of a problem, and undisturbed 
by questions of what people will think, 
he wants to do what his soul says is 
right. 

Sometimes Mr. Derleth is whimsi- 
cal, as in “The Valley Whippoorwill,” 
in which a pretty graduate student, in- 
terested in ornithology, has a little trick 
played upon her by a bird caller. But 
it ends happily: she gets a very fine 
man. “April Kinney” explores with 
sympathetic intensity the grief of a 
woman who has been brutally domi- 
nated by father and mother and shows 
how she finally attains to a fateful de- 
cision that frees her. “Monie” is a trag- 
edy, but sensitive and true. But better 
than any other, I liked “A Ring for 
Stella.” It again deals with the old clash 
of new and aged ideas, but this time 
it is a clash without viciousness and 
one skillfully resolved in a wholesome 
way. “Camomile” is thrilling, but the 
most ambitious story is “The House of 
Moonlight,” as it is also by far the most 
penetrating. Much of the speculation 
lies in that eerie world of shadows be- 
tween reality and the fantasies of a 
wounded mind. It deals with the strug- 
gles of an artist trapped by a complex 
web of misfortunes as his soul blunders 
toward salvation. 

Everywhere there is delicacy of 
thought and writing, a musician-like 
skill which selects and rejects words, 
figures and tonality. 


L. V. Jacks 
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By DORIS GRUMBACH 


Fiction 


Bookshel 


HE MAN-EATER OF MAL- 

GUDI, by R. K. Narayan. 250 pp. 
Viking. $3.95. Narayan is considered 
India’s leading novelist. This, the tenth 
of his books, is a small, semi-precious 
gem. Conceived as a parable, it tells 
on the literal level the story of a fas- 
cistic taxidermist, Vasu, who terrorizes 
a town and almost succeeds in his vici- 
ous drive to prove “it is up to us to 
prove our superiority to nature.” His 
antagonist, Nataraj, is a gentle printer 
engaged in the altruistic job of publish- 
ing an obscure poet’s life-work. The 
war between Vasu and Nataraj over 
the survival of an elephant becomes a 
gigantic engagement between good and 
pure evil. In a series of rather un- 
necessarily elongated scenes, Vasu 
metamorphosizes from evil man to the 
devil himsef—“He was the prince of 
darkness and in darkness were his ac- 
tivities to be conducted”—whose reign 
of terror ends in a strange and original 
way. The first one-hundred pages of 
this book strike the reader with great 
force; only the length of the parable 
and the number of tangential details 
spoil the total effect. 

FIRST FAMILY, by Christopher 
Davis. 253 pp. Coward-McCann. $3.95. 
Novels which use “a present and pre- 
vailing fact” as basis for their stories 
are becoming common, especially when 
the present fact is integration and the 
troubles surrounding its accomplish- 
ment. This touching novel is of this 
genre and yet distinguished within it: 
it deals with a Negro family of great 
cultural and intellectual attainments, 
who try to settle in a white section of 
a northern city; its characters are not 
types, not even symbols of the two 
sides of the ugly question, but people. 
The Negroes are not always heroic and 
long-suffering, but often misunderstand- 
ing, violent and vindictive; the Whites 
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are not entirely black-hearted villains, 
but very often well-meaning and kind. 
The language is rough, but then again, 
so is the whole social situation. 

SOMETHING LIGHT, by Mar- 
gery Sharp. 247 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.95. A lighter-than-air omelet. Lady 
photographer of dogs goes off on quest 
of husband; each of three tries ends in 
failure. Last one unexpectedly works. 
Dialogue is heavily, determinedly light. 
Miss Sharp is that modern phenomenon, 
a writer of humor who seldom achieves 
anything funny. 

THE REFUGEE, by Helen Fowler. 
249 pp. Macmillan. $4.50. On page 61 
of this well-told tale, which begins as 
a deceptively quiet, everyday sort of 
family novel, set in Australia, five 
people are murdered by a grief-crazed 
European refugee. This terrible act 
comes as the long day, which is the 
novel’s time span, is just beginning; 
the sole survivor, Lon Richards, and his 
priest brother-in-law spend the rest of 
the day and night battling beween 
them: the priest against Lon’s desire 
to die at his own hand with his wife 
and children, and Lon to come to some 
terms on which he can live again. The 
conclusion, tying up every loose end in 
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a double-quick knot, comes too patly 
to be entirely believable and prevents 
this vivid and otherwise satisfying novel 
from maintaining the high level of 
credibility of the earlier sections. 

A WALK WITH LOVE AND 
DEATH, by Hans _ Koningsberger, 
167 pp. Simon and Schuster. $3.50, 
One reads this long short-story without 
emotion or involvement. A young stu: 
dent walks across France on his way 
to Oxford to escape the miseries of 
fourteenth-century feudalism. He falls 
“ideally” in love with-a noble girl of 
sixteen, rescues her from a_ peasants 
revolt and, talking and loving, roams 
with her through the countryside. Ro- 
mantically they die in each other's arms. 
Written with an admirably disciplined 
objectivity, the story is seasoned with 
history but essentially remains a time 
less tale of romantic love during war. 

THE WATCHMAN, by _ Davis 
Grubb. 275 pp. Scribners. $3.95. A 
high-grade, well-written western-mys- 
tery-murder tale is told with intensity 
and skill by a master of this sort of story 
(The Night of the Hunter, A, Dream 
of Kings). Luther Alt is an_ heroic 
sheriff who presides over a story that 
includes child-rape, a multiplicity of 
murders, an embittered former hang 
man, a town prostitute, an insane mur 
deress. Unsavory as the characters are 
when described in bald epithet, Mr. 
Grubb’s depth of analysis and _ poetic 
prose save them from being flat stereo 
types and suggest a future possibility 
when this same masterly control will be 
applied to a less repellent story. 

THE PRIME MINISTER’S WIFE, 
by Doris Leslie. 319 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.95. This is a slight, gossipy and anec- 
dotal life of the gay young milliner, 
humbly-born (“The Lord helps those 
who help theirselves,” she once said) 
but with all the native gifts of a charm 
ing woman. Married first to Wyndham 
Lewis and later the devoted and self 
sacrificing wife of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Mary Anne seems endowed by nature 
to make some writer a perfect subject, 
full of all the positive virtues and pos 
sessed of none of the other kind. Ac 
curate or not, the results are most reat 
able. ; 

ROAD THROUGH THE WOODS, 
by Pamela Frankau. 262 pp. Doubleday: 
$3.95. Novels that begin with maif 
characters in a state of deep amnesid 
have always struck me as being guilty 
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Pamela Frankau: Stacked deck 


of stacking the pack, The author is fear- 
ful of the interest-provoking qualities 
in created characters and so adds an- 
other element which will provoke in- 
terest, even in the character himself: 
who is he? Slowly, Daniel Black dis- 
covers his identity while learning the 
true nature of those around him. Sus- 
pense and interest are lacking in this 
novel. 

THE GODDAM WHITE MAN, by 
David Lytton. 247 pp. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $3.50. “Jesus, can I hate the white 
man” is the first sentence of this bald 
and often blasphemous fictional “con- 
fession” of one black citizen of the Cape 
Peninsula, South Africa, whose life 
would seem to be a pattern for others 
of his race, and whose hatred is in- 
eluctable. Johannes has a white father— 
a Dutch Reformed minister he was— 
and a Basuto mother. From this il- 
legitimate start, he pulls himself out of 
the mire up to the slightly higher 
ground that money buys for him. Vi- 
olent and rebellious, he sees his life 
as a crime his unknown father _per- 
petrated (“to bestow a life that might 
be either a curse or a blessing”). As 
the book closes on a tentative note, one 
has the feeling that Johannes’ bloody 
history is only partly told, and that the 
violence that is now Africa will dete: - 
mine his later life. 

THE PAPER WALL, by Ira Morris. 
303 pp. Knopf. $3.95. Professor Hali- 
day comes to Tokyo to spend a sab- 
batical year lecturing on American liter- 
ature. Quoting Emerson in one of his 
lectures, he says, “no change of cir- 
cumstances can repair a defect of char- 
acter. . .” Haliday’s own defect—an 
act of moral cowardice toward a Jewish 
political friend—follows him to Japan, 
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infects his relations with his wife, his 
friends and the students and professors 
of every political coloration in Japan. 
His death comes as his heart fails, for 
the second time, presumably, and ends 
this occasionally interesting story of the 
harassed fate of a deeply liberal man of 
weak will. Mr. Morris’ prose lacks a de- 
fining style; he relies heavily upon cus- 
tom in his choice of word and phrase. 
Too often his minor characters become 
types in a moral paradigm. 


THE LADIES OF SOISSONS, by 
Sidney CunliffeOwen. 126 pp. New- 
man. $2.95. Writing fiction with the 
approach of a professional historian, the 
author sketches in with a gently acid 
pen the colorful history of an imagin- 
ary community of English nuns; he 
uses its abbesses as the catafalque for 
the story. These are mitred abbesses (an 
anachronism, young Abbess Eileen re- 
alizes, in the second half of the twenti- 
eth century). Bishops bowed to them, 
and their history from the eighteenth 
century to the present, under Mr. Cun- 
liffe-Owen’s hand, is a lovely succession 
of different personalities. A spare, wry, 
charming bit of church history, which 
rings with all the truth of well-imag- 
ined fiction. 

STOWAWAY, by Lawrence Sargent 
Hall. 188 pp. Little, Brown. $3.75. A 
grim story of the life and death of the 
Liberty Belle, a cargo “rust-bucket” 
whose fate it was to wander, forgotten 
and rotting, without destination after 
the war and its purpose were over. As 
the ship rots, all the elements of the 
crew disintegrate; men of character and 
purpose end as mad, sick, drunk, hardly- 
human relics, The story has an almost 
eerie quality of reality, only occasionally 
dissipated by the author’s tendency to 
overwrite. At the same time, there per- 
sists the suggestion of larger truths 
about humanity cut away from moral 
purpose and a safe haven. 

TERESA, by Frank Baker. 288 pp. 
Coward-McCann. $3.95. Subtitling his 
story “A Journey Out of Time,” this 
English novelist has written a shuttling 
story of the long, troubled life of Teresa 
Bennet. Detrimental to his compassion- 
ate and sometimes moving story is the 
narrative device Mr. Baker has chosen: 
he moves Teresa’s life erratically back 
and forth in time, thus preventing the 
slow accumulation of detail that cus- 
tomarily forms the reader’s concept of 
character. This constant violation of 





time-sequence disturbs as well the 
reader's emotive response to ‘Teresa, 
whose war with religion ends with a 
deathbed reconciliation. The rebellious, 
intelligent, indepedent and proud old 
woman finds at last that there is no 
“use in searching for happiness. I dare- 
say we have to let it search for us.” 
Mr. Baker’s reason for this unsettling 
technique is clear, but unfortunately it 
affects vitally the reader’s desire to par- 
ticipate and feel. 

BATTALION OF SAINTS, by 
Richard Wormser. 312 pp. McKay. 
$4.95. This long, moderately interesting 
historical novel tells of the long west- 
ward trek of a group of Mormons 
(saints of the title) who travel as a 
military battalion from Missouri to New 
Mexico. The expected violences, ro- 
mances and conflicts are described in 
flat, average prose. 

A WINTER'S TALE, by Jon God- 
den. 275 pp. Knopf. $3.95. Miss God- 
den writes a gentle, subtle prose. Her 
novel is of the dimensions of the mini- 
ature, so reduced in scale that a three- 
year-old Alsatian bitch named Silvie is 
the heroine. Two men, a scar-faced faith- 
ful servant and a famous novelist-bach- 
elor, live alone in an isolated country- 
side. Their winter idyll is interrupted 
by the intrusion of a young actress who 
is in love with the writer. Solemnly 
they enact the customary roles of lover, 
loved one and jealous onlooker, and 
only Silvie cuts through their manner- 
ed minuet to bring a violent end to 
the small tableau. The reader sinks into 
the story, is lulled into belief and feels 
only occasional impatience with the 
selfish bachelor-novelist who seems per- 
ilously close to the romantic stereotype 
of the “writer.” 
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The Crisis of Western Education, 
by Christopher Dawson. 246 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. $3.95. 


Fo THE greater part of his scholarly 
career, Christopher Dawson has con- 
sistently urged that the study of Chris- 
tian culture be given a prominent place 
in higher education, not only to main- 
tain Christian tradition, but also to pro- 
tect humanity from being engulfed by 
modern secular, technological special- 
isms. In The Crisis of Western Educa- 
tion, he develops his views, with special 
reference to education in the United 
States, the hope of the world in re- 
gaining unity in Christian culture. 

Calling on his vast knowledge of his- 
tory, Dawson develops in Part I “The 
History of Liberal Education in the 
West.” Two chapters, “The Develop- 
ment of the American Educational Tra- 
dition” and “Catholic Education and 
Culture in America,” are excellent ex- 
positions of the educational effort in 
the United States. 

Part II is concerned with “The Situa- 
tion of Christian Education in the Mod- 
ern World.” The author concludes that 
today three vital problems confront Wes- 
tern education: “first, how to maintain 
the tradition of liberal education against 
the growing pressure of scientific spe- 
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cialization and utilitarian vocationalism; 
secondly, how to retain the unity of 
Western culture against the dissolvent 
forces of nationalism and racialism; and 
thirdly, how to preserve the tradition of 
Christian culture in the age of secu- 
larism.” He explains in greater detail 
than in his previous works the need 
to study Christian culture and possible 
plans for colleges, universities and 
graduate schools. In introducing such 
a program, he advises, first, an adjust- 
ment of existing curricula, not a clean 
sweep of them; and second, not confin- 
ing students solely to past culture since 
Christian culture is a continuing process. 

Part III is devoted to “Western Man 
and the Technological Order”; here 
Dawson presents ways of offsetting 
technological secularism, the enemy of 
Christian culture. In a detailed Ap- 
pendix, specific programs for graduate 
and undergraduate study are outlined 
by John Mulloy and John Gleason. 

The Crisis of Western Education is 
not a mere repetition of the author’s 
views, but a refined presentation and a 
penetrating analysis of education and 
culture in the Western world, with par- 
ticular consideration of Catholic insti- 
tutions in the United States. Everyone 
interested in the improvement of Chris- 
tian education and the preservation of 
Christian culture should read this out- 
standing book, 

BrotHer Witi1AM Mane, C.S.C. 


The New Capitalists, by Louis O. 
Kelso and Mortimer J. Adler. 
109 pp. Random House. $3.50. 


I T 1s truly amazing that so small a book 
can contain so much that is valuable, 
yet be so full of nonsense. What is 
valuable is the proposal for reforming 
part of our economic system. According 
to the authors, the now popular methods 
of financing enterprises by selling bonds 
(rather than stocks) and by retaining 
corporate profits (that would otherwise 
be paid out in dividends) result in 
capital being concentrated in the pos- 
session of a relatively few individuals 


and corporations. Such practices lead 
the system to its own destruction, some- 
what as Marx predicted, because they 
result in an increasingly inequitable 
distribution of property and control. 
The authors’ “financed-capitalist plan” 
would avoid this by making it easy for 
the great mass of Americans to finance 
enterprise by purchasing shares of own- 
ership, on the installment plan. 

A new institution is proposed to carry 
out this plan—the Capital Diffusion 
Insurance Corporation. This gover- 
ment corporation would insure commer- 
cial bank loans granted to finance the 
purchase of newly-issued stocks. Such 
CDIC-insured loans would be the main 
source of new financing, since retained 
profits would be prohibited by law. 

While the name, CDIC, is an ob 
vious parallel to the FDIC, which in- 
sures bank deposits, actually the CDIC 
would be more like the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, which underwrites 
loans on real estate. It would insure 
loans granted by commercial banks for 
the purchase of newly-issued stocks ap- 
proved by a recognized investment 
banker. 

By this plan, the present small pro- 
portion of households owning “viable 
capital estates” would be greatly in 
creased, i.e., there would be an increase 
in the number of estates that are large 
enough to generate an income that ma 
terially contributes to the support of 
the household. In time, income taxes 
could be reduced because that part of 
the revenue from income taxes that is 
used to redistribute the income more 
equitably would not be needed. 

The proposal is worthwhile. An ex- 
citing extension is the possibility of us 
ing the CDIC as a policy device (Cin 
addition to monetary and fiscal pol- 
icies). The government would increase 
or decrease the quantity of productive 
loans to be insured, according to the 
cyclical needs of the economy. 

The nonsense, mentioned above, is 
found in the authors’ general economics. 
They evidently have made no attempt 
to understand the basic principles of 
modern economics; yet they sneer at 
economists and offer their own super 
ficial solution to all of the economic 
problems that confront us, including 
inflation and growth. Their jargon and 
their attitude will be irritating to profes 
sional economists. 

Witt R. Waters 
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India and the West, by Barbara 
V/ard. 256 pp. Norton. $4.50. 


HEREVER we look today, outward 
W i the international scene or in- 
ward upon our domestic affairs, we face 
that same question: can our ideals and 
institutions solve the exigent problems 
of a rapidly changing world well 
enough and quickly enough to assure 
our own survival in a tolerable inter- 
national society? Barbara Ward’s latest 
book poses a vital international aspect 
of the challenge. 
In the crisis of India, our Judeo- 
Christian, liberal, democratic civiliza- 
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Barbara Ward: Two choices 


tion is on trial in two ways. Each in- 
volves the same ultimate question of our 
survival. In the first place, India is at- 
tempting the breakthrough to modern- 
ization with the mixed economy and 
political freedom associated with the 
West. If India succeeds, there is hope 
that other under-developed nations will 
also follow the Western way to the ma- 
terial and individual benefits of mod- 
ernization. If India fails, the likelihood 
is that these new uncommitted coun- 
tries will choose the communist road. 
This is the first aspect of the challenge 
which Miss Ward poses. 

The second is that India’s success 
in the next few years depends on out- 
side help. In urging that that help must 
come from the West, Miss Ward pre- 
sents arguments based on national self- 
interest, on the need to check the ex- 
pansion of communism and, finally, on 
the Christian obligation of love for our 
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fellow men. Miss Ward summons us to 
move promptly and heartily in accord- 
ance with the ideals of charity and 
brotherhood that give Western civiliza- 
tion its claims to greatness. 

The first two parts of India and the 
West are a lucid review of the poli- 
tical and economic history of the West 
and a similar recital of Indian develop- 
ment. Two elements in Western mod- 
ernization differentiate it from the In- 
dian situation. The first is the slower 
pace of preparatory changes that paved 
the way for the breakthrough to self- 
sustaining growth in the West. The sec- 
ond is the fact that the massive sacri- 
fices necessary to Western self-capital- 
ization through the breakthrough were 
accomplished without the necessity of 
securing popular consent. India, in con- 
trast to Russia and China, is attempting 
to achieve modernization with popular 
consent and support. India’s valiant 
struggle, Miss Ward shows, is very 
much our own. 

Rosert W. McCruccace 


In Place of Folly, by Norman Cou- 
sins. 224 pp. Harper. $3. 


RITISH philosopher - mathematician 
Bertrand Russell recently wrote a 
terse history of mankind: “Since Adam 
and Eve ate the apple, man has never 
refrained from any folly of which he 
was capable. The End.” Russell’s dread- 
ful epitome envisions an indescribable 
nightmare of nuclear-rocket warfare re- 
sulting in the “decimation of the human 
race.” Norman Cousins, editor of Sat- 
urday Review, fully endorses Russell’s 
calamitous prophecy, unless bold steps 
are initiated now to avert the monstrous 
“folly” of universal annihilation. Hence 
the title, In Place of Folly. 

Writing in a style and mood of a 
messenger in a hurry, Cousins plunges 
head-on into the grim literature of 
World War III (nuclear, chemical, bi- 
ological, radiological) and some of the 
moral problems the use of such weapons 
must pose for all but the completely 
uninformed and calloused conscience. 
He translates the forbidding terminol- 
ogy of the scientists into human dis- 
eases, the bloodless and innocent sta- 
tistics of the military into lives de- 
stroyed, the race permanently maimed. 

Yet, it is safe to assume that most 
people who are not nearly so con- 





Norman Cousins: One answer 


versant with the literature of World 
War III as Cousins would agree with 
him that every effort must be made to 
prevent such a war. But it is equally 
safe to say that most people, or at least 
most Americans, consider the Russians 
at fault for the present armaments race 
and its built-in threat of planetary de- 
struction. So long as Khrushchev threat- 
ens to “bury” us, what sensible choice 
do we have but to arm to the teeth and 
defend ourselves with all our might? 
The affliction that might befall the 
world would be most unfortunate in- 
deed. But would it be our fault? So runs 
the “commonsense” argument for contin- 
uing our efforts to surpass Russia’s 
capability in the nuclear arms race. 

Cousins assumes this argument is in 
the minds of many people. But he 
makes short shrift of it. He does not 
consider Russia solely responsible for 
the present arms race. Moreover, no 
matter who is at fault for beginning the 
mad scramble for weapons supremacy, 
the price of continuing it is global sui- 
cide. 

Cousins’ proposal for avoiding this 
tragedy is the establishment of a world 
organization with authority to prevent 
any nation from waging war against 
another. 

Since clearly the state is no longer 
able to protect its own citizens by means 
of war and since a war fought with 
modern arms may bring down the cur- 
tain on the human race, Cousins be- 
lieves that man’s only salvation lies in 
stripping the state of the right and 
power to make war. How? By trans- 
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ferring to a world organization the nec- 
essary authority and military forces to 
prevent any state or any combination 
of states from realizing their claims 
against other states by force of arms. 
Cousins thinks that this might be done 
by expanding the United Nations into 
a world federation of states patterned on 
the principle of the American federal 
system of government. 

To all who would object to the merits 
of his proposal on the grounds that, on 
the evidence, Moscow cannot be ex- 
pected to cooperate, Cousins replies 
that the Communists are no more in- 
terested than anyone else in committing 
suicide, Besides, the Communists are no 
more guilty than the democracies in 
maintaining the fatal fiction of “na- 
tional sovereignty,” when it is precisely 
“the absence of authority over the na- 
tion itself’ that has made our planet a 
jungle of international anarchy and po- 
tential radio-active dust. 

In Place of Folly is one of the all 
too few efforts to explain and chart a 
route out of the world’s nuclear dilem- 
ma. The book is a considerable achieve- 
ment. It should be read. Or, to borrow 
from Cousins, “do we crave the dis- 
tinction of being the last generation of 
men on earth”? 

Apert H. MILter 


mae 


American Catholicism and the In- 
tellectual Ideal, edited by Frank 
L. Christ and Gerard E. Sherry. 
318 pp. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
$2.30. 


F you have become confused in fol- 

lowing the current debate on Catho- 
lic intellectualism, if you have wondered 
why, in the face of past achievements, 
the term anti-intellectual is being ap- 
plied to the Church’s vast educational 
system, if you are disturbed because so 
few Catholic institutions receive grants 
from foundations and that relatively 
few of their students win scholarships 
from the National Science Foundation, 
if, finally, you would like to follow the 
dialogue from its inception to date, this 
is the book for you. 

Here, in chronological order, is an 
anthology of pertinent materials on the 
Catholic intellectual ideal — excerpts 
from documents, addresses, editorials, 
book reviews, comments from friend 
and foe, from the hierarchy, professors, 
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businessmen, the professions, interested 
laymen. A quick glance at the table of 
contents or the author index will re- 
veal the depth and breadth of coverage. 

A member of a minority group—eco- 
nomically, socially and religiously—the 


immigrant Catholic in the United 
States followed, with few exceptions, 
the usual pattern of foreigners in a 
strange land. Grateful at first for mere 
toleration, he gradually improved his 
status, at first in the ranks of labor, 
then in business and politics, in the 
paying professions, until he finally 
reached an executive position which 
normally brings social recognition and 
opportunity for leadership. But simple 
and practical as the process may seem, 
it is the work, not of one, but of sev- 
eral generations. So it was not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century and 
later that Catholic leadership attracted 
attention and elicited criticism. 

There was much soul searching, but 
not a great deal of action, until Mon- 
signor John Tracy Ellis gave his mem- 
orable address to the Catholic Commis- 
sion on Intellectual and Cultural Af- 
fairs on May 14, 1955. His clarification 
of the issues involved was a challenge 
which produced a strong reaction 
throughout the academic world. One 
has but to read the selection of re- 
sponses (pp. 176-280) to realize “how 
well-aimed and how accurate” were the 
speaker’s contentions. 

Although the main issues are still un- 
resolved, participants in the debate have 
broadened to include students, soda- 
lists, youth conferences and various dis- 
cussion groups among the laity. These 
late-comers will find this anthology a 
veritable vade mecum. Appendix A has 
a list of topics, questions and sugges- 
tions for long and short papers. There 
is also a selected bibliography of perti- 
nent articles from the major Catholic 
periodicals. Teachers and moderators 
will find this compilation a treasure. 
The debate should go forward. 

Sister Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 


Red Star Over Cuba, by Nathaniel 
Weyl. 222 pp. Devin-Adair. 
$4.50. 


HE AUTHOR of this angry book — 
angry because it shows that Castro’s 
Cuba need never have developed — 
knows something about communist 





techniques. He knows something about 
Latin America, too. While a Commu- 
nist in the same cell with Alger Hiss 
during the "Thirties, he was a specialist 
in Latin American affairs. He knows 


Latin America from numerous visits, 


Finally, he has read widely and deeply 
in communist literature dealing with 
Latin America. This is his thesis: 


I shall try to show that the clues to the 
character of Fidel Castro and his insurgent 
movement were clear at all times to those 
having eyes to see with and brains to rea- 
son with; that the development of the 26th 
of July movement assumed the fairly con- 
ventional pattern of a Communist cover 
operation; that the State Department was 
repeatedly warned of the Communist char- 
acter of this movement, but chose to dis- 
regard such warnings; and that, once their 
movement triumphed, Fidel Castro and his 
associates followed standard Sino-Soviet op- 
erating procedures for the seizure and con- 
solidation of power. 
There is no doubt that Weyl is right 
and that the State Department botched 
things up but good. A large slice of the 
blame goes to the State Department for 
whitewashing the Castro movement. Al- 
though Castro was a_ card-carrying 
Communist at the University of Havana 
and played a part in the Bogota up 
rising of 1948, the State Department 
ignored this. Roy Rubottom, then As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Latin 
America, comes in for very sharp 
criticism, as does W. A. Wieland, Direc- 
tor of the Carribean Division, Central 
American Affairs. Strictly not State De- 
partment but blamed along with it is 
Milton Eisenhower characterized as “a 
well-intentioned, vaguely leftist former 
New Deal bureaucrat.” 
Newsmen-turned-authors, such as 
Jules Dubois and Ray Brennan, are 
blamed for picturing Fidel as Robin 
Hood. A special assault is made upon 
Herbert L. Mathews, “an inveterate 
apologist for Soviet-infiltrated move- 
ments.” Says Weyl: “If there was any 
single American who could be held re- 
sponsible for the Cuban tragedy, it was 
Herbert L. Mathews of the New York 
Times.” TV men Ed Murrow and Ed 
Sullivan reap some criticism: the first, 
because he staged a laudatory TV pro- 
gram on Fidel; the second, because he 
interviewed Fidel in the mountains. 
“You are not a Communist, are you 
Fidel?” he asked. “You are a devout 
Catholic, aren’t you?” Sullivan was ur 
aware that Castro, if anything, is not 
uncommunicative. Weyl concludes: 
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“The effect was comic in terms of the 
theatre; tragic in terms of politics.” 

In the final chapter — “What Is To 
Be Done?”—the author attempts sugges- 
tions to salvage what we can of dimin- 
ishing prestige in Latin America and 
prevent further communist exploitation 
there. It might be well for people in and 
outsiie the government to read this dis- 
mal story of how an upstart took on 
Uncle Sam and made us eat crow. 

JosepH F. MENEz 


The Khrushchev Pattern, by Frank 
Gibney. 280 pp. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. $4.95. 


A History of the Cold War, by John 
Lukacs. 288 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.95. 


F RANK GIBNEY, a journalist who 
wrote The Khrushchev Pattern, at- 
tempts to unfold Khrushchev’s foreign 
policy in the light of ideological con- 
cepts. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
Mr. Gibney over-emphasizes the “for- 
mal repudiation of the Leninist doc- 
trine” of the inevitability of a war be- 
tween the “Socialist” and the “Capital- 
ist” worlds. According to Mr. Gibney, 
Mr. Khrushchev’s “peaceful co-exis- 
tence” is turning “Lenin inside out.” 
The author seems to stress too much 
the overt propaganda statements, be- 
cause the full Soviet meaning of peace- 
ful co-existence includes all forms of 
warfare except the actual use of military 
forces in combat. An evaluation of So- 
viet actions should primarily be based 
on the Soviet practice of “revolutionary 
pragmatism,” that is, the application of 
Machiavellian tactics “justified” with 
revolutionary vocabulary. 

Otherwise, Mr. Gibney’s book is a 
readable survey of the Khrushchev era 
from 1955 to 1960 which, according to 
the author, proved to be quite success- 
ful in improving the Soviet position. 
The author certainly succeeds in re- 
counting and interpreting some of the 
major international events which shaped 
relations between the Soviet bloc and 
the Western world in different areas of 
the world. 

A disturbing anti-intellectual _ atti- 
tude of the author can repeatedly be 
observed. This expresses itself not only 
in unfortunate terms such as “Tokyo 
eggheadery” or “Japanese egghead pub- 
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lications” but also in a suspicious atti- 
tude of the role of the intellectual fer- 
mentation throughout the world. Ob- 
viously, not all attempts to bring about 
changes of the status quo are Soviet in- 
spired. Let us, for example, remember 
the Hungarian revolt. 

Mr. Gibney makes a brief but strong 
evaluation of Western “reaction” to the 
Khrushchev pattern in Soviet foreign 
policy. He believes that especially the 
United States leadership remained pass- 
ive, reacted sluggishly and drifted un- 
decisively instead of utilizing inherent 
weaknesses of the Soviet position, such 
as the problem of succession after the 
death of the single dictator. The author 
forgets that probably one reason for the 
lack of an imaginative and_ positive 
Western policy is that Mr. Gibney’s 
anti-intellectual attitude was also shared 
by the administrators in power whose 
actions he criticizes and whose major- 
ity of advisors came from the so-called 
practical people of the business world. 
It also must be mentioned that the 
book contains an interesting section 
giving information on the various com- 
munist parties of the world. 

In his criticism of Western policies 
and actions, Mr. Gibney receives com- 
plete endorsement from Mr. John Lu- 
kacs, the author of A History of the 
Cold War. Professor Lukacs also criti- 
cizes America’s slow and piecemeal re- 
actions to Soviet policies. Western poli- 
cies were marked with a deep seated 
conservatism sanctifying the status quo. 
Policies lacked dynamic and _ positive 
ideas and also often were influenced by 
a failing unity among the Western 
powers. 

This second book is stimulating and 
challenging and is written by a well 
qualified Catholic scholar. Professor 
Lukacs uses a rather novel approach in 
providing for a better understanding of 
the events and significance of the cold 
war, which is by no means a past his- 
torical fact./in the first part of the book, 
he attempts to describe the principal 
events of the cold war. In the second 
part, he attempts to analyze the major 
American and Russian tendencies and 
developments. / 

Probably Mr. Lukacs overdoes the 
historical background in actually going 
back to some events in the sixteenth 
century. However, the reader is amply 
rewarded by the interesting observa- 
tions of an author who does not hesi- 


tate to present clearly his point of view. 
He gives great credit to two Western’ 
statesmen “for halting the evéntual/ 
spread of Russian Communist tyranny; 
Their integrity, bravery, and _intelli- 
gence shined in retrospect through those 


murky years. They were*Harry S. Tru- 
man and_Ernest Bevin . . .” Professor 


Lukacs also greatly admires Winston 
Churchill who was much quicker in 
recognizing the Soviet danger than most 
of his contemporaries. | 

The author demonstrates throughout 
the entire book his excellent grasp of 
the historical climate and internal con- 
ditions within the Soviet Union and 
the United States. Therefore, he is able 
to present the reader with new though 
reasonable explanations of events which 
influence American-Soviet relations. 

One disturbing fact is Mr. Lukacs’ 
reference to the German “Jewish im- 
migrant scientists” who worked on the 
perfection of the atomic bomb while 
their German colleagues refused to do 
so. And again, it is not clear what he 
wishes to prove by stating that the Ger- 
man rocket experts after the war came 
to the United States and worked with 
the Jewish Teller and Von Neumann. 

On the other hand, the author does 
provide some fine observations and 
evaluations. 

Summing up, it certainly can be 
stated that both books furnish some 
additional information about the com- 
plicated business of Soviet-Western re- 
lations and therefore deserve the atten- 
tion of the general reading public. 

Eric WALDMAN 





Thought Reform and the Psychology 
of Totalism, by Robert Jay Lif- 
ton. 510 pp. Norton. $6.95. 


Hise stupy, loaded with psycholog- 
ical challenges for the survival of 
Western culture, was made by a psy- 
chiatrist qualified by a psychoanalytic 
and scientific background. Dr. Lifton 
first became interested in the cross-cul- 
tural approach to psychiatric research 
while serving as an Air Force psychi- 
atrist in Japan and Korea, 1952-53. 
Since then he has continued to devote 
full time to research, concentrated es- 
pecially on the interplay between in- 
dividual character and historical change 
in China, Japan and the West. This 
particular study is centered on China 
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but slanted to an examination of cul- 
tural currents in America. 

Utilizing the psychiatric interview, 
Dr. Lifton worked with forty research 
subjects, Chinese and Western, who, 
having previously been thoroughly sub- 
jected to brainwashing, shared with him 
their personal “thought reform” experi- 
ences. Twenty-five of these persons 
were Westerners and fifteen Chinese 
who had just entered Hong Kong from 
Red China’s mainland. All of them— 
missionaries, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, businessmen and students—had 
“confessed”—according to the commu- 
nistic ritual—not to actual crimes but 
to those required by the exigencies of 
the moment. 

About no term is the world currently 
more confused than brainwashing. 
Americans conceive of it as an all-power- 
ful, irresistible, unfathomable and mag- 
ical method of achieving total control 
over the human mind. Dr. Lifton’s 
study modifies this image, indicating 
that no humanly devised psychological 
technique can gain irreversible, perma- 
nent and complete control of a man’s 
mind or of his soul. (Psychoses, suicide 
and murder were blockaded by various 
techniques during the three- or four- 
year-long periods of confinement. ) 

This study provokes more questions 
than answers. 

Can China succeed in brainwashing 
all of its citizens, and for how long 
a period, even in the current closed 
comimunist environment, can the effects 
last? 

Due to the chaos and confusion of 
a changing cultural environment, the 
Chinese people reached out for the iron- 
strong grip of totalitarianism Cin the psy- 
chological terms of this study, totalism) 
and extremism. As Dr. Lifton points 
out, what we view as coercion, the 
Chinese Communists see as “a morally 
uplifting, harmonizing, and scientifically 
therapeutic experience.” Will other cul- 
tures need communism, too? The Con- 
go, Japan, even America? 

To what extent is our own culture al- 
ready committed to totalism in theology, 
politics, psychiatry and education? Can 
we remedy our defects before we need 
the re-education of a complex surrender? 

Psychiatrists, social scientists, educa- 
tors, theologians and general readers 
will find this book of compelling in- 
terest. 


Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 
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The Moulding of Communists: The 
Training of the Communist Ca- 
dre, by Frank S. Meyer. 214 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace. $5. 


I HAVE READ almost every important 
work on Communism—written in or 
translated into languages which I can 
read—but I was agreeably surprised to 
discover how much there was which 
was new to me in Mr. Meyer’s book. 

Educated at Princeton and Balliol 
College, Oxford, Mr. Meyer became a 
Communist as an undergraduate and 
was active as a leading member for 
fourteen years. His book is.the most 
profound study which I have read on 
the psychological techniques used to de- 
form the personalities of recruits to com- 
munism and to remake men in the im- 
age of Satan. (A diplomat once told 
me that he had decided to become a 
Catholic: “Your Church is the only 
Church which is sound on the existence 
of the Devil. I’ve been three years en 
poste in Moscow and I know.”) 

Lenin, as we know, carefully studied 
the methods of St. Ignatius and imposed 
on the Bolsheviks the Ignatian principle 
of blind obedience to a superior, but the 
Society of Lenin was, in effect, a satanic 
caricature of the Society of Jesus. It was, 
in fact, the Society of Anti-Jesus. No 
Jesuit owes obedience to a superior who 
demands any action which is contrary 
to morality, but the basic principle of 
communism is the principle falsely at- 
tributed to the Jesuits: the end justifies 
the means. “We repudiate,” wrote Len- 
in, “all morality that is taken outside of 
human, class interests. We say that our 
morality is entirely subordinated to the 
interests of the class struggle of the pro- 
letariat.” Bertolt Brecht, described by 
Mr. Meyer as “the only poet of stature 
Western Communism has produced,” is 
even more explicit: “Who fights for 
Communism must be able to fight and 
not to fight, to say the truth and not to 
say the truth, to keep a promise and to 
break a promise.” And yet, there are 
politicians who still believe that prom- 
ises given and treaties signed at summit 
meetings are worth slightly more than 
scraps of paper. “Who fights for Com- 
munism,” Brecht continues, “has of all 
the virtues only one: that he fights for 
Communism.” 

It is disconcerting for a Catholic to 
discover that among those who renounce 
all virtues in the service of communism 


the proportion of selfless and dedicated 
men and women is far higher than the 
proportion of selfless and dedicated 
Catholics. “A Communist is not tested,” 
writes Mr. Meyer, “until his will has 
become fused with the will of the 
Party. . . . The Party insists not only 
that a Party decision in opposition to 
the position of the individual Commu- 
nist be accepted; but also that he who 
has made the ‘mistake’ must become 
‘the stronger fighter for the Party line’ 

. . this is the goal of the process: to 
force a transformation of the person in 
such a way as to preserve his necessary 
self-respect and at the same time to 
make of him a loyal and driving micro- 
cosm of the Party.” 

The percentage of seasoned Commu- 
nists who “have been through the mill 
of bolshevisation” and have then broken 
with the Party is very, very small. Mr. 
Meyer does not know of a score of cadre 
Communists in America who have 
broken with the Party in the last twenty 
years. 

There is not one member of the Party 
who does not give priority in all his 
plans to the conversion of the world to 
communism. There is not one Catholic 
in ten thousand who is more interested 
in converting his non-Catholic friends 
to the Faith than in his own personal 
preoccupations. The threat of commu- 
nism has to become unmistakable and 
the peril patent before the general run 
of Catholics can be stirred to action. It 
was Catholic action which saved Spain 
in 1936-39, but a million had to die to 
redress the failure of Spanish Catholics 
to avert the catastrophy. 





Frank Meyer: Men in the image of Satan 
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Tis is a brilliant and terrifying book. 
If mide compulsory reading in Catho- 
lic schools and colleges, the years to 
come would have fewer unpleasant sur- 
prises for Catholics. 

Sm Arnotp Lunn 


The Calas Affair: Persecution, Tol- 
eration and Heresy in Eighteenth- 
Century Toulouse, by David D. 
Bien. 199 pp. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $4. 


Protestant cloth merchant, born 
in 1698 and executed by breaking 
on the wheel and strangulation in 1762, 
is the object of this study. He was ac- 
cused of murdering his son because the 
latter wished to become a Roman Cath- 
olic, It later came to light that the son 
had apparently committed suicide Chis 
body was found by his father on the 
family property). Since suicide was then 
considered a crime, the father tried to 
maintain that his son had been mur- 
dered. However, it was apparently im- 
possible to prove this, whereupon the 
father told the story of the suicide. Al- 
though his statement was rejected, he 
refused to depart from his position dur- 
ing the trial, which was conducted in 
an atmosphere of fanaticism, hate and 
rampant emotional outbursts. After the 
father’s execution, the family moved to 
Geneva where Voltaire learned of the 
affair and wrote about it in his own 
peculiarly oriented crusading spirit. 
The popular image at that time in 
the minds of some French people con- 
cerning Protestants was that of a tradi- 
tional fanatic, malcontent and even 
sympathetic to the enemies of France. 
Such an image—coupled with the anx- 
ieties of an unfruitful war and the con- 
sequent social and economic unrest— 
was sufficient to cause strained emotions 
to erupt into violence. In such an at- 
mosphere, prejudice thrived and broke 
out into persecution. It is to the merit 
of David Bien that he demonstrates that 
this was the temper of the society which 
could raise the person of Calas the Man 
into the symbol of Calas the Protestant, 
thereby giving these highly-wrought, 
emotional attitudes a target upon which 
to vent pent-up frustrations and hate. 
Bien has followed a balanced course 
in exposing all facets of the fanaticism 
surrounding the affaire Calas so that 
we now have a clearer view of the sit- 
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uation. The reader should not look for 
a solution of the affair for there is none. 
It remains shrouded in many unknowns. 
It is just about impossible to find out 
what actually happened to Jean Calas; 
but it is possible to clarify the atmo- 
sphere surrounding the event. The au- 
thor has dissipated the prejudiced view 
of Voltaire, as well as the views of other 
parties concerned, so that an objective 
picture of the affair is given in its his- 
torical perspective. 


Leon H. Bourxg, O.S.B. 


Toleration and the Reformation, by 
Joseph Lecler, S.J. Translated by 
T. L. Westow. 2 vols. boxed, 432, 
544 pp. Association Press. $25 
the set. 


"yen A brave man would undertake 
an investigation of so sensitive a 
problem as the idea of toleration during 
the entire sixteenth century. Not only is 
the subject vast and complex, but it is 
also one that has traditionally been ob- 
scured by polemics of a most subjective, 
passionate nature. However, Father Le- 
cler has written a masterful work. The 
style is clear, the scholarship impeccable 
and the author's attitude dispassionate 
and objective. 

An admirable feature of Toleration 
and the Reformation is its lucid organi- 
zation. There are eight books, each in- 
cluding several chapters which are in 
turn divided into logical topics of man- 
ageable proportions. Thus the reader 
can cope with the impressive mass of 
information presented. The introductory 
book sets the stage by considering the 
question of toleration in the Scriptures, 
Fathers and medieval thinkers. Book II 
discusses Christian humanism. There- 
after, the major divisions follow na- 
tional lines. 

The author deliberately excluded 
Spain and Italy as “countries into which 
the Reformation did not seriously pene- 
trate,’ and the Scandinavian lands 
“where the Reformation established it- 
self, so to speak, surreptitiously, without 
causing grave disorder.” Such omissions 
are unfortunate, Juan de Valdes, Gas- 
paro Contarini, Vittoria Colonna and 
Paul IV, to mention only a few Italians 
and Spaniards, were equally as signifi- 
cant as some of the obscure Dutch and 
English thinkers whose works are ex- 
amined. Also, one misses a synthesis of 


Jesuit opinion. Some individual Jesuits 
are studied, but it would be interesting 
and pertinent to learn what St. Ignatius 
himself and the Jesuit constitutional 
documents had to say on the subject of 
toleration. 

In the introductory section, the au- 
thor shows the differences between Old 
and New Testament attitudes towards 
religious dissent. He establishes the 
basic Biblical texts that later generations 
referred to, and shows how these texts, 
such as the parable of the tares among 
the wheat, served to justify toleration 
or persecution according to the dispo- 
sition of those who quoted them. 

At the start of the Reformation, only 
Christian humanists such as Erasmus 
and his disciples advocated genuine 
toleration. Their opinion did not rest on 
any acceptance of absolute religious lib- 
erty, but rather on the pragmatic rec- 
ognition of the futility of the barbar- 
ities practiced on each other by Catho- 
lics and Protestants. For the humanists, 
the issue of the Reformation was moral 
rather than dogmatic. So it seemed to 
them merely a matter of bringing to- 
gether men of good will to simplify the 
expressions of dogma which decadant 
Scholasticism had unnecessarily compli- 
cated. At the other end of the century, 
the tolerance of the Politiques origi- 
nated in the conviction that the common 
good, economically and socially, de- 
manded a live-and-let-live approach to 
the denominations. 

As the author traces the Reformation 
through the various European states, 
he summarizes—often with lengthy 
quotes—the theories of leading writers. 
At the same time, he does not neglect 
the concrete political scene. While the 
thinkers drew from common ideological 
sources, the political situation in each 
country decisively shaped the religious 
disputes. It was no accident that the 
Politique solution to the religious wars 
arose in France, or that Elizabethan 
England “comes in last in so far as tol- 
erance is concerned.” 

Complicating the issue of religious 
toleration was the parallel problem of 
Church-State relations. The author, who 
has already written on this subject, 
stresses this repeatedly. From the Mid- 
dle Ages, Protestants and Catholics in- 
herited the principle of one religion 
in one State, with the secular arm the 
duty-bound protector of the established 
Faith. Since the direction of early mod- 
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ern political action pointed toward the 
absolute state, abstract discussion of tol- 
erance could hardly be anything but fu- 
tile. Luther’s case is instructive; after 
some initial hesitation, he too authorized 
the harsh regime of an Established 
Church. The German “Cujus regio, ejus 
religio,” or Dutch Erastianism possessed 
an inner logic which theoreticians of 
tolerance or intolerance could not 
achieve. 

In summary, the author assesses the 
situation at the opening of the seven- 
teenth century as follows: “With the ex- 
ception of Brandenburg, legal tolera- 
tion of dissident denominations existed 
only in Catholic countries: France, Po- 
land, Austria, and the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia.” In his opinion, the founders 
of Protestantism contributed little di- 
rectly towards tolerance. Only on its 
fringes did anyone advocate tolerance as 
a principle. In reinforcing rather than 
loosening the ties that linked Church 
and State, they missed their opportun- 
ity. Yet the sixteenth-century contro- 
versies did produce a valuable collec- 
tion of ideas which eventually proved 
fruitful to all. ; 

Within its area, Toleration and the 
Reformation will not be superseded for 
a long time. By no means has Father 
Lecler exhausted the subject; many 
more intensive and equally unbiased 
studies are needed, and the areas he has 
excluded must be analyzed. However, 
this survey will be the starting point 
and a standard for others. It is a par- 
ticularly timely work. The present ecu- 
menical atmosphere and numerous proj- 
ects directed toward reunion of Christ- 
ian denominations require a calm, ac- 
curate understanding of the starting 
point of Christian disunity. In this 
sense the book is a splendid contribu- 
tion to better Protestant-Catholic rela- 
tions. 

Raymonp H. ScuManpt 


Morality and Modern Warfare, 
edited by William J. Nagle. 168 
pp. Helicon. $3.95. 


I T HAs always intrigued me as a moral 
philosopher that problems that are 
the most contemporary and most thorny 
are given the shortest shrift in average 
textbooks, For example, the space de- 
voted to the ethics of war in a stand- 
ard manual is exceedingly small, and 
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the moralist frequently compounds this 
inattention to the problem by referring 
to the just war as a clear application of 
the double effect principle. 

The ethics of war, like the ethics of 
business, seems to command little of 
the ethician’s consideration. There is 
no surprise at the avoidance of trouble- 
some areas of ethical experience because 
it is in these two problems of war and 
business that contingencies multiply. 
The contingencies represent the most 
important and crucial determinant in 
the moral decision. Granted that nuclear 
weapons are licit as legitimate instru- 
ments of force and not violence, the 
total morality becomes a prudential ex- 
ercise in the evaluation of the existen- 
tial circumstances and motivation of the 
user of these weapons. 

Father John Ford, in his essay, “The 
Hydrogen Bombing of Cities,” would 
even question the possibility of the 
double effect in the use of hydrogen 
bombs. For him, civil and military lead- 
ers who would plan and execute the 
dropping of a series of H-bombs on an 
area like Moscow or New York would 
not in practice avoid the direct inten- 
tion of violence to the innocent; could 
not avoid such an intention even if 
they would; and, even if they would 
and could avoid it, would have no pro- 
portionate justifying reason for permit- 
ting the evils which this type of all-out 
nuclear warfare would let loose. In 
this connection, certainly the book un- 
der review should be supplemented by 
the reading of Morals and Missiles 
(published in London) which upholds 
the pacifist position and denys for the 
most part the possibility of a just atom- 
ic war, even of defense. 

Father John Courtney Miurray’s 
contribution, “Theology and Modern 
War,” shows that from a survey of 
papal statements on modern war, there 
is no unqualified condemnation of 
atomic, bacteriological or chemical war- 
fare. Pius XII appears to have modified 
in his writings the concept of a just 
war to be limited to one imposed by 
self-defense against “obvious and ex- 
tremely grave injustices.” This certainly 
seems to be irreconcilable with the ex- 
treme pacifist position that all killing 
in any war is immoral. Father Farraher 
sums up elsewhere (Theological Stud- 
ies, Dec., 1960, p. 593) by saying that 
the historical study of papal documents 
leaves two possible positions for the 





pacifists: (1) that non-violence is the 
better way, even to the point of allow- 
ing Communist domination of the 
world; (2) that nuclear warfare is nec- 
essarily immoral because the evils en- 
tailed are too great to be justified by 
any reason, even the avoidance of Com- 
munist domination. 

The issue then comes to the question 
of which is the greater evil: physical 
destruction and suffering of nuclear war 
or Communist domination. Father Far- 
raher concludes that the evidence of 
authorities of moral theology is in 
agreement with Pius XII and John 
XXIII that Communist domination is 
definitely the greater evil. 

In other essays, Colonel Moriarty 
shows how technology transforms the 
character and dimensions of modern 
war, and Gordon Zahn accentuates 
John Cogley’s protest on the need for 
theologians to confront the real moral 
issues in contemporary warfare. The 
bibliography of eighteen pages by Noel 
Brown is enormously helpful. 

This book should be introduced into 
applied ethics courses as a good auxil- 
iary text. It will stimulate the thinking 
of both teacher and student. 


Tuomas A. Wassmer, S.J. 


Science Ponders Religion, edited by 
Harlow Shapley. 308 pp. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. $5. 


7 COMPLEX relation between sci- 
ence, philosophy and religion has 
puzzled thinkers from the beginning of 
recorded history. In this volume, eight- 
een essays are brought together which 
attempt to give “the scientist’s view” of 
the question. The essays vary widely in 
subject matter and approach. Some dis- 
cuss in detail a historical point, such 
as Darwin’s thoughts about religion. 
Others examine religion as an anthro- 
pological phenomenon, Still others are 
chiefly declarations of belief of one sort 
or another. 

Several great questions recur through- 
out the book. First, is science opposed 
to religion, or do these two give comple- 
mentary views of the Universe? And 
second, is philosophy an intellectual en- 
terprise in its own right, or does it only 
treat those areas of knowledge not yet 
subjected to scientific analysis? And, 
finally, has science made religion (or 
philosophy) unnecessary? A great va 
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riety of views are expressed on these 
questions, but most authors have posi- 
tions which can be identified in terms of 
these alternatives. Not one of the writ- 
ers asserts directly his belief in a re- 
vealed religion of any sort. The more 
open authors allow the possibility of 
revelation but do not indicate their own 
views, except by implication. Several, 
on the other hand, assert again that 
there is an absolute conflict between 
revealed religion and science. 

The volume has several severe short- 
comings, which prevent it from being 
the important book which it might have 
been. Most seriously, many of the con- 
tributors do not bother to define ade- 
quately the terms which they discuss. 
Philosophy and religion are often con- 
fused, and quite distinct types of re- 
ligions are uncritically lumped together. 
The quality of some of the essays is in- 
credibly poor. It is, in fact, obvious that 
too many of the authors did not really 
master important parts of their subjects. 
Several writers display considerable ig- 
norance of the history of ideas and write 
as if they had discovered problems or 
proposed solutions which were actually 
well-known 300—or 2,500 — years ago. 
Thus, the philosophical problem of free- 
dom and causality, recognized from the 
beginning of human thought, is pre- 
sented by several’ as if it arose because 
of modern science. 

Three interesting, related essays 
should be mentioned. Holton gives a 
short but illuminating study of the re- 
ligious orientation of scientists. He ana- 
lyzes the problem in terms of the great 
questions mentioned above, and points 
out that Kepler, Galileo and a large 
fraction of modern scientists with reli- 
gious beliefs are basically complemen- 
tarists, Margenau examines “Truth in 
Science and Religion” in a stimulating 
way, and Barbour compares the meth- 
ods of science and religion. These two 
authors stress the complementary na- 
ture of scientific, philosophical and _re- 
ligious knowledge. 

Unfortunately Cin terms of balance 
and interest), the more extreme views 
are presented much less well than is the 
complementaristic one. Some of the pa- 
pers, for example, which argue for the 
establishment of a new religion based 
on science are so informal and vague 
that they are no more than expressions 
of belief. Most of the authors are over 
sixty years old. They do not realize that 
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what was “good writing” on this sub- 
ject thirty years ago won’t do now, and 
that we are used to better work. We 
have learned something, namely, that 
the quality of the ideas and of their 
presentation comes foremost. One does 
not “get by” any longer with mere as- 
sertions of belief. This lesson some of 
the authors have failed to learn. 

On the whole, the book contains few 
ideas which have not been presented 
better elsewhere. 

Cuarces M. HerzFetp 


Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, 
by Albert Camus. Translated by 
Justin O’Brien. 272 pp. Knopf. 
$4, 


Or YEAR after the tragic death of 
Albert Camus, Justin O’Brien has 
translated a collection of his essays, se- 
lected for this edition by Camus him- 
self, thus representative of his deepest 
preoccupations. We find in this volume 
the famous letters to a German friend, 
articles on the Algerian problem, on 
the revolt in Hungary, on the art of 
the novel, capital punishment and the 
duties of the intellectual in the modern 
world. 

These essays represent what is called 
the “philosophy” of Albert Camus, and 
they show its poverty. Every writer's 
reputation and influence undergo a 
period of eclipse after his death, and 
this is particularly true of French writ- 
ers who are engages, one with their 
time; only posterity is, then, able to 
separate the wheat of permanent value 
from the chaff of momentary commit- 
ments. Yet, the case of Camus is 








Albert Camus: Sincere and confused 





unique: in spite of his insignificance 
as a thinker, he has remained widely 
popular, mainly, I suggest, for two fea- 
tures most admired in this age: he is 
sincere and confused like a college stu- 
dent; of course, he is more articulate. 

Thus his readers in Europe and 
America find in Camus not so much 
the reassuring guide as the well-mean- 
ing young man who does not know the 
answers. This is precisely why he ap- 
peals to them. His problem, like theirs, 
is eternally, annoyingly this: the world 
has no meaning, but the human being 
has shown, throughout history, a re- 
markable set of magnificent obsessions 
with freedom, art, justice. Hence, as 
restated in this volume, “the world has 
no justification but man: he must be 
saved if we want to save the idea we 
have of life.” 

When one reads Camus in French, 
one is carried away by his style, by the 
often classic, Mediterranean luminosity 
of his sentences. Read in translation, 
this book strikes me with its empty 
rhetoric, with its use of “big words” 
which express, no doubt, noble senti- 
ments and genuine indignation, but 
which create the general impression of 
adolescent thinking. 

Let us not be unjust: Camus was a 
good writer, although far below the lev- 
el at which Nobel Prizes ought to be 
granted. He had insights into the prob- 
lematics of this age, repeatedly frus- 
trated by the failures of science, ideol- 
ogies and revolutions. He also had the 
rare courage to. point out (in The 
Rebel) that the act of spontaneous re- 
volt has been confiscated, since 1789, 
by the machinery of terror, although 
he was ill-equipped to penetrate the 
reasons: “The great event of this cen- 
tury,” he writes, “was the forsaking of 
the values of freedom by the revolu- 
tionary movement, the progressive re- 
treat of socialism based on freedom be- 
fore the attacks of a Caesarian and mili- 
tary socialism.” This is, of course, naive 
utopianism, the kind with which dis- 
appointed Marxists and quasi-Marxists 
console themselves. But even so, Camus 
deserves respect as the most articulate 
—and convincing—representative of a 
“philosophy of negation and a positive 
morality which coexist in certain 
minds.” 

This particular combination is not 
likely to remain the dominant theme 
of many generations. The thought of 
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Camus, distilled in noble-sounding es- 
says and editorials (the present volume 
reprints too many of the latter, a genre 
which withers the day after it was writ- 
ten), will soon be as incomprehensible 
as is the “immoralism” of Andre Gide 
today. Camus’ survival is guaranteed, 
however, by two brilliant novels: The 
Stranger and The Fall (The Plague 
falls below their level) and some short 
stories. The “message” of this age, or 
rather, its $.O.S. signal, is therein. 
Tuomas Moinar 


Second Thoughts: Reflections on 
Literature and on Life, by Fran- 
cois Mauriac. Translated by 
Adrienne Foulke. 191 pp. World. 
$3.75. 


HE LIGHT is fading on this contro- 
2 Spsare author's day. And with the 
wisdom born of a lifetime of austere 
compassion and contemplation, Mauriac 
proves once and for all that writing is 
indeed a serious profession, It is a con- 
sequential business that involves in- 
finitely more than mere words and a 
personality. 

His gravity, however, seems to pro- 
duce little wit in his otherwise luminous 
mind. There is no lightheartedness 
here, but much calm; no laughter at 
life, but much in the way of grandeur. 
The splendour of man himself, regard- 
less of his persuasions or follies, en- 
kindles - that’ fame of uniqueness in 
Mauriac which is the delight of his 
followers and the disgust of his foils. 

Sympathy for the human condition 
which has pervaded his novels is here, 
burning warmly. Occasionally, some 
elusive draughts of wind cause his light 
to sputter and to cast shadows on the 
mural he creates. His disenchantment 
is upsetting, but outspoken, and cer- 
tainly worthy of pondering. He admits 
of his loss of “the power to embellish 
and to transfigure” the books of his 
youth which caused him, at one time, 
to weep copiously. Some of these second 
thoughts—those on satiety, poetry and 
music—seem decidedly second-hand; per- 
haps their truth is too deadly for our ac- 
ceptance. He borders on the recondite 
in one essay and becomes curiously com- 
monplace in the next. He weds the 
shocking realities of an urbane, pagan- 
ized world with an esoteric analysis of 
the mystic-poet, Maurice de Guerin. 
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With only death before him, Mauriac 
has embarked on what may be his last 
bittersweet journey into memory. He 
does not look back in anger now that 
the shadows are falling. The arms of 
youth, posture and pretense, are gone 
now, swept along clean with irrelev- 
ancies of style. The distilled thought is 
the value. 

Catchpenny systems, formulae and 
methods which guarantee the public ac- 
ceptance of a writer at literary snack 
bars, receive the Mauriac anathema. He 
berates critics who evaluate a new writer 
by silly comparisons with Balzac, Dos- 
toevski and company. “No one,” he says, 
“thinks of reproaching Manet for hav- 
ing painted Manets. But while Manet 
was alive, he was reproached for being 
Manet.” 

He can be incisive. Denouncing 
Barres, a non-believer who championed 
Christianity for its aesthetics, Mauriac 
declares: “For my own part, I would 
make short shrift of cathedrals, liturgy, 
Gregorian chant, if all these things 
served only to glorify a little piece of 
unleavened bread . . . the miracles of 
mystical love—in a word, holiness — 
would hold no prestige in my eyes had 
they been born of and rested on a lie.” 

Many will find these second thoughts 
un livre tres francais. Perhaps what he 
says of D.H. Lawrence might evoke a 
similar response in us about Mauriac: 
“The fact that he was English hid 
him from me as if he had been behind 
a dense cloud or an impenetrable fog.” 

The old themes are still the best 
themes after all the years: the hidden 
soul, the sensitive appreciation of na- 
ture, the retreat into higher realities 
of the spirit, the balm of Faith. He 
turns to these reflexively and possibly 
salvages these reflections from the ob- 
livion of the “special discount” counter. 

James E. Mirorp 


The Labyrinthine Ways of Graham 
Greene, by Francis L. Kunkel. 
182 pp. Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 


HE GIVEN purpose of this critical 

study on Graham Greene is “to see 
his works in their setting and to com- 
pare him with others in his traditions 
and tendencies.” Taking seriously the 
contention that Greene’s work is to be 
taken seriously, Professor Kunkel suc- 
ceeds very well with the first half of 


his aim, but less well with the second 
part. 

From the early travel books to the 
late plays, from the pre-Catholic novels 
to those following the conversion, and 
from the scattered “entertainments” to 
the collected essays ‘and autobiograph- 
ical pieces, Greene is read as a whole 
and viewed as one author indivisible, 
What makes this reading possible, says 
Kunkel, is Greene’s preoccupation with 
the idea of evil. 

Now the association of evil and Gra- 
ham Greene is not new in contempo- 
rary criticism. What is new is Kunkel’s 
skill in demonstrating the pervasive 
ness, interrelatedness and implications 
of the topic. 

To simplify just what Kunkel thinks 
Greene thinks evil is, may do both men 
an injustice because it is bound to be 
a simplification of what I regard as a 
simplification. But whether the original 
simplification was Greene’s or Kunkel’s 
I cannot readily say. At any rate, I am 
able to determine these positions: that 
Greene regards himself as living and 
as having lived restlessly and _perilous- 
ly between two countries—“on the bor- 
der between love and hate, good and 
evil, heaven and hell’; that Greene 
sees “perfect evil walking the world 
where perfect good can never walk 
again”; that, like Newman, he believes 
“the human race is implicated in some 
terrible aboriginal calamity”; that he 
dares to portray the saintly sinner, the 
sinning saint, because “the greatest 
saints have been men with more than 
a normal capacity for evil, and the most 
vicious men have sometimes narrowly 
evaded sanctity”; that the agonies of 
sin tend to shatter a sinner’s compla- 
cency, so that then and therein he dis 
covers his need for God; that, finally, 
with Dante and Aquinas respectively, 
he holds treachery and pride to be far 
greater sins than alcoholism and adul- 
tery. 

So far, so clear. These are Greene's 
remarks contained in several autobio- 
graphical and critical essays. The nov- 
els, plays and entertainments, however, 
are ambiguous, perhaps because _ in 
them Greene is ambivalent. He and 
they require interpretation, which Kur- 
kel supplies in approximately this fash- 
ion: that, like Henry James and Joseph 
Conrad, Greene has a sense of super 
natural evil; unlike them, he also has 
a conviction of supernatural good; that 
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he is ©Manichaean in the sense that he 
regards man as “cannon fodder in the 
war between heaven and hell,” but un- 
Manichaean, even anti-Manichaean, in 
his emphasis on “the plenitude of God’s 
mercy’; that the pre-Catholic novels 
present evils as neuroses, whereas the 
Catholic novels offer them as sins; that 
though man’s sinning determines him 
to yet more sinning, Greene believes in 
free will; that he hates the sin, rather 
than that he revels in it, but loves a 
sinner, rather than that he is cynical 
and pitiless. 

Gratis assertur, gratis negatur. From 
the quotations in the book and from a 
reading of the bulk of Greene’s fiction, 
one can derive a very different notion 
of what Greene thinks of evil. Kunkel 
denies and decries the “sin mysticism” 
attributed to Greene by many critics, 
but I find no definitive refutation of 
the chief element in sin mysticism, 
which is that “sin holds within itself 
the seeds of virtue.” I don’t see how 
determinism and free will can be recon- 
ciled. I don’t believe it is possible to be 
half a Manichaean. I doubt that 
Greene’s evil is supernatural; it seems 
to be naturalistic. And I doubt that his 
good is supernatural; it looks like hu- 
manism. 

I must conclude either that Greene’s 
later novels and plays are not orthodox 
in their Catholicism, as Kunkel doubts 
and I maintain, or that the critic has 
failed to demonstrate the orthodoxy. If 
either is true, then the “traditions and 
tendencies” part of the author’s pur- 
pose is not well done. Not to be per- 
fectly clear and convincing about the 
notion of sin in Graham Greene is to 
bottle up rather than to open up the 
labyrinthine ways. 

Nevertheless, the uses of this book 
are still considerable. It helps us to ap- 
preciate the little known but appar- 
ently interesting travel books and crit- 
ical essays. It justly values the enter- 
tainments as something much more 
than melodramatic thrillers. It proper- 
ly de-emphasizes The Heart of the Mat- 
ter. And, of course, it does present the 
theme and variations of a long and 
varied career, 

It is good, then, that all the works 
of Greene may be seen in relation to 
each other, to have etched out for us 
Greene’s two crosses: the cross of the 
burden of sin and guilt, and the dou- 
ble cross, that is, Greene’s particular 
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concern with disloyalty—to God, to man 
and to oneself. It is not good that 
Greene’s notion of sin remains obscure, 
and that Kunkel has not been able to 
define, with any degree of certitude, 
the precise tradition of which the nov- 
elist is supposed to be a part. 

Of the two failures, I think perhaps 
that Greene’s is worse. He’s an interest- 
ing writer, occasionally dramatically ar- 
resting, but he’s hardly profound and 
he’s rarely clear. To read him strictly 
as an entertainer, which Kunkel does 
not wish to do, is to enjoy him. To 
take him as a thinker is to reveal his 
weaknesses. ° 

Kunkel has done as well as he could 
with a serious treatment of a subject 
who just may not be worthy of it. 

James G. Murray 


Stop Pushing! by Dan Herr. 192 pp. 
Hanover House. $3.50. 


me Herr is indeed a clever fellow. 
Having put together the elements 
of a book, he invites an employee to 
contribute a Preface, and when the gal- 
ley proofs are ready, he submits them 
for review (in his own magazine) to 
a friend who owes him for past favors 
and who lives somewhat in fear of his 
CHerr’s) acid-spewing typewriter. 

But Uncle Dan, as he preposterously 
styles himself on occasion, is not in- 
fallible, and in this instance he demon- 
strates once more how far agley the 
well-laid plans of men and rodents can 
gang. His conscript preface-maker, Joel 
Wells, writes rather too well and 
achieves to the level of Truth while 
seeming only to be gently chaffing a 
tolerant master. Now that this stands 
revealed to Mr. Herr, it may be that 
Mr. Wells will be separated from his 
source of sustenance, but no doubt 
some foundation will take pity. 

As for the reviewer, Mr. Herr’s cal- 
culations are brought to confusion by 
his own careless hand. He includes in 
this book a chapter on reviewing which, 
though it rules out use of the word 
“lousy,” assures the novice in Fred Al- 
len’s words that “if criticism ever hurt 
anybody, the skunk would be extinct 
by now.” I take it that Mr. Herr is as 
durable as any other skunk; I am set 
free. 

The book, as noted above, has 192 
pages, of which several are virtually 





blank, and costs $3.50; the unit or page 
cost is therefore roughly 1.8 cents. Some 
of the units included. are well worth 
this expenditure, even if used only for 
reading. The chapter entitled “Ho- 
the Catholic Press-Hum,” for example, 
contains a number of worthwhile pas- 
sages largely borrowed, without credit 
of course, from earlier essays of my 
own. The Preface, as we have seen, 
is well written, and the spelling 
throughout the volume is excellent. The 
dust jacket, included at no extra cost, 
has a picture of Mr. Herr on one flap, 
showing that he has a cleft chin and 
naturally, I guess, curly hair. But the 
photo is, in the classic and sometimes 
too-accurate phrase, a “mug shot,” and 
therefore fails to reveal Mr. Herr’s lack 
of stature. You have to read the book 
to learn about that. 

I mean physical stature of course. 
Not that Mr. Herr discusses his inches, 
but their absence is apparent in the 
special quality of brashness which dis- 
tinguishes his writing. Undersized 
youngsters who can’t run fast and don’t 
care to cower, and who have been dis- 
appointed in Charles Atlas, develop 
this quality as a substitute for muscle. 
Essentially, it consists in a technique 
for insulting people in such a way 
that they will look foolish if they get 
mad. Now that he is grown up but not 
very far, Mr. Herr continues to perfect 
his interpretation of this art, and he is 
as good at it as any other 97-pound 
weakling. I am, as you see, trying to 
follow in his dainty footsteps, but I 
am simply too gross. 

Brashness is a quality not to be de- 
spised, and there has not been enough 
of it in the American Catholic com- 
munity (or, “where are our Catholic 
Mort Sahls?”). We have at least our 
quota of personages and _ institutions 
that need to be somewhat insulted. Too 
much of our intramural criticism is 
done either with a blindly slashing 
sabre or with a softly caressing feather 
duster; Mr. Herr shows what can be 
done with the needle. Among the bub- 
bles he pricks are institutionalized teen- 
agerdom, professional liberal reaction- 
aries, women’s magazines, scientific 
sociological statistical surveys, the great 
world of sports and non-bachelors. He 
also bravely attacks his dog Yank. 

Sometimes, frankly, Mr. Herr’s 
needle isn’t sharp enough to make a 
clean puncture. One does hope, too, that 
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eventually he will try his skill with the 
rapier, a deadlier weapon better suited 
to some of the fauna he hunts. But 
anybody who has preserved a saving 
sense of irreverence will get his due 
meed of chuckles from these essays, 
even if he has seen some of them be- 
fore in this magazine or other media. 
Rosert Hoyt 


No Further West: California Visit- 
ed, by Dan Jacobson. 127 pp. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


see MANY English authors who visit 
the United States soon find them- 
selves lusting to write a book about it. 
Too few have the character to resist, the 
insight to realize that the end product 
will have about as much permanent 
value as Katherine Mayo’s Mother India 
and less immediate impact. 

In the New Year’s New York Times 
book review section, Pamela Hansford 
Johnson (Mrs. C. P. Snow), herself a 
novelist, set forth her reasons for refrain- 
ing from a novel about the United 
States or featuring Americans. “It’s too 
easy,’ she wrote, “to get Americans 
wrong.” The reverse is true for Ameri- 
can authors, of course, and she cites the 
impossible English ambassador and wife 
in Advise and Consent. The fictional 
American in alien novels is truly rarely 
convincing. It is easy to get Americans 
wrong. 

This is just about the point that Dan 
Jacobson makes in his essay. In a mas- 
terful book on the Far West between 
1830 and 1860, Professor Ray A. Bil- 
lington writes that “Many a visitor along 
the Camino Real, the trail that ran the 
length of California, lived like a king 
without a penny in his pocket.” It is 
to the Camino Real that Jacobson came 
on a Stanford University creative writ- 
ing fellowship, and, presumably with- 
out a penny in his pocket, found him- 
self, at length, living pretty much as a 
king. 

In No Further West, he finds all the 
technological and materialistic horrors 
that Europeans expect, but also discov- 
ers that the impact of these on Ameri- 
cans is not what the inexperienced 
European imagines. He warns: it is easy 
to get Americans all wrong. 

Jacobson writes well and is percep- 
tive. If he deals at too great length with 
the trivial, he is forever trying to get 
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behind it, and he has moments when 
he is profound. One of these, I think, 
is in his conclusion that America’s dy- 
namism still exists and arises from an 
indomitable, implacable will. 

“Will and awareness” are what the 
West needs to survive, he avers. He is 
certain of the will of the American peo- 
ple, but apparently less sure of the 
awareness. He will find many in agree- 
ment on this, although the recent elec- 
tion would seem to indicate that aware- 
ness is growing. 

Mr. Jacobson’s book makes interesting 
reading, and deserves reading but not 
at $3.50. This raises a question review- 
ers usually ignore. Image of America, by 
R. L. Bruckberger was 277 pages for 
$4.50. This was so much more schol- 
arly, stimulating, illuminating, informa- 
tive, by a far more profound and sensi- 
tive man, of deeper imaginative insight, 
that it sets a reviewer wondering. No 
Further West is a slight book by an au- 
thor of slight reputation. At two dollars, 
it would be worth buying. 

At $3.50, one cannot resist the temp- 
tation to tell prospective readers, “Put 
up an extra dollar and get Image of 
America, own it and reread it.” I would 
guess that Jacobson never read it, nor 
his editors either. It is a safe bet that 
Jacobson’s essay will be remaindered. 
Or has California grown so large that 
its name on the cover assures a certain 
sale? 

If the natives have the money, they’ll 
enjoy the book. 

Hersert A. Kenny 








Confessions of a Conformist, by 
Morris Freedman. 224 pp. Nor. 
ton. $3.95. 


ges Cotumsus landing at San Sal- 
vador, Freedman accomplishes ip 
this book a greater thing than he pro 
posed. He fails, unknowingly, to prove 
conformity worthier than non-conforn- 
ity. Instead he demonstrates, unknow. 
ingly, that both terms have become so 
vague and ambiguous as now to stand 
for nearly nothing. He calls himself a 
conformist because he respects religion, 
likes TV, radio, pop songs, baseball and 
other such things; whereas he believes 
the non-conformist is bound to de. 
nounce everything popularly acclaimed, 

But the conformity he defines for 
himself is so selective that in all the 
world he is probably its sole adherent. 
On the other hand, the non-conformity 
he attacks is a caricature largely de 
signed by himself—though one must 
concede that it impishly evokes a few 
of the traits of dissidents one has met. 

If Freedman scores on the wrong 
target, it is not due to ineptitude but 
to his honesty and gifts of perception. 
He cannot bring himself to defend 
thoughtless conformity or to damn rea- 
soned non-conformity. And he sights 
unerringly toward the issue behind con- 
formity or its opposite: the question of 
freedom. In conformity he sees more 
freedom, because he regards it as a 
consensus of beliefs. He conceives of 
non-conformity as an enforced mani- 
festo of negations. 

Confessions of a Conformist sheds a 
serviceable light on the two positions it 
defines. It illuminates for open-minded 
dissidents the real danger of falling 
into a party-line non-conformism. But 
it draws the reader so deeply into the 
issues that at length he wonders what 
conformity can really mean in a society 
so pluralistic and so fluid as ours. Evi- 
dently a vague concept of conformity 
can be formed; but can it apply to any- 
thing in a society like ours? 

Morris Freedman’s book will be re 
viled by those too insecure to face 4 
challenge in their conformity or theit 
non-conformity. It will probe half« 
dozen sore spots in any possible readet. 
It may even goad them into a liberat- 
ing re-examination of some of theit 
prejudices, 


Joun Manoney 
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Letter from 
ENGLAND We 


ONDON Has recently had its first sub- 
L stantial look at nineteenth-century 
American painting, and what it saw, it 
appears to have relished. 

It was Mr. Yehudi Menuhin who 
conceived the idea of bringing the M. 
and M. Karolik Collection from the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, to the 
eagle-crowned embassy in Grosvenor 
Square. On show in the U.S.I.S. Gal- 
lery there, the exhibition vividly brought 
together two distinct images of the 
United States. Housed in the huge 
glass-and-gilt building, which looks a 
sort of perfected cross between a labo- 
ratory and a luxury-hotel, the pictures 
on the wall revealed themselves as 
even more homely, “young” and naive. 

The America one sees in these paint- 
ings is America out of its apron-strings 
-no longer a colonial country, but an 
independent sovereign state. The 
earliest canvas dates from 1815; the 
latest, from 1865. What one has, then, 
visually before one is the record of a 
“make-do-and-mend” civilization, ex- 
panding, developing, driving westward, 
full of energy but small sophistication. 
There is something attractively “home- 
made” about the pictures, and when one 
thinks of the “machine-made” look 
which so many modern abstract paint- 
ings wear, then perhaps the term “home- 
made” is more than a mere paradox. In- 
dustry, not efficiency, hope and promise 
rather than achievement, innocence in 
place of knowingness—such are the im- 
pressions these pictures convey. 

The English press responded warmly. 
‘The most straightforwardly enjoyable 
exhibition in London at the moment.” 
commented the artistically bear-baiting 
New Statesman. “Charm outweighs 
many crudities,” reported the conserva- 
tive Daily Telegraph, while Mr. Eric 
Newton in the Guardian spoke of the 
show's prevailing style as “that of the 
Sunday painter, romantic at heart, ad- 
justing his eye to a world that is still 
only half responding to civilization—a 
world of unspoiled landscape.” 

But it was not only critics and paint- 
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ers and culture-collectors who visited the 
show. People Cin the widest and general 
sense) came, too. And as a response to 
their numbers, the exhibition—sched- 
uled for a month’s showing—was given 
a four-day extension. On February 10, 
the night it was to close, I heard more 
than one expression of regret on the part 
of latecomers who would have wel- 
comed a week or so more to digest it 
more carefully. But London is not a 
synonym for England, and the exhibi- 
tion was billed for the North. 

Looking at the catalogue of this ex- 
hibition (presented free by the U.S.L.S. 
Gallery. British Council, please copy!), 
I was intrigued by the real-life romance 
which the notes on these painters some- 
times hinted at. Albert Bierstadt (1830- 
1902) “did much,” I learned, “to make 
the buffalo familiar in England and .on 
the Continent.” James Hope (1818-92) 
“made on-the-spot studies of many great 
battles of the [Civil War].” Martin 
Johnson Heade (1819-1904) “travelled 
to South America to illustrate a work on 
the humming-birds.” Alfred Jacob Mil- 
ler (1810-74) “travelled through the 
Rocky Mountains with Captain Des- 
mond Stewart, who employed him ‘to 
sketch the remarkable scenery’ for a se- 
ries of paintings to hang in Murthley 
Castle, Scotland.” Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse (1791-1872), inventor of the 
electro-magnetic telegraph, turned from 
portrait painting to science after 1837. 
William Matthew Prior (1806-73) “be- 
came an ardent follower of the Advent 
movement, writing several books” on it. 
James Bard (1815-97) “made drawings 
of almost every steamer regularly using 
the port of New York. The ship was 
always shown in profile, frequently with 
human figures as an indication of scale. 
Shipbuilders held him in high esteem, 
saying it would be possible to lay down 
the plans of a boat from one of his 
pictures. Until the death of his twin 
brother John in 1865, the two men of- 
ten worked on the same picture.” 

It is a rich yet simple vision which 
the American painters projected. Real- 





ism and romanticism were the two chief 
elements, yet both had their roots in the 
earth. The freshness of an undomesti- 
cated landscape—a nature still un- 
worked-over by man—prompted the 
thought of Prelapsarian bliss, of Adam 
in the Golden Age before the Fall. From 
painting his glistening Sunny Morning 
on the Hudson River, it was only one 
step for Thomas Cole (1801-48) to pass 
on to Biblical landscapes at home. Ex- 
pulsion from the Garden of Eden, with 
its lurid flashes of Martin and Fuseli, 
is still American in its flora and fauna. 
In an even more homespun manner, 
Erasmus Salisbury Field (1805-1900) 
brings the Book of Genesis to the Hud- 
son Valley in his dew-and-gossamer 
Garden of Eden. The poetic luster of 
Samuel Palmer plus the spontaneity of 
Fra Angelico could stand as a formula 
for this picture. But, then, we would 
have to add a touch of later “primi- 
tives”—of the inspired amateur Douanier 
Rousseau, say, with his curious out-of- 
scale animal figures. Rousseau-like, too, 
is the dwarf-sized Byronic figure, in of- 
ficer’s dress, who contemplates the surf 
in Meditations by the Sea. The painter 
remains anonymous—a style of nomen- 
clature under which much charm and 
talent reached this exhibition. 

The nineteenth-century American vis- 
ion spanned the Age of Innocence and 
the Age of the Machine. In Opening of 
the Wilderness by Thomas Pritchard 
Rossiter (1818-71), early railroad loco- 
motives, with lit lanterns and cornet- 
shaped smokestacks, stand getting-up 
steam in field-surrounded sidings, while 
lowering dawn clouds hang redly above 
them. In these last three works, the 
land is seen as the context of myth, 
man and machine. “Everything that 
takes place, takes place on earth,” the 
pragmatic American mind is insisting. 

A pride in the technical elegance of 
construction gleams back from the white 
paint and gilt-work of- James Bard’s 
Hudson River Steamboat: Rip van 
Winkle. “The Americans,” commented 
the English traveler Reginald Fowler, 
“take great pride in their boats and spare 
no expense on them—the meals are well- 
served and the bar produces every kind 
of beverage. In English steamboats the 
ladies are generally worse accommo- 
dated than the stronger sex. In America 
this is not the case; the best part of the 
boat is used for their accommodation.” 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Annie‘s Captain, by Kathryn Hulme. 
330 pp. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
5 


N SEARCH of a successor to her phe- 

nomenally popular The Nun's 
Story, Kathryn Hulme has produced this 
fictionalized biography of her grand- 
mother who married a clipper ship cap- 
tain at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Miss Hulme, with the aid of family 
papers and many librarians, has done a 
thorough piece of research and writes 
knowledgeably of the clipper ship 
era, naval action in the Civil War and 
the revolution in transportation that re- 
sulted in the changeover from sailing 
vessels to steamships. 

Annie met her captain on a voyage 
with her mother and two young sisters 
to join the head of the family in Ha- 
waii, where he had set up a ships- 
chandler business. Before the end of the 
long, stormy passage around the Horn, 
the captain and Annie were engaged. 
Though married on board ship in San 
Francisco, Annie remained with her 
family in Hawaii for a year for her 
father did not want to be cheated out 
of a reunion with his favorite daugh- 
ter. After her year of waiting, Annie ac- 
companied her husband on one voyage, 
but she suffered a miscarriage at sea and 
was warned by a doctor that her health 
would not permit her to sail regularly 
with her husband, as hardier ladies did. 
Henceforth she lived in San Francisco 
in the retirement decreed by _nine- 
teenth-century standards for the woman 
without masculine protection. Her soc- 
ial life was non-existent during the 
captain’s voyages. Each pregnancy was 
accompanied by worry that the baby’s 
arrival would have to be endured alone. 
Financially, Annie’s life was comfort- 
able, for Captain Cavarly was one of 
the most important commanders of the 
Pacific Mail Line in the early days of 
steamship travel. 

Miss Hulme’s careful research will 
enrich our knowledge of a phase of 
American life in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but she does not quite succeed in 
bringing her main characters in life. 
Annie is the sweet, uncomplaining wife; 
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the captain is the vigorous, bearded and 
hearty seadog; neither has a_ three- 
dimensional quality. Readers who are 
looking for the adventure and excite- 
ment they found in The Nun’s Story 
will be disappointed. 

MarcueritE GALLAGHER 


An Only Child, by Frank O’Connor. 
276 pp. Knopf. $4.50. 


_ THis charmingly written autobiog- 
raphy, Michael O'Donovan, better 
known to the world of literature as 
Frank O’Connor, tells the story of his 
life from his birth in the city of Cork 
down to the time twenty years later 
when, a member of the Irish Republi- 
can forces, he was released from a Free 
State prison camp. 

All who have read O’Connor’s short 
stories are aware of his stylistic excel- 
lences, and the shift from fiction to fact 
does nothing to weaken the author’s 
mastery of the written word. This is, in 
every sense, beautiful prose: flowing, 
graceful, vivid, forceful. It is a pleasure 
to find a writer like Mr. O’Connor who 
both respects the language and knows 
how to manipulate it with magnificent 
skill to suit his purposes. 

There is some bitterness here, some 





Illustration from “An Only Child” 
Minnie O’Donovan and son Michael 


_the critics. At least that is the argu 





resentment against the Irish clergy and 
more than a little hostility towards what 
O'Connor is pleased to think of as Irish 
provincialism. Readers of the autobj- 
ographies of Sean O’Casey will be 
struck by many similarities between the 
Dubliner and the Corkman. Both were 
raised in near poverty; both were de 
nied the advantages of a formal educa. 
tion beyond the absolute minimum; 
both level the same charges against Irish 
clerics; and both were fortunate in hay- 
ing truly remarkable mothers. Mr. 
Minnie O’Connor O’Donovan, _ like 
O’Casey’s mother (and O'’Casey’ 
“Juno”), was a magnificent example of 
the motherhood which held so many 
Irish slum families together and made 
of Irish society an almost primitive 
matriarchy. 

Catholic readers of An Only Child 
may possibly be disturbed, and rightly 
so, by certain attitudes which find ex 
pression in the book. O’Connor makes 
no secret, for example, of his hostility 
to the Church and churchmen. Without 
defending his position, one may at leas 
note that he is more subtle in his ap 
proach and betrays better taste than 
some of his Irish contemporaries. A final 
word: those who look hard enough will 
find in the pages of this book the real 
life original of one of the more flam 
boyant characters in Brendan Behan’ 
stage success The Hostage. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 


Somerset Maugham, A _ Biograph- 
ical and Critical Study, by Rich- 
ard A. Cordell. 274 pp. Indiano 
University Press. $5.95. 


+ 1s the unabashed purpose of this 
book to put in a good word for that 
durable Old Party of English letters, 
Somerset Maugham. Durable despite 


ment — sometimes valid, sometimes 
picayunish — presented by the slightly 
less than impartial Mr. Cordell. In fair 
ness, however, it must be admitted that 
Mr. Cordell does occasionally confess 
to some painful revelation of his sub 
ject; but that is not often, and is seldom 
developed to meaningful relevance. 
For instance, a case is made d 
Maugham’s disenchantment with wha! 
one must take to be an Emersoniat 
concept of Idealism — but which is a 
tually identified as the veritable ¢& 
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sence of Christian belief! Idealism, how- 
ever, is the notion of man’s perfecta- 
bility of man; it is, consequently, a 
notion hostile to the idea of Christian- 
ity itself. Further, Maugham is cor- 
rectly identified as a skeptic; but it 
shoul! have been plain to Mr. Cor- 
dell, if not to Maugham, that no one 
is more the creature of Idealism than 
the skeptic. Also, we are told of 
Maugham’s sudden and _ satisfying 
illumination (after much youthful 
searching for the meaning of life) 
that there is no meaning to life. And 
ever since, one must assume, neither 
Maugham nor Mr. Cordell have seen 
the implicit contradiction or its reductio 
ad absurdum. 

It is this kind of critical abdication 
on Mr. Cordell’s part, whether out of 
loyalty or conviction, which makes him 
less an authentic interpreter of 
Maugham than his self-appointed coun- 
sel for the redress of imagined wrongs. 
These imagined wrongs go so far as to 
suggest a conspiracy of silence, in re- 
gard to Maugham, among the New 
Critics. If so, it would be the first 
unanimous agreement they have made 
on anything — even if you could get 
them to admit they were New. 

Tactically, then, this is as tired a 
critical approach as one could possibly 
imagine. It is difficult at best to deter- 
mine the place in literature of any con- 
temporary writer — even as distinguish- 
ed a writer as Maugham — whose body 
of work has been completed and awaits 
the perspective of time. But this is not 
the kind of time that can be rigged bv 
Mr. Cordell’s tone of alarm. 

Tuomas P. McDonneELi 


Thomas Wolfe and His Family, by 
Mabel Wolfe Wheaton and Le- 
Gette Blythe. 336 pp. Doubleday. 
$4.95. 


greeny oF Thomas Wolfe’s family, 
since the publication in 1929 of 
his first novel, Look Homeward, Angel, 
have out of family pride resented his 
portrayal of them; at the same time, they 
rejoiced out of personal pride that he 
didn’t overlook them. They have argued 
that his fiction is not biographical, even 
as they are careful to discern in just 
which way he has treated them fairly 
and in which way unfairly. They have 
been quick to defend his right as an 
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Illustration from “Thomas Wolfe and His Family” 
The Wolfe family in 1937: Frank, Mrs. Wolfe, Tom, Effie, Fred and Mabel 


artist to do with his material as he 
wished; but lest inaccuracies leave them 
subject to the scorn of critics and the 
reading public, they reserve the right 
to set their own records straight. 

One of the family, the latest and per- 
haps the last to speak out, was the late 
Mabel Wolfe Wheaton, one of Wolfe’s 
sisters. Her book, frankly a defensive ef- 
fort, somewhat indecisively assays the 
question of the relationship of fact to 
fiction in her famous brother’s novels, 
and succeeds neither more nor less than 
the contributions of other members of 
her family in giving a firm answer. 

In particular, Mrs. Wheaton tries to 
correct the false impression which she 
claims the playwright, Mrs. Ketti Frings, 
gave of the Wolfe family in her stage 
adaptation of Look Homeward, Angel. 
Like the ancient mariner, Mrs. Wheat- 
on accosts us, the wedding guests, first 
to show that Mrs. Frings has misin- 
terpreted Tom’s book, and second to 
show that Tom himself had not always 
interpreted his own family with scrup- 
ulous accuracy and fairness. 

The facts are, says Mrs. Wheaton, 
that Papa Wolfe was not a n’er-do-well 
drunk, that Mama Wolfe was not mean 
and money-mad, and that the children 
were not indifferent to the family’s 
troubles or resentful toward their par- 
ents. Her contention is that Mrs. Frings 
misread the book, or at least that she put 
too narrow an interpretation on it. Curi- 
ously, she also seems to be saying that, 
whereas Tom understood his own fam- 
ily better than an outsider could, he too 
erred somewhat in the taste, discrimina- 
tion and balance of his presentation. 

What especially annoyed her in the 


play was the scene in which the Wolfe 
children are fed from the scraps left 
over by the boarders. Thus she goes to 
considerable lengths to demonstrate how 
much and how often her brothers and 
sisters ate. On the other hand, she feels 
that her brother’s books yield the im- 
pression that the Wolfe tribe was “un- 
happy,” “uncouth” and “quarrelsome.” 
This impression she succeeds in toning 
down a bit, but she certainly doesn’t 
erase it. 

On the whole, as one examines the 
special pleading of this book, one tends 
to take sides. I believe that Mrs. Frings 
did capture the spirit and essence of 
Look Homeward, Angel, even if her fo- 
cus was understandably more narrow 
than that of the book. I believe that 
Tom’s facts about his family life and 
those put forth by his sister were sub- 
stantially the same. Lastly, I believe that 
Tom’s interpretation of those facts in 
his novels was at least as good as that 
set out here in his sister's family history. 

The difference in interpretation, of 
course, is largely one of point of view 
and of emphasis. Both agreed that the 
family was lively, fiercely proud, self- 
reliant yet oddly clannish, prodigal and 
stingy almost at the same time, trouble- 
beset and still strangely optimistic, and 
surely garrulous to a fault—the kind of 
people whose talk is a folk-opera, and 
the kind out of whose lives folk-operas 
are made. But brother and sister dis- 
agree in the emphasis placed upon the 
father, the mother and the relative hap- 
piness of the family. 

Wolfe scholars will not find much 
here that is new or much that will cause 
them to modify their readings. Little 
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light is shed on the writing career of the 
author, much of the anecdotal material 
has appeared elsewhere, and the account 
of the author’s last days is exactly the 
same as that recently given in Elizabeth 
Nowell’s biography. Those interested 
generally in the story of a big family, 
with or without a famous writer sibling, 
may enjoy this account of a Southern 
Gothic group. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that many of the anecdotes are 
banal; that the book seems simply strung 
together rather than composed; and that 
the author’s insistence on protesting too 
much frequently obtrudes on what 
might otherwise have been a simple 
family history. 

The novelist believed that he was 
capturing the inner spirit of people, not 
their external selves, and that what he 
saw there was not spitefully seen but 
sympathetically so, not the meanness of 
his family but their loneliness: “What 
my book says . . . is that men are strang- 
ers, that they are lonely and forsaken, 
that they are in exile on the earth, that 
they are born, live, and die alone.” 

Mrs. Wheaton rather uncomfortably 
and unconvincingly straddles this fence: 
“But we say that we are personages in 
the books, not characters. Maybe the 
characters in the book are characteriza- 
tions of us; perhaps that is the best way 
to express it.” 

Rather, it is one way to express it: 
her way, not Tom’s. 

James G. Murray 


Skyline: A Reporter’s Reminiscence 
of the ‘20’s, by Gene Fowler. 314 
pp. Viking. $5. 


— Fow ter has prefaced the chap- 
ters of his last book with quota- 
tions ranging from Piers Plowman to 
Walden. Think of a man tenaciously 
writing on in the shadow, as ebulliently 
as if he were really back reporting for 
Hearst’s American in his beloved New 
York of the "Twenties. Then think of 
his choosing, as one of those quotes, an 
old Italian proverb that says, “After the 
game the king and the pawn go into 
the box together.” Yet Fowler did not 
call in the world to witness his plight, 
and one may search in vain for mo- 
ments of self-pity. 

When he left the Denver Post for the 
New York American in 1918, it was on 
his own financial terms. Advised by 
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friends to ask the usual starting salary 
of sixty dollars a week, he reminded 
them that Barney Oldfield’s accidents in 
city traffic were due to the fact that he 
couldn’t think clearly at less than a 
hundred miles an hour. Gene Fowler, 
who said he couldn’t think clearly at less 
than $100 a week, not only received it 
but the elder Hearst’s lifelong friend- 
ship as well. For those of us who have 
difficulty regarding the Hearst influence 
as fortunate, there is the author's can- 
did reference to the magnitude of his 
hero’s “faults and prejudices.” But there 
is also a vivid and affectionate portrayal 
of the tyrant who saw to it that mice 
trapped in his office were released safe 
and sound eight miles distant, and who 
was never tempted by Fowler's revolts 
and impertinences to fire “that young 
man from Denver.” 

The Skyline cast is as eclectic as 
might be expected of a brash young re- 
porter busy collecting personalities: 
John Barrymore and Grantland Rice, 
Dorothy Parker and those close com- 
panions Lucius Beebe and Damon Run- 
yon, are all here. Mr. Fowler’s wife 
Agnes is very much here, too. But 
there’s many a wayward eccentric as 
well, like the Micawberish “Dr.” De 
Garmo or the Pat Crowe still yearning 
in his declining years for the publicity 
accorded him when he kidnapped a 
scion of the Cudahy’s. 

Skyline is no commentator’s ruling on 
the universe. Despite long thoughts here 
and there, it is the tender and flip recol- 
lection of a talented man who, by choice 
and temperament, was what the late 
Lucius Beebe called “the last of the 
troubadours.” 

Cuartes G. Gros 


Trumpets from the Steep, by Lady 
Diana Cooper. 268 pp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $5. 


AS THE WIFE of Duff Cooper, Chur- 
chill’s Minister of Information dur- 
ing the early months of World War II, 
his Minister of State for the Far East 
and British Ambassador to the Free 
French first in Algiers and later in Paris, 
Lady Diana Cooper had unusual oppor- 
tunity to experience World War II at 
its diplomatic center. In this, the third 
volume of her autobiography, she writes 
familiarly of Winston Churchill Cwith 


whom she was often impatient), De 





Gaulle, Anthony Eden, Ernest Beyip 
Lord Beaverbrook, Joseph Kennedy anj 
many other illustrious figures. 

Her own background in the theatre 
(the second volume of her autobiogr 
phy, The Light of Common Day, traced 
her career as the star of Max Reip. 
hardt’s American production of The 
Miracle) predisposed Lady Diana to the 
world of art and literature. Consequent 
ly, Trumpets from the Steep is filled 
with intimate glimpses of Noel Coward 
the Huxleys, Maurice Baring, Louix 
de Vilmorin and Evelyn Waugh. 

Within the years described in Trum 
pets from the Steep, the Duff Cooper 
spent time in America, in Singapore, 
Algiers, Paris and London, and Lad 
Diana manages to convey the quality of 
each of these countries. 

Like most women, however, Lady Di- 
ana Cooper again reveals herself as be 
ing most interested not in politics o 
war or art or ideas but in the peopl 
she loves. Her book records the personal 
experiences of one woman during the 
terrible war years—the anguish of de 
ciding whether or not to send her child 
to safety in America, the worry about 
her husband who was working too hard, 
the concern for her friends, especially 
for that alter-ego, Conrad Russell, and 
the daily dislocations of living through 
the Battle of Britain. As in the earlier 
two volumes of her autobiography, Lady 
Diana Cooper tells much of her story 
by the letters she wrote and received. 
Her touch is light and gallant. 

GENEVIEVE CasEY 


Sara Teasdale, by Margaret Haley 
Carpenter. 377 pp. Schulte. 
$7.50. 


. THE EARLY "Thirties, cerebral and 
experimental poets began to create 
such a clamor that a restless American 
reading public was forced to react. Lis 
tening often caused confusion, but 
avant-garde apologists were prepared to 
explain away all ambiguities. Unable to 
focus on more than one school of po 
etry at a time, so it now seems, poetry 
readers who were loath to accept the 
new soon laid the old aside. Among 
those laid aside was Sara Teasdale, who 
just a few years before had been ranked 
with Sappho, Christina Rosetti and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

This first full-length and authorite 
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tive biography of Sara Teasdale should 
revive some interest in her poetry, for 
to know her life is to appreciate more 
fully the achievements of one of Amer- 
ica’s most gifted lyric poets. Her biogra- 
pher has made little attempt to explain 
Miss Teasdale’s poetry, but then few 
explanations are necessary. Neither ob- 
scure nor pedantic, her work is almost 
totally without figurative imagery and 
pretentious vocabulary. “I try to say 
what moves me,” she once wrote. “I 
avoid, not from malice aforthought, but 
simply because I dislike them, all words 
that are not met with in common 
speech and all inversions of words and 
phrases.” Before putting pen to paper, 


she always had a lyric clear in her. 


mind; such a habit of composition 
helped her avoid intricate stanza forms 
and involuted syntax. In couplets and 
quatrains she sang of love and longing, 
of amusements or anguish, or of any 
other emotions she felt the desire to 
communicate. 

Inasmuch as she sought for beauty in 
her poetry and a kind of passivity in 
living, her biography is not dramatic 
literary history. To detail the facts of 
her life in an orderly, accurate fashion, 
to attempt to give some insights into her 
personality, to explain the impulses that 
lay behind her creative gifts—these were 
the aims of her biographer. And this 
study adequately fulfills such objectives. 
More than forty photographs, a selected 
bibliography and an excellent index fur- 
ther enhance the book. 

Grorce A. Cevasco 


Oscar Wilde: A Pictorial Biography, 
by Vyvyan Holland. 144 pp. Vik- 
~ing. $6.50. 


iw LIFE of Oscar Wilde has been 
told innumerable times. More 
studies have been written, in more lan- 
guages, about him than about any other 
literary figure who lived during the past 
one hundred years. Books have been 
written by those who knew him and 
those who never met him, by those 
who respected him and those who hated 
him. What, then, does this latest addi- 
tion contribute to the Wilde story? 
“Extensive research,” boasts the blurb 
on the dust jacket, “has brought to light 
new material which is incorporated in 
both the text and the illustrations.” This 
“new material” is difficult to locate, and 
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when it is found it adds virtually noth- 
ing to what is already known about 
Wilde. The author, obviously, cannot 
be held liable for any of a publisher’s 
hyperbolical remarks, although he can 
be indicted on several other charges. 

Like all picture books, this volume 
has its merits as well as its specific 
shortcomings. On the debit side, too 
many of the illustrations have been seen 
before and a few of them are only re- 
motely related to Wilde’s life. All the 
photographs, though, are evocative, and 
each of the 128 illustrations is annotated 
in an appendix. 

If anyone other than Vyvyan Hol- 
land had put together this book, which 
is half text, half pictorial, there would 
be little reason to carp. Since this is the 
work of the foremost authority on 
Wilde, however, the text can be criti- 
cized as somewhat disappointing. In his 
Son of Oscar Wilde (Dutton, 1954), 
Vyvyan Holland dealt with but “a part 
of the whole tragic story. . . .” He re- 
lated especially how he was whisked 
off to the continent when he was nine 
years old, shortly after his father had 
been tried and convicted for immorality. 
His name was changed from Wilde to 
Holland, and he was shuttled from 
school to school. He was never fully 
aware of his father’s crime, but it nev- 
ertheless hung heavily over his head; 
his youth became one of “concealment 
and repression.” 

In this volume, Vyvyan Holland 
ranges over the entire story of his 
father’s life, but, alas, he does so with- 
out the sensitivity and the scintillation 
of his previous book. Oscar Wilde: A 
Pictorial Biography is, of course, meant 
for the general reader. As such, it is 
an adequate cursory coverage of one of 
the most remarkable and controversial 
figures in the history of English litera- 
ture. Regrettably, however, it is nothing 
more. 

Greorce A. CEvasco 


A Life of Shakespeare, by Hesketh 
Pearson. 239 pp. Walker. $5. 


pe Shakespearean quotations 
come to mind to describe this book. 
There is the line from Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, “in all this play there 
is not one word apt,” and there is 
Dogberry’s cry from Much Ado, “But, 


masters, remember I am an ass; though 
it be not written down, yet forget not 
that I am an ass.” 

This is a very foolish book. The cir- 
cumstances of its composition might ex- 
cuse it to some extent for it was writ- 
ten in England at the height of the 
blitz, and much of the book is simply 
anti-Hitler propaganda. Pearson sees 
Shakespeare’s villains as embodiments 
of Hitler’s vices; conversely, he sees the 
benevolent characters in the plays to be 
straightforward autobiographical figures. 
Shakespeare, he tells us, “was friendly, 
engaging, sweet-natured and good-man- 
nered.” He was also honest, upright, 
witty and such an actor that “he could 
give the right value to every syllable.” 
He had only one flaw: he wanted to be 
a gentleman; “everything that is weak 
and paltry in his works springs from 
that defect.” 

Pearson picks his way through the 
facts and legends of Shakespeare’s life 
in a completely arbitrary fashion. Shake- 
speare did not shoot a deer in Strat- 
ford; he did hold the horses of the- 
ater patrons at the beginning of his 
career; he was not a Catholic, but he 
did love his mother. He did die as a 
result of a drinking bout, but on the 
occasion he did not drink more than two 
glasses. For one interested in Shake- 
speare, this book is without value. 

Conceivably the book could have 
some historical interest for it tells us 
what a true blue Englishman who was 
also violently anti-Churchillian felt dur- 
ing England’s finest hour. (“Most of 
the famous men of action in history 
have been incurable windbags.”) But 
the publisher of this first American edi- 
tion takes pains to obscure the date of 
composition and so some impassioned 
passages strike the reader, in this the 
first year of the JFK administration, as 
—well, odd: “Shakespeare had also seen 
enough of public life to realize that 
the scum always comes to the top, that 
rulers, politicians and the like are ut- 
terly corrupt.” 

Pearson’s devotion to Shakespeare is 
unquestioned; in the Introduction, he 
tells how reading Shakéspeare had 
cured him once of septic sores, once of 
malaria and once of a serious head 
wound. Perhaps the final cure was not 
complete for he subsequently read the 
song, Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
and “I never since worried about the 
mystery of the universe, the ultimate 
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truth, the nature of God, or any other 
insoluble problem.” I suppose we can 
assume that he doesn’t wonder why a 
publisher issued this book. I do. 


FaLLon Evans 


Toulouse - Lautrec, by Henri Per- 
ruchot. Translated by Humphrey 
Hare. 317 pp. World. $6. 


OULOUSE-LAUTREC’S companions in 
j irceemcan wondered how he ever 
found the time to paint. Those who 
were aware of his feverish production 
wondered when he had the time to 
dissipate. During his short life, Lautrec 
made nearly 600 paintings, approx- 
imately 300 lithographs, more than thir- 
ty posters and thousands of drawings 
and sketches. Yet virtually every eve- 
ning he could be seen hobbling into 
one bar or another, and early the next 
morning he might be seen shuffling out 
of some brothel. He drank so much that 
the hairs of his mustache seldom had 
time to dry. If he disappeared for a 
few weeks, his close friends knew that 
he had taken up residence in a bawdy 
house. Alcohol and syphilis took their 
toll, however, and at thirty-seven he 
died, as he put it, “a moral suicide.” 

Lautrec’s life was short, dramatic and 
tragic. Art became a means of asserting 
his existence both to himself and _ to 
others. “To think that if my legs had 
been a little longer,” he once lamented, 
“I would never have taken up paint- 
ing.” And few artists have more com- 
pletely expressed their lives in their 
work than he. Completely out of sym- 
pathy with the Impressionists and their 
fondness for nature, he painted the Bo- 
hemia he knew so well. He detested 
the light of day and sought to capture 
the glow of evening. His canvases and 
his lithographs are, in the main, evoca- 
tions of the Parisian debauchery he ex- 
perienced. 

To write the life of this dwarfed and 
ugly man of moral turpitude and ar- 
tistic talent is no simple task. The 
lengthy bibliography appended to this 
latest study indicates that many bi- 
ographers have tried. Had any one of 
them been sufficiently successful, there 
probably would be little need for this 
new intrepetation, but most books about 
Lautrec tend to make him out even a 
more eccentric character than he was. 

This biography, noting that Lautrec 
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has been the victim of legend, strives 
to discover the personality behind the 
enigma. The author's avowed aim has 
been to keep as close as possible to the 
facts and to be as precise and accurate 
as the facts warrant. His research was 
carried on not only among all the pub- 
lished and unpublished Lautrec ma- 
terials but by going to dozens of in- 
dividuals—all of whom are cited in his 
acknowledgements—who either remem- 
ber the artist or have records of his 
conversations and their reminiscences. 
Properly collated, this information sheds 
new light on several phases of Lautrec’s 
life. The inclusion of every known 
photograph of Lautrec—more than fifty 
—further enhances the book’s value. 
Georce A, Cevasco 


A House Called Memory, by Rich- 
ard Collier. 190 pp. Dutton. $4. 


_ Ricuarp Co.uier penned his 
reminiscence of eccentric relatives 
and bucolic English countryside, A 
House Called Memory, he surely did 
not mean that the gentle reader should 
draw a moral from his story. He only 
meant, he said, to tell what it was like 
to grow up in a country house in the 
south of England thirty years ago. 

Yet the reader cannot help but com- 
pare this England with modern Ameri- 
can suburbia. And remember that it 
was boys reared “where the grass on 
the heath under the birch trees shone 
like fine green hair in the sun”: who 
flew the Spitfires constantly and cou- 
rageously during England’s finest hour. 
One wonders whether boys raised where 
crab grass leads parents to a surfeit of 
ulcers, coronaries and nervous break- 
downs could, if need be, save our coun- 
try in some future hour of truth. 

The other moral, perhaps, is the bib- 
lical admonition that one must not lay 
up one’s treasures on earth. Collier's 
father put an enormous amount of him- 
self into this house of memory, his house 
which was to be his son’s. To pay for 
it, he worked until his skin turned yel- 
low and drew tight over his cheek- 
bones, the pupils of his eyes dilated and 
his lips grew ashen and dry. The Sec- 
ond World War brought him, at the 
age of sixty, to a cold north-coast town 
to which his government office had been 
evacuated. Later, he came home to die. 
He knew that all his twenty years of la- 
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Richard Collier: Cherished legacy 


bor had gone for nothing as incendiaries 
landed on his tennis-lawn and the walls 
cracked with the pounding of the guns. 

Hard as it is to suffer with this man’s 
last crushing disappointment, we realize 
that the house was by no means his only 
treasure. He had others laid by, which 
made a local countryman say at his 
death, “Great little English gentleman 
he was, too. We'll not see many more 
like him in our time.” 

To his son he gave, besides the house, 
the ability to see God in the garden, to 
treasure the trust of a child or an animal 
and to know what went to make a gen- 
tleman. “From you I learned,” Collier 
writes, “that a man can forget the world 
if he has his soul in safe keeping, that to 
do our best is all that most of us can 
hope for, that beside the love of a good 
woman or the comfort of a firm friend, 
all the gold in the world is ashes.” 

So it is with all of the people of Col- 
lier’s youth: his mother, Lucy, Mr. 
Wade, Uncle Victor. Each brought to 
him sound values in a secure and happy 
way of life. Collier represents them- 
for all their odd ways—as a moving and 
humorous host who bring a small part 
of yesterday quite vividly alive. 

Marcery Frissi& 


A Priest Confesses, by Jose Luis 
Martin Descalzo. 218 pages 
Academy Guild Press. $3.95. 


'g A LETTER included in this book 
Father Descalzo comments on his 
own writing: “On the one hand it seems 
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to be a novel, on the other an autobiog- 
raphy and then again it could be a ser- 
mon. There is rather a little of every- 
thing in it.” 

As a result, A Priest Confesses almost 
defies evaluation because the usual 
yardsticks seem inadequate. If there is 
any emphasis, it is autobiographical, 
spanning the author's last year in the 
Spanish Seminary in Rome and his first 
three months in the ministry. Bits from 
his diary, flash backs and letters from 
relatives and friends fill in the details 
of a comfortable, middle-class childhood 
in the vicinity of Toledo and twelve 
years in Spanish seminaries culminat- 
ing in the theologate in Rome. 

American readers, accustomed to 
priests who share the matter-of-factness 
of the American temperament, will be 
a little startled by the tears that wet 
Descalzo’s writing paper, by the lyrical 
flights about his priestly hands, by the 
emotions that racked him as his ordina- 
tion approached. Americans will be 
startled, too, by the Spanish custom of 
using animal blood to mark with a cross 
the doors of the young deacons on the 
eve of their ordination, an allusion to 
the Passover. 

Engaging candor permeates the book, 
so also a humble sense of the humane. 
For example, Father Descalzo writes 
feelingly of Marisa, the girl he loved in 
his late teens; he prints the tender letter 
she sent him at his ordination. The dra- 
matic expose of his own sacrifice—wife, 
children, a home—rings with acknowl- 
edgeable realism. 

Only thirty years old, Father Descalzo 





Martin Descalzo: What makes a priest 
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writes with an intensity that sometimes 
trails off into rather thin wisps of 
thought. His epigrams about his First 
Mass, written some two months before 
ordination, are unarguably sincere, but 
somehow the absolute statements—like 
“Priests should lose their sight after 
their first Mass’—and strained reflec- 
tions—like “The missal bursts with envy 
of priests. It knows all the words, but 
cannot say them” —suggest a seminal 
talent rather than a matured control of 
material. 

A, Priest Confesses reverberates with 
the “spiritual explosion” that the author 
experienced at his ordination. But the 
average American reader had _ better 
come well prepared for an emotional 
orgy, sincere and genuine though it is. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


The Man With the Miraculous 
Hands, by Joseph Kessel. Trans- 
lated by Helen Weaver and Leo 


Raditsa. 235 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $3.95. 


gree THE reviewer reads on the 
dust jacket of a book that this is 
the “fantastic story of ... .,” his spirit 
sinks. When, however, he has finished 
this book, his wonder is not whether it 
really is a fantastic story but whether 
it is true. But when he finds that the 
Introduction was written by Professor 
H. R. Trevor-Roper, the historian of The 
Last Days of Hitler, who vouches for 
the truth of the narrative, he is inclined 
to be not only amazed but convinced. 

This certainly is a most remarkable 
story. Dr. Kersten, whose life is the 
subject of the book, was a Doctor of 
Manual Therapy, who numbered 
among his patients Heinrich Himmler, 
head of the Gestapo, S. S. and con- 
centration camps in those countries of 
Europe over which Hitler held sway. 
Dr. Kersten was a citizen of Finland, 
and after a series of adventures in early 
life, was trained to his art first in Fin- 
land and then in Berlin. It was during 
this training in Berlin that he was in- 
troduced to Dr. Ko, a Chinese Lama, 
who guided his training for a further 
two or three years. He then set out on 
his own and soon had a fashionable and 
wealthy clientele. Then one day he was 
called in to treat Himmler. 

Needless to say, or else this book 


would not have been written, where 





other doctors had failed with Himmler, 
Kersten succeeded. His hands were able 
to relieve quickly the painful spasms 
which wracked the puny body of 
Himmler. It was some time after he 
had been treating Himmler successfully 
that the first request came to him, from 
one of his oldest friends, to intercede 
with Himmler in order to save the 
man’s life. At the end of one of the 
treatments, Himmler said that he must 
in some way repay the doctor for his 
help. The doctor, after some thought, 
asked that this man be spared. Himmler 
agreed without much difficulty. As time 
passed, CKersten’s ascendancy over 
Himmler, at least at the time of Himm- 
ler’s attacks, increased. This book is 
mainly the story of the astonishing con- 
cessions that Kersten was able to wring 
from his patient. There was the scheme 
of mass deportation which he thwarted, 
the convoy of Jews who were diverted 
from the concentration camp to the 
Swiss border and freedom, and many 
individuals whose lives he saved. 

Although in this work, he had one 
or two allies in Himmler’s very head- 
quarters, and although he had a private 
mailbox to which letters from any part 
of the German occupied territory could 
be sent without censorship or inspection, 
Kersten did naturally enough make 
many enemies among Hitler’s top com- 
mand. On one occasion his assassina- 
tion was planned. Perhaps his most re- 
markable achievement, considering the 
climate of Nazi opinion, was to get 
Himmler to agree to meet a representa- 
tive of the World Jewish Congress— 
and to meet him in a reasonably friend- 
ly manner. All these events and many 
more are told in the book; in fact, so 
much is included that the reader is al- 
most surfeited with the marvels that 
Dr. Kersten’s hands were instrumental 
in bringing about. 

The picture that emerges is one of a 
good man of genuinely humane feeling. 
It is perhaps a pity, and artistically a 
blemish, that so much stress is laid in 
the book’s early chapters on the promis- 
cuity of Dr. Kersten’s relations with 
women. Great as were Dr. Kersten’s 
achievements, it may be that a man 
with clear principles to guide him 
could, in such a position, have achieved 
more still. If Dr. Kersten did have such 
principles, it is not apparent from the 
book. 

Timotnuy Horner, O.S.B. 
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The Private Papers of Hore-Belisha, 
by R. J. Minney. 320 pp. Double- 
day. $4.50. 


| preggers an almost forgotten 
name today, was front-page news 
several decades ago. His name was 
prominently mentioned by newspaper 
columnists discussing British domestic 
politics in those fateful years before the 
outbreak of the Second World War. At 
that time, Leslie Hore-Belisha was the 
Secretary of State for War in the cab- 
inet of Neville Chamberlain. His sud- 
den and spectacular resignation in Janu- 
ary, 1940, aroused a controversy in Par- 
liament and in the press. Only Hore-Bel- 
isha’s restraint averted a major cabinet 
crisis during wartime. Now, four years 
after Hore-Belisha’s death and twenty- 
one years after his resignation, Mr. R. 
J. Minney, who has had access to his 
private papers, has enabled Hore-Belisha 
to say after his death what he did not 
say after his resignation. 

This book’s significance lies in its 
description of the political career of 
Hore-Belisha and in its subtle yet mas- 
terful analysis of British War Office 
politics from 1937 to 1940. Although a 
major during the First World War, 
Hore-Belisha was a prominent Liberal 
Member of Parliament who held several 
minor positions in the coalition min- 
istries of the early "Thirties. His first 
major cabinet position was as Minister 
of Transport in the Baldwin cabinet. In 
1937, when Neville Chamberlain suc- 
ceeded Baldwin as Prime Minister, he 
named Hore-Belisha Secretary of State 
for War. 

Hore-Belisha took over a moribund 
ministry and an army that was, in Mont- 
gomery’s words, remarkably equipped to 
refight the First World War. With his 
characteristic zeal, impatience and flam- 
boyance, Hore-Belisha began preparing 
the British Army for the outbreak of 
war. He began numerous reforms: in- 
competent officers were removed, re- 
cruitment of enlisted men was stimu- 
lated, anti-aircraft units were formed, 
war production was begun, armored 
units were organized and eventually 
conscription was introduced. Hore-Bel- 
isha, however, did not enjoy the com- 
plete confidence of the army; his re- 
forms as well as his personality had of- 
fended many generals in the War Of- 
fice. Gradually, they convinced Cham- 
berlain that Hore-Belisha had to be re- 
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moved. Chamberlain granted their wish. 
In many respects, Hore-Belisha was an 
innocent victim as his reforms, in large 
part, made possible the eventual British 
victory. Now, after two decades, Leslie 
Hore-Belisha has been vindicated. 


Watter D. Gray 


| Walked With Heroes: The Auto- 
biography of General Carlos P. 
Romulo. 342 pp. Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. $5. 


el gpesyew Romuto has known many 
of the world leaders of our day 
and a few of them are his personal he- 
roes—President Quezon of the Philip- 
pines, General Douglas MacArthur, 
Woodrow Wilson, Paul-Henri Spaak 
of Belgium, Jan Masaryk of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Field Marshal Jan Smuts of 
South Africa. If he walked with giants, 
it was because he was their intellectual 
and moral equal. 

He has always described himself as 
a small man from a small country. 
When elected president of the United 
Nations, General Romulo could not 
see or be seen by the delegates below 
the podium. At the precise moment of 
his greatest political triumph, it was 
necessary for him to perch atop three 
large New York City telephone books 
given him in lieu of a cushion. He did 
not mind in the least the merriment 
caused by this incident, and continues 
to regard his small size as an asset. 





Born at the turn of the century in 
an obscure town where there wasn’t a 
bathtub or a telephone or a piece of 
machinery, he achieved, by hard and 
unremitting labors, world acclaim and 
brought great honor to the valiant 
country he has so ably represented, 
During the past decade, General Rom- 
ulo served in turn as Chief of the Phil- 
ippine Missions to the United Nations, 
as Secretary of Foreign Affairs, as Am 
bassador from the Philippines to the 
United States, as Chief Delegate to the 
Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung and 
as Philippine representative to the 
United Nations Security Council. Dur 
ing the years he served as Ambassador 
to the United States, he was concur. 
rently Philippine Ambassador to Bra- 
zil and Cuba. 

Romulo has always been a_ loyal 
friend of the United States, a Philip 
pine nationalist, a skillful opponent of 
Communist imperialism, a determined 
champion of freedom for all men and 
an outspoken foe of racism in any form. 
At the age of sixty, he shows few signs 
of slowing down. 

This is a memorable autobiography- 
gay, vivid, informative, warm-hearted, 
packed with action and yet reflective, 
tolerant and charitable. The world, 


Romulo observes whimsically, advances 
in justice and freedom, retreats and 
goes forward again. This is not a book 
for the faint-hearted or fatalistic but 
for the young in spirit. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Liiustration trom “I Walked with Heroes” 


Landing in Leyte, 1944: President Sergio Osmena, Generals MacArthur and Romulo 
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Illustration from “Imperial Tragedy” 


Nicholas || in captivity, March 1917 


Imperial Tragedy: Nicholas ||, Last 
of the Tsars, by Noble Frankland. 
193 pp. Coward-McCann. $3.95. 


_— APPALLING tragedy that brought 
the end of the Romanoff Tsars in 
Russia and the end of the Russian Em- 
pire is graphically and sympathetically 
told in this small volume by Dr. Noble 
Frankland. The author attributes many 
wonderful qualities to Tsar Nicholas 
Il. Such qualities translated into ener- 
getic actions are part and parcel of the 
heroism of saints. Still the author would 
seem to find in them a sort of fatalism 
and to this fatalism attributes a con- 
tributing cause of the imperial tragedy. 

However, the author’s story leaves 
room for a more plausible explanation 
of the imperial family’s sorrowful end. 
Apparently Nicholas II was a weak and 
lethargic character. Most historians 
have analyzed his character as lacking 
energy and _ initiative. Nowhere does 
Dr. Frankland in his brief account of 
the reign of Nicholas II charge him 
with cowardice. Indeed he speaks of 
him as a brave man. But there was 
some flaw in the Tsar’s make-up which 
all too often halted anything like en- 
ergetic action. 

The author tells us that this lack of 
fnergetic initiative was further in- 


creased by the unwise counsel of the 
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Tsaritsa. She was a victim of the mystic 
spell which Rasputin, a mysterious 
monk—if indeed he was a monk—had 
over her. Little is known for certain 
about Rasputin, but he seems to have 
been an opportunist using every favor- 
able occasion to pose as a faith-healer. 
The people and courtiers soon caught 
up with him and blamed him for the 
misfortunes of the imperial family. In 
the end, he was brutally murdered by 
a group of men who saw only the tricks 
of a charlatan in his activity. 

The imperial family’s violent death 
is sympathetically narrated in this his- 
tory insofar as later evidence made it 
clear. It was not at one blow. It was a 
long drawn captivity: sufferings caused 
by enforced travel from one spot to 
another, wretched living conditions and 
finally the cremation of the dismem- 
bered bodies of the entire family. 

A copy of a prayer, found later in 
the house of murder, is mute testimony 
to the family’s deep religious faith. 

In the Epilogue, the author sympa- 
thetically sums up his appreciation of 
the Tsar: . surely the memory of 
the former Tsar, who endured his per- 
secution and met his death with Chris- 
tian courage, deserves better than the 
flattery of courtiers, the gibes of liberals, 
and the abuse of communists.” 

Joseru Rousi, S.J. 


George III: The Story of a Complex 
Man, by J. C. Long. 372 pp. Lit- 
tle, Brown. $6. 


— REIGN of the third Hanoverian 
king of England, in terms of lon- 
gevity, was second only to that-of Vic- 
toria; in terms of its complexities, it 
might be deemed second to none. The 
years between 1760 (when George as- 
cended the throne at the age of twenty- 
two) and 1820 (when he died a deaf, 
blind and white-bearded lunatic) com- 
prehended events of enormous impor- 
tance to both the realm and the empire. 
Indeed, these events have often thrust 
into oblivion the personality of the 
man in whose reign they occurred. 

The publishers of Mr. Long’s new 
biography suggest that we have needed 
for a long time a fully rounded biogra- 
phy, a comprehensive work presenting 
George III both as a man and a mon- 
arch. Unfortunately, this need has not 
been supplied by the present volume. 
A scant three dozen pages are allotted 
to the reign after 1782, and the more 
lengthy treatment of the years before 
shows little grasp of the interpretations 
of Pares, Plumb and Butterfield whose 
special studies Long lists in his bibli- 
ography. Despite Romney Sedgwick’s 
documented account of the actual nego- 
tiations preceding the marriage of 
George and Charlotte, Mr. Long insists 
on perpetuating the old inaccuracies 
relating to the infatuation with fifteen- 
year-old Sarah Lennox. 

Let it be admitted that the task of 
presenting a “fully rounded” or com- 
prehensive biography of the third 
George offers almost insurmountable 
obstacles; neverthless, the modest effort 
under present scrutiny does little to en- 
lighten the reader cognizant of those 
obstacles. The difhculty may stem from 
an assumption that English language 
sources of eighteenth-century society 
can be read with our own century’s 
connotations. The legal, propertied lib- 
erty of Georgian England, as John Cars- 
well has so aptly remarked, bears no 
resemblance to the liberty men pursue 
in the United States or to the patriotic 
liberty of continental Europe. Party, op- 
position, responsible ministry and the 
like can be anachronisms unless one is 
well-versed in usages of the Burkes, 
Pitts and Foxes. It is hoped that Long’s 
is not the last biography of George III. 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 
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By W. J. IGOE 


Paperback 
Bookshel 


N BOTH sides of the Atlantic, there 
is concern about the impact of the 
new violence in Western stories on tele- 
vision—a matter of regret to those of us, 
in all countries, who were raised on the 
earlier splendid Western movies. ‘Tom 
Mix, Hoot Gibson and the evergreen 
Gary Cooper were heroic names, not 
only in Illinois and Iowa but also in 
Edinburgh and Istanbul, before little 
boys heard at school (sometimes to their 
disgust) of the Prince of Denmark. 
These observations are inspired by 
Francis Parkman’s The Oregon Trail 
(Signet Classics, 50 cents), which, I be- 
lieve, should be in every household 
where books are read because it brings 
again to life the very real problems of 
the men and women who made Amer- 
ica. Few really understand the Homeric 
task assumed, and accomplished, by the 
pioneers. In the present land, with its 
magnificent highways linking the na- 
tion from coast-to-coast, the pioneers’ 
achievements are difhcult to realize. 
Parkman was the historian of the vir- 
gin West, and his book makes all other 
Westerns seem pale imitations of reality. 
His descriptions of the Indians, the old 
men, the youths in full hunting-cry 
after buffalo, the vermillion-painted 
maidens, their religion, narrow but truly 
mystical, their life on the great land- 
scapes that stretched to infinity, blend- 
ing with the sky, are movingly graphic. 
And his own (sometimes saddle-sore) 
fascinated journeyings, his quaint Bos- 
ton precision of manner and, above all, 
his subject—a land like a new fertile 
planet—make this a great book. I believe 
that it will always be read; I warmly 
recommend it for family libraries. The 


violent TV rubbish can be switched off. 


THE GENTLE DR. CHEKHOV 
None will claim that Anton Chekhov 

was the greatest of Russian writers, but 

surely he was the most appealing. A 
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serf’s grandson, he was a doctor, scarcely 
graduated from college when, upon his 
father’s death, he became his family’s 
sole support. To maintain them—besides 
working at his profession—he sent out a 
stream of anecdotes, farcical tales and 
sketches to the little magazines that 
proliferated in nineteenth-century Rus- 
sia. Some of these are included in Se- 
lected Tales, by Anton Chekhov (Sig- 
net Classics, 50 cents )—twenty stories, 
twelve hitherto unpublished in English. 
Each is lit by the curiously innocent, 
oddly sophisticated, poetically _ pessi- 
mistic spirit that for a time misled the 
world into thinking it characteristic of 
his countrymen. 

Mr. Ernest J. Simmons tells a story, 
in an enlightening introduction, that 
would have amused Chekhov. After the 
writer died in a German health resort, 
his body was brought home to Moscow 
for a slap-up funeral. It arrived in a 
railroad car clearly marked in large let- 
ters: “FOR THE DELIVERY OF FRESH 
OYSTERS.” 


THOSE DUBLINERS 

A description of Dublin in the early 
morning more than sixty years ago— 
related by Max Beerbohm in The Gen- 
ius of Irish Theatre, edited by Sylvan 
Barnet, Morton Berman and William 
Burto (Mentor, 75 cents)—would do 
for the same dawn-lit hour today, except 
for the wraith-like television masts 
astride the rooftops. 

The last time I was there, eating in a 
cafe on O’Connell Street, with a juke- 
box screeching “Rock-Around-the- 
Clock,” I absent-mindedly studied my 
paper napkin. All over the thing, “grace- 
before-meals” was printed in about a 
dozen languages, including Chinese and 
Iroquois Indian. Only in Dublin .. . 

And only in Dublin, in the English- 
speaking world, would one find as many 
characteristic playwrights as are repre- 





sented in this introduction to Irish the 
ater, The acidulously lucid native gift 
for self-satire is explicit in the opening 
work, Shaw’s John Bull’s Other Island, 
as is Shaw’s feeling for the national 
tragedy. O’Casey’s Purple Dust, 4 
trumpery thing, is the sole unfortunate 
choice. The Words upon the Window. 
Pane, by W. B. Yeats, the great poet's 
only essay in realism, is an evocation of 
the ghost of Swift, seen through the eyes 
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of an ignorant medium, embodying the 
agony of the Dean of St. Patrick’s and 
the very smell of his times. J. B. Yeats 
and Lady Gregory, too, are represented 
—and Frank O’Connor’s strange little 
play, In the Train, which I once saw in 
London, with Miss Peggy Marshall, a 
dynamic Irish actress, in the lead. 

Essays by Yeats, Joyce, O’Casey, Beer- 
bohm and O’Connor are included, and 
if all are not quite up to O’Connor’ 
standard, as critics, each is stimulating 
in his own way. 





MAKING LOVE 

The: most pleasant experience when 
reviewing is to find a book so good that 
one is compelled to urge people to go 
out and buy it now. I feel that way 
about The Heart of Man (Image, 75 
cents). If books were priced at their real 
value, I should hate to cost this one 
in monetary terms. Were I rich, | 
should give a free copy to every young 
person about to marry. I think that 
Father Gerald Vann has never sur 
passed the authoritative sagacity em 
bodied in the chapter entitled “The 
Making of the Family.” It is one reason 
for my hope that the young approaching 
the Sacrament of Marriage will read it. 
I quote: 

Love-making both presupposes the state 
of living in love and at the same time per 
fects it: you cannot overcome your isole 
tion completely in a day. In the ordinary 
way, men and women are incomplete with 
out the fulfilment of body, mind and heatt 
which love of one another brings them 
They are incomplete without the fulfilment 
which transfigures the flesh and gives it 4 
beauty which age cannot destroy . . . They 
are incomplete without the fulfilment d 
the heart and will, for it is only when thee” 
are made whole by the shared life of love 
that the union in flesh and mind become 
a making of love. 

It is a life-long process. That is one reg 
son why marriage in itself, and not be 
cause of any arbitrary law of God or mat, 
should be indissoluble. If you think tht 
love-making is a pleasant occupatior. for 
passing moment and no more, you will i 
over the surface of life; you will never! 
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. ta lover, because you will never be fully 


+  gpalive. It is a thing that takes a lifetime to 

complete. It is also a thing that can only 
8 B® be done by a man and a woman. That is 
l, ' why you have to be so gentle when you 
il ‘ are making love. (Italics are mine.) 


’ And for those who have families: 
: Father, mother, children, those who help: 


” I © they have each a different office to per- 
I$ BS form, but together they make the home. 
ol , We are made by what we make. The par- 
es » ents make the children, teach them to grow 


be to maturity; but they learn more than they 
» teach. They give orders; but their author- 


ad * ity, unless they are very blind, will teach 


amen 





its them to obey. 

ed : is 

le ' These quotations do scant justice to a 
in ise and beautiful book. There are eight 
, | shapters, and each is informed by the 
) me deep thoughtfulness as the one 
er | quoted. 
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t's} MAKING HATE 
ng & Reluctantly, one turns from Father 
Yann’s book to another which uncom- 
fortably analyzes bigotry. Gustav Myers’ 
istory of Bigotry in the United States, 
ren ‘i additional material by Henry M. 
hat hristman (Capricorn, $1.65), is a bal- 
90 @nced and scholarly study. The people 
vay i whom it would do the most good 
re bigots. But it will help the rest of 
real # Ws to understand them. 
on¢ § ~ No country has a monopoly of big- 
a a As Myers noted, Scotland was one 


ung § @ the nations that exported theocratic 
that tions to the American colonies. When 
su § was a schoolboy there, it was the cus- 
em § m for our separated brethren to hail 
The§ @ on certain festivals with the ques- 


son f fon: “A Billy or a Dan?” A “Billy” 
ring J signified a member of the theologically 
d it.§ ascendent class, and the appellation had 
its genesis in King William of Orange, 
staté > @®peculiar little hypochondriac who was 
















Ar ported from Holland to ensure, 
so* § @mong other things, the Protestant suc- 
inaty ‘ : ‘ 

with @ Session, in which he notably failed; the 
heat # “germans, imported later, were more suc- 


them: sful. A “Dan” was a papist, and the 


ame originated in Daniel O’Connell, 
he Liberator,” who was responsible 
®r the emancipation of Catholics from 
e infamous penal laws. All this oc- 
®urred more than a century before we 
ere born; I doubt very much if the 
@itly brutes who challenged us knew 
What they were talking about. If one 
hve the “wrong” answer, a fist-fight en- 
ed, but since the Jesuit Fathers and 


for : : 

a] fiemearist Brothers — practical men to a 
vet bieman—who had charge of education for 
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Catholic boys in Scotland, included 
pugilism among the arts they incul- 
cated, the persecutors often found them- 
selves persecuted. One lightly writes, 
but hatred ran deep. In Edinburgh, sac- 
rilege—the Sacred Host being inyolved 
—was committed in the City Chambers, 
to the digust, I may add, of so many 
decent Protestants that there has been 
a steady improvement since. 

Mr. Christman has added three chap- 
ters to Myers’ book, bringing it from 
1942 (when the author died after deliv- 
ering his manuscript) to 1960. These 
describe post-war problems, such ‘as in- 
tegration and McCarthyism—which is 
also discussed in a cool, factual, though 
honestly partisan, way in Senator Joe 
McCarthy (Meridian, $1.25) by Rich- 
ard Rovere, the Washington correspond- 
ent of the New Yorker and the London 
Spectator. Myers’ whole book has an 
ironic interest for the amateur historian 
in its demonstration that bigotry takes 
roughly the same forms the world over. 
Much of the early persecution of Cath- 
olics and Protestants in America was an 
echo of the Popish Plot, a conspiracy 
manipulated in England by Titus Oates, 
an agent provocateur, who was a fore- 
runner, I hold, of the lamentable Hein- 
rich Himmler, and an equally repulsive 
man. The book offers in microcosm a 
useful picture of a world-wide problem. 


FINDING LIFE 

Those who feel that they need daily 
spiritual reading (and who doesn’t?) 
sometimes find difficulty when searching 
for an appropriate book. Meridian has 
published an admirable answer to the 
problem in Father H. A. Reinhold’s The 
Soul Afire ($1.95), which carefully 
groups selections from the mystical writ- 
ings of saints, philosophers, theologians 
and poets. St. Augustine, Plato, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Plotinus, St. Ignatius 
Loyola, Cardinal Newman are just a 
few of the many encompassed in its 
range. It is a book that ever directs the 
mind towards the important things. It 
contains spiritual reading for a layman’s 
lifetime. 


EASTER GREETING 

To my fellow poetasters, I recom- 
mend Elizabethan Lyrics from the Orig- 
inal Texts, chosen, edited and arranged 
by Norman Ault (Capricorn, $1.75). In 
this rich book, there must be more than 





1,000 lyrics; the volume is edited with 
incisive scholarship. 

I wish I had space to quote Blessed 
Robert Southwell’s exquisite “The Burn- 
ing Babe,” but the martyr wrote that in 
celebration of Christmas. Here, instead, 
for the Easter season is a sonnet from 
Spenser: 


Most glorious Lord of life: that, on this 
day, 

Didst make thy triumph over death and 
sin; 

And, having harrowed hell, didst bring 
away 

Captivity then captive, us to win: 

This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy be- 
gin; 

= grant that we, for whom thou didst 
ie, 

Being with thy dear blood clean washed 
from sin, 

May live forever in felicity! 

And that thy love we weighing worthily, 

May likewise love thee for the same again; 

And for thy sake, that all like dear didst 
buy, 

With love may one another entertain: 

So let us love, dear Love, like as we 
ought; 
Love is the lesson which the Lord 
us taught. 


SHORT REVIEWS 

Ben Jonson of Westminster, by Mar- 
chette Chute (Dutton Everyman, 
$1.55), is a workmanlike and consisent- 
ly readable biography of one of the most 
likeable men and greatest of English 
poets. Jonson was tough, rough, sensi- 
ble Cquite often), all too human and 
an inspiring reminder that great poetry 
is rooted in those who live in close com- 
bat with their material—life itself. 

Victorian England: Portrait of an Age, 
by G. M. Young (Oxford, $1.75), is a 
lucid exploration of the various social 
classes, the political life, the universities, 
religion and culture in a period close to 
us in time but, alas, remote in values. 
Young was nineteen years of age when 
Victoria died. He was a Victorian, and 
the flavor of the period often gives salty 
reality to his scholarly pages. 

Jefferson, by Albert Jay Nock (Amer- 
ican Century, $1.45), purports to be “a 
study of conduct and character,” and 
that is what it is. Jefferson emerges in 
all his strength, his old-fashioned, au- 
thoritative courtliness—the chapter on 
his sojourn in France is delightful—and 
his very civilized nationalism. This is a 
most elegantly composed portrait. 

Cards of Identity, by Nigel Dennis 

(Continued on page 70) 
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New Testament Reading Guide: (1) 
Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, by Roderick A. F. MacKen- 
zie, S.J.; (2) The Gospel of St. 
Mark, by Gerard S. Sloyan; (3) 
The Gospel of St. Luke, by Car- 
roll Stuhlmueller, C.P.; (4) The 
Gospel of St. Matthew, by David 
M. Stanley, S.J.; (5) The Acts of 
the Apostles, by Neal M. Flana- 
gan, O.S.M.; (6) Introduction to 
the Pauline Epistles, First and 
Second Thessalonians, by Bruce 
Vawter, C.M.; (7) The Epistles to 
the Galatians and to the Romans, 
by Barnabas M. Ahern, C.P.; (8) 
First and Second Corinthians, by 
Claude J. Peifer, O.S.B.; (9) St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Philippians, 
Philemon, Colossians, Ephesians, 
by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J.; 
(10) The Pastoral Epistles: First 
Timothy, Titus; Second Timothy, 
by Robert T. Siebeneck, C.PP.S.; 
(11) The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
by John F. McConnell, M.M.; 
(12) The Epistles of Saints James, 
Jude, Peter, by Eugene H. Maly; 
(13) The Gospel of St. John and 
the Johannine Epistles, by Ray- 
mond E. Brown, S.S.; (14) The 
Book of the Apocalypse, by Wil- 
liam G. Heidt, O.S.B. Liturgical 
Press. 30 cents each; $4.20 for 
set of fourteen booklets. 





YY OF THE consoling features of re- 
cent Catholic developments has 
been the laity’s interest in the Scrip- 
tures. There are many manifestations 
of this interest: the success of the Con- 
fraternity translation of the Bible, popu- 
lar appeal of bible study classes, the 
growing number of scriptural works 
published in this country. Now, the 
Liturgical Press at St. John’s Abbey of- 
fers educated Catholics this series of 
fourteen paper-back booklets, under the 
general title, New Testament Reading 
Guide. 

The editorial board of the Guide is 
of the highest caliber: Mother Kathryn 
Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Fathers William G. 
Heidt, O.S.B., and Barnabas Mary 
Ahern, C.P. All are well known in the 
field of biblical scholarship. This well- 
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qualified board has made a happy se- 
lection of writers for the Guide. All are 
members of the Catholic Biblical Asso- 
ciation of America. One need only run 
through the list of authors to be as- 
sured that here are the best biblical 
scholars at work. The choice of such 
outstanding authors assured the edi- 
torial board of success before one line 
had been written. 

A unified pattern of presentation per- 
dures throughout the series. The first 
booklet is devoted to the general con- 
spectus of New Testament writings and 
times. The remaining booklets discuss 
the individual books of the New Tes- 
tament. (Number fourteen is still in 
preparation.) The opening pages of 
each booklet present a general intro- 
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' duction to the author, date of compo- 


sition, literary origin and doctrinal con- 
tents of the biblical book. There then 
follows a section-by-section commentary 
on the sacred text. The text itself ap- 
pears at the top of each page with the 
commentary beneath. Each booklet con- 
cludes with review questions and dis- 
cussion topics. 

The entire series has a most attrac- 
tive external format. Each booklet is 
enclosed in an artistic and varying 
jacket. The sacred text (in smaller 
type) and commentary are beautifully 
printed. Divisions are well marked in 
the introductory sections as well as 
throughout the commentary. The Litur- 
gical Press is to be congratulated on an 
excellent printing job. 

More important, the high level of 
scholarship and literary style reached in 
Father MacKenzie’s introductory num- 
ber is maintained throughout the 
Guide. The best results of recent bib- 
lical investigations are utilized. For ex- 
ample, the Gospels are viewed from 
their doctrinal and theological motifs 
rather than from the purely historical 
aspect. The threefold stages of develop- 
ment in Pauline thought are clearly 
delineated in the commentaries on the 
Epistles. Spiritual symbolism in the Jo- 
hannine writings is properly empha- 
sized. It is evident that the writers, with- 
out being pedantic, are presenting the 
core of recent exegetical studies. 

Each writer was conscious of the duty 


pe? tay a 


of presenting to the Catholic public} 
forthright interpretation of the N 
Testament. There is no attempt 
minimize recent biblical problems, 
if the modern Catholic’s faith would 
endangered by the results of valid 
entific investigation. On the other han 
there is no effort to capitalize on th 
novel or startling, The directing prin 
ciple for each writer was simply thisy 
seek to guide the reader through thé 
pages of Scripture to that spiritual er 
richment a faith-inspired reading of thé 
Bible can afford. : 
Popular in presentation, the Nev 
Testament Reading Guide should 
useful for biblical scholars who can he 
find technical studies in a clear, bea 
tiful attire. Seminarians will find t 
Guide a useful aid to their classroo 
studies. Priests and religious will dé 
rive richer fruit from their daily sco 
ture reading if they use the Guide as) 
means of refreshing their memori 
The missal epistles and gospels 
have new meaning for all if studied 
the light of the present commentari 
Above all, the New Testament Re 
ing Guide comes as a challenge to ed 
cated laymen. Will they make this v 
ture in biblical popularization wor 
while for the publisher and write@?? 
Even of more import, will they ue 
this excellent exposition of biblig 
thought to enrich their own souls . 


to further the cause of Christ in 








modern world? From the keen inter 
manifested in the series by zealous | 
men, the present reviewer augurs t 
this challenge will be fully accepte 
Rocer Mercurio, “t 


Approach to Calvary, by Dom 
bert van Zeller. 128 pp. Shei 
and Ward. $2.95. 





N THE PAST few decades, Dom Hub 

van Zeller has taken an “approadt 
to many problems, mainly of a spirit 
nature. Presently, he discusses the f 
damental problem of suffering. “ 
pain?” he asks; and, “what are we to 
about it?” Since it was the sufferiff! 
Christ Who alone gave meaning to. 
tribulations of life, the author correlatt 
specific aspects of human suffering w 
those particular incidents in the P 
sion of Christ known as the fourteé 
Stations of the Cross. 

Three aspects would best seem to ¢ 
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modern rationalistic explanations. 


Zeller’s approach: 








trom “Approacn to Uatvary” 


The Christian concept of suffering 
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scribe the work, It is timely—written for 
an ave which deifies materialism Cand 
the false sense of security and comfort 
it engenders). It is fruitful. Those ac- 
quainted with the author's mode of 
writing need not be reminded that Van 
Zeller can say more in a paragraph than 
other authors in an entire chapter; and 
he can say it in a way that compels 
deeper meditation and practical action. 
And the book is solid. It is the tradi- 
tional approach, newly and cogently 
phrased, to a very old problem. It offers 

the Christian concept of suffering as 
| contrasted with that of the ancient Stoic 
or the modern Buddhist; it reaffirms the 
Christian understanding of pain and 
guilt and failure in the face of some 


The uniform excellence of all parts 
of this book makes it difficult to single 
out more prominent passages. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, however, which 
treats the practical question of how one 
can remain happy even in the face of 
suffering, offers a good example of Van 


In the Christian understanding, as fash- 
ioned by Christ himself, joy and pain are 
not exclusive but compatible. Indeed we 
come to know joy through suffering and 
suffering through joy. The deeper the one, 
the truer the other. In itself, suffering is an 
evil: it is a negation of some particular 
good. Happiness, on the other hand, is 
something positive: it is a good towards 
which we have a right-ordered appetite. But 
once given the Passion, suffering becomes 
a good. A new element has entered in, turn- 
ing the negation into an affirmation: suf- 
fering becomes a positive statement, pro- 
claiming service, praise, union, love. The 
cross may be a stumbling-block to the Jews 
and to the Gentiles foolishness, but to us it 
is the appropriate expression of discipleship. 





In the alchemy of faith the bad is trans- 
formed into good, the debt becomes the 
gift, the stumbling-block is seen as the step- 
ping-stone. 


This book is highly recommended to 
anyone who has ever had to endure suf- 
fering—therefore, to all. It is more than 
a spiritual reading book for Passion-tide. 
It is a meditation book for a lifetime. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


The New English Bible: New Testa- 
ment. 447 pp. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University Presses. $4.95. 


HEN A reviewer receives a book 

which may become as important 
in the history of the Bible as the Au- 
thorized Version of 1611, he has a feel- 
ing of awe; he may be a witness of a 
historic event. The new English Bible 
may not be that important, but there is 
every chance that it will be. It was pre- 
pared and published with the cooper- 
ation and support of every major Protes- 
tant group in England, as the Authoriz- 
ed Version was, and so far it lacks only 
the royal authorization to have all the 
same factors in its favor. It is the work 
of the best Protestant scholars of Great 
Britain, and for that reason I do not 
here study its accuracy; if these gentle- 
men do not know New Testament 
Greek, no one does, and their integrity 
as scholars is not subject to question. 
Likewise, I prefer not to run the risk of 
reading lessons in good English prose 
to British scholars, who for all their 
breadth share the national prejudice 
that Americans speak something, but it 
is not English. 

I would not wish the reader to con- 
clude from these remarks that I am 
properly shattered by the authority of 
the translators; theirs is a generally ex- 
cellent Bible. The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge pressmen have made a good book. 
A Bible should be sturdy, if it is to be 
read the way we wish it read; it should 
have an attractive and easily legible 
page; and it should be popularly priced. 
The new Bible meets all these require- 
ments more than adequately. The text 
is eclectic, not the Westcott-Hort text; 
hence some lines like “on earth peace 
for men on whom his favor rests” (Luke 
2:14) have found their way in. The 
notes refer only to variant readings and 
alternate translations; the traditional 
policy of English Bibles for a long time 
is to admit no exegetical notes. 





The translation is written in modern 
speech. Thou, thee, and thine are gone 
except in addresses to the deity; and one 
wonders why they are retained there. 
Modern speech, of course, is not alone 
enough to assure a smooth flow of 
language this is assured by careful writ- 
ing. This version was some thirteen 
years in the making by a corps of 
scholars, and no word seems to have 
escaped the attention of the revisers. It 
is deceptively easy to read. More than 
that, the translators have given thought 
to how the version sounds when read 
aloud. 

The principle of translation into 
modern speech as enunciated by the 
translators is that “a word in one lan- 
guage is seldom the exact equivalent 
of a word in a different language. Each 
word is the center of a whole cluster of 
meanings and associations, and in dif- 
ferent languages these clusters overlap 
but do not often coincide.” One does 
not find the same English word used 
for the same Greek word throughout. 
This is fidelity, not paraphrase; but it 
also opens up breaches for critics. 

There are a few trouble spots which 
plague all translators, and the new Bible 
has not escaped them; examples are the 
beatitudes and the invective against the 
Pharisees (Matt. 23). “How blest” is 
scarcely superior to “blest,” and neither 
is anything but stilted in modern speech. 
So “Alas for you” is no more modern 
speech than “Woe to you”; perhaps we 
hesitate to put this into English which 
has the vigor of the original. The words 
of Peter to Simon, “You and your mon- 
ey, may you come to a bad end” (Acts 
8:20), are more polite than Peter was, 
whose speech is rendered very exactly 
if somewhat colloquially by “You and 
your money can go to Hell.” Is “lower 
nature” better than “flesh” (Rom. 8:2 
ff.), and if it is, why do we not have 
“higher nature” instead of “spirit”? I 
regret to report that this is but one in- 
stance of the use of the abstract in- 
stead of the concrete; and we can add 
that too often the noun is used instead 
of the verb and the Latin word instead 
of the Anglo-Saxon. These are the worst 
features of modern speech, and they of- 
ten deprive the new Bible precisely of 
those features which gave the Author- 
ized Version its strength. 

“When all things began, the Word 
already was” (John 1:1) falls short of 
Kleist’s “When time began, the Word 
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was there.” But the new Bible does of- 
ten achieve rhythm; the hymn to love 
(1 Cor. 13) approaches poetry, as the 
Greek does. I can quote only part of it: 
“Love is patient; love is kind and envies 
no one. Love is never boastful, nor con- 
ceited, nor rude; never selfish, never 
quick to take offence. Love keeps no 
score of wrongs; does not gloat over 
other men’s sins, but delights in the 
truth. There is nothing love cannot 
face; there is no limit to its faith, its 
hope, and its endurance. Love will nev- 
er come to an end.” The difficult Mark 
3:23 is softened: “When his family 
heard of this, they set out to take charge 
of him; for people were saying that he 
was out of his mind.” The attribution 
of the saying to the family is given as 
an alternate version in the notes. John 
2:2 is an excellent paraphrase but a 
doubtful translation: “Your concern, 
mother, is not mine.” 

These examples are intended to il- 
lustrate the translation. It is all too easy 
to carp at particular words and phrases, 
and perhaps he who has published his 
own translation should cast the first 
stone. I remarked in a review of another 
translation some years ago that we ac- 
cept the faults of older versions be- 
cause we are accustomed to them, and 
we often admire the music of their 
language just where they failed most 
egregiously to render the sense. We 
can learn to accept the faults of mod- 
ern yersions, including the features of 
style mentioned here, if they are faith- 
ful and: idiomatic. No other virtues 
can atone for the lack of these two, and 
the new Bible has these two. At times 
it lapses, at times it achieves greatness. 
No one has done more, and no one can 
do more, 

One more thought arises. The ver- 
sion could have included the work of 
Catholic scholars and been accepted by 
the Catholics of English-speaking coun- 
tries. What have we gained by remain- 
ing outside the project? We have as- 
serted our independence, which no one 
questions, and which would scarcely 
be compromised by the admission that 
intelligent and learned men of different 
faiths can agree on the translation of a 
Greek text. The differences in the be- 
liefs of Protestants and Catholics are 
numerous and deep; decently civil re- 
lations among us depend on knowing 
precisely where we differ, so that we 
may know where we do not. The trans- 
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lation of the Bible is not a point of dif- 

ference, and one wonders whether the 

Church is served by insisting that it is. 
Joun L. McKenzr S$. J. 


Everyman's St. Paul: The Meaning 
of the Epistles, by Vincent P. Mc- 
Corry, S.J. 215 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $3.95. 


F you have become impatient with 

the Sunday epistles and have almost 
given up trying to understand them, 
here is your book. Father McCorry will 
turn your impatience upon yourself. 
What! You have been a Catholic for 
how many years, and you still cannot 
say how many epistles St. Paul wrote? 
The author is too kind to question you 
that bluntly, but his free and easy style 
lets his words slip past your outer de- 
fenses and suddenly you are question- 
ing yourself. 

You become impatient with your- 
self for having lived so long and so 
close to St. Paul without really having 
become acquainted with this apostle 
about whom nothing was ordinary, 
nothing calm, relaxed or indifferent. 
Instead, St. Paul possessed an unquali- 
fied totality, unmarred commitment, al- 
most frightening intensity in dedica- 
tion: 

He is nervous, tangential, hopelessly given 

to long, unmarked parentheses, devoted to 

the nonstop sentence and yet resolutely 
careless of sentence structure, sometimes 
flatly ungrammatical, a master of the mixed 
metaphor. And out of all this hodgepodge 
of composition there arise on every page 


passages so splendid and sonorous and 
memorable that they have burned them- 





Vincent McCorry: ‘Poor man’s St. Paul’’ 





selves indelibly into Christian minds and 
hearts and usage. Both in theory and jp 
practice Paul mocks the rhetoricians, and 
at once proceeds, almost absent-mindedly, 
to teach them their true business. 


Evidently, Father McCorry knows 
Everyman’s St. Paul so well that “al- 
most absent-mindedly” he writes like 
his master, “a natural stylist, contemp- 
tuous of style.” But he is never con- 
temptuous of his reader. “This [book] 
is the poor man’s St. Paul, remember,” 

The purpose of the book, therefore, 
is very practical for Everyman. It will 
surely help the earnest Catholic to un- 
derstand the Sunday epistles and s0 
become a participant and not merely 
a spectator at Mass. Four-fifths of the 
book takes up each of the Sunday and 
feastday epistles—quickly, simply, point- 
edly. You will never miss the point, 
even if you are “the poor man,” ig- 
norant of how many epistles St. Paul 
wrote. Father McCorry, widely known 
for his writing and retreat work, will 
very soon make you a rich man. 


CarroLL, STUHLMUELLER, C.P. 


Now! by M. Raymond, O.C.S.O., 184 
pp. Bruce. $4.25. 


ives 1s a book on the Will of God 
as norm and measure of man’s sanc- 
tification. Its raison detre, we are told, 
was a priest’s request that a book be 
written covering this subject-matter for 
“ordinary” people, a task which Father 
Raymond—not unaware of certain in- 
herent difficulties in presenting his 
theme—tried to make “not only palatable 
but actually palpable for the average 
man who is unacquainted with the fine, 
forceful, and utterly essential distinc- 
tions that philosophers and theologians 
have to make as they talk on this sub 
ject.” Obviously, this statement in the 
author’s introduction also tells us what 
the book is not. 

As to what the book actually is, a 
listing of several chapter titles, as they 
appear in their stop-look-listen manner, 
will best give an idea of the book’s con- 
tent and general tonality: “Be Your- 
Self... Now... and You'll Be Like 
God!”; “You Are Causing Almighty God 
Concern . . . Right Now”; “God Is De- 
pending on You . . . Right Now’; 
“Realize .. . Right Now .. . That You 
Have a God-Given Career”; and “The 
Final Now . , . Is Joy Filled and Un- 
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ending.” In the book’s eleven chapters 
are «liscussed topics relevant to the 
theme such as the existence of God; 
His direct and permissive will; time; 
proviience; the uniqueness of the in- 
dividual; the dignity and sanctification 
of work in general, and in the several 
vocations specifically; and resignation in 
suffering and in death. Throughout 
Father Raymond’s explication, almost 
as take-off and landing for commentary 
on his theme, is an incredibly varied 
mosaic of references and quotations (the 
reviewer counted over seventy) includ- 
ing—besides a galaxy of spiritual writers, 
saints and modern pontiffs—a group as 
widely disparate as T.S. Eliot, Ghandi, 
Napoleon, Clare Boothe Luce, Tenny- 
son, Sir James Jeans, Tom Penny and 
Omar Khayyam. Though a discreet use 
of illustrative reference will add interest 
and color to an exposition, there is a 
point beyond which it serves merely to 
clutter up the text. Again and again one 
wishes that the Trappist author had 
spoken to his reader simply and quiet- 
ly, leaning only, or in most part, on 
Scriptural quotation, which he uses so 
well. But despite over-writing, and a 
pleno organo style, Father Raymond’s 
message does come through, and it is 
that of the Gospel, namely, that it is 
the essence of sanctity to do as Christ 
did, “the will of my Father who is in 
heaven.” 

Readers of Father Raymond’s books 
will welcome this one. 


Sister M,. Tuerese, S.D.S. 


To Live Is Christ, by R. W. Glea- 
son, S.J. 180 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $3. 


With Anxious Care, by Felix D. 
Duffey, C.S.C. 125 pp. Herder. 
$2.75. 


ITHOUT DOUBT, the late Pope Pius 

XII is most remembered—in the 
sphere of the religious life—for his re- 
peated and insistent pleas that religious 
communities adapt to the need of the 
times and that the religious spirit be 
renovated in the various communities. 
These two pleas were always united. 
While he urged religious communities 
to adapt to the times, he stressed at the 
same time the need to cling firmly to 
the principles of Christ upon which the 
religious state is based. Since the time 
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R. W. Gleason: Adaptation and renovation 


of Pius XII, the word adaptation has 
been almost a cry word; the word reno- 
vation, while less frequently used, has 
nonetheless been prominent also. 

The two books under consideration, 
each in its own way, throw valuable 
light on the subjects of adaptation and 
renovation. In both books, both sub- 
jects are treated although the authors 
have a different scope in mind and each 
takes a different point of emphasis. 

To Live Is Christ, by R. W. Gleason, 
S.J., bears the subtitle “Nature and 
Grace in the Religious Life.” This book 
is an illuminating treatise on the reli- 
gious life as a continuation of Christ in 
the world. In seven chapters, the author 
shows how the person of Christ enters 
into various aspects of religious life such 
as community life, poverty, chastity, 
obedience and prayer. His chapters are 
rich in spiritual content, stressing re- 
peatedly that the religious must en- 
deavor to live in Christ. What makes 
this work especially valuable is the man- 
ner in which it considers the natural as 
a foundation for the supernatural. Fa- 
ther Gleason has in mind always the 
twentieth-century young man and wom- 
an whom the grace of God leads into 
the religious state. He takes the young 
person as he is, conditioned by all the 
factors that have entered into his for- 
mation, and proceeds to show how this 
young person must be formed into a 
perfect imitator of Christ. 

Since Father Gleason deals so con- 
cretely with twentieth-century religious, 
it is not surprising that the subject of 
adaptation receives his attention. In fact, 





his entire second chapter deals with this 
topic and stresses the absolute need for 
a religious community to change health- 
ily with the times. The arguments he 
gives are irrefutable since he appeals to 
the example of the Church itself as it 
constantly meets the challenge of the 
times and circumstances in which it 
finds itself. He leaves no doubt that the 
only alternative to adaptation is stag- 
nation, 

While Father Gleason emphasizes 
the need for adaptation, he certainly 
does not neglect the matter of renova- 
tion. The whole point of his book is, 
in fact, to show that the religious life 
is meaningless unless it is rooted in the 
teachings and life of Christ. 

With Anxious Care, by Felix D. 
Duffey, C.S.C., has a more limited 
scope and takes another point of em- 
phasis. This book is a treatise on the 
mutual relationship of authority and 
obedience in the religious life. The 
stress here is on renovation rather than 
on adaptation. In fact, the author would 
appear at first sight to be a little un- 
sympathetic to adaptation; as one reads 
on, however, this first impression proves 
unjustified. 

Father Duffey begins by posing the 
question of why the spiritual growth of 
religious communities has not kept up 
with their material growth. He blames 
this largely on what he calls the spirit 
of infidelity in modern-day America—a 
failure to apply the spirit of faith to 
the living of the religious life. The par- 
ticular example that he treats is the 
matter of authority and obedience. He 
points out ways in which both superiors 
and subjects are apt to lack the spirit 
of faith in exercising authority and 
obedience. The author’s treatment of 
the attiudes that should guide both su- 
periors and subjects is both illuminating 
and inspiring. 

While Father Duffey emphasizes the 
need of renovation, he does not neglect 
the healthy aspects of adaptation. This 
is especially so when he discusses char- 
acteristics of modérn Americans that a 
superior must consider in his manner 
of exercising authority. 

These two books, read in sequence, 
can prove rewarding to all those inter- 
ested in American religious life today. 
Especially should these books be read 
and pondered by those in charge of edu- 
cating and forming young religious. 

CotuMBAN Brownine, C.P. 
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The Dynamics of Liturgy, by H. A. 
Reinhold. 146 pp. Macmillan. 
$4.75. 


a Is a spirited book, not easy to 
put down once it is picked up — 
which should come as no surprise to 
Father Reinhold’s reading audience. 
The author, whose style is lively and 
clear, has here gathered together some 
of his essays written at various times 
over the past twenty years. 

To the lethargic, this provocative 
book will be annoying; to the left- or 
right-wing liturgist, it will offer bal- 
ance; to the impatient, over-serious or 
frustrated devotee of things liturgical, 
it will present the type of sobriety which 
is born of maturity. If such a collection 
of subjects can be said to have a theme, 
perhaps it can be found in the author’s 
words that “those who oppose any 
change do not want their religion to 
face the new age — theirs is an escape 
religion . . . to seek escape for its own 
sake is not the spirit of the cross but 
borders dangerously on the Marxist in- 
dictment of religion as a ‘drug of the 
people.’ ” 

In eight short chapters, Father Rein- 
hold presents the beginnings of the 
liturgical movement, shows that social 
action in the Church is a natural out- 
growth of the liturgy and demonstrates 
how the liturgy can be restored in its 
fullness to the people through the 
meaningful use of all the Church of- 
fers during the seasons of Lent, Ad- 
vent and Christmas. “We seem to need 


God,” writes the author, “for only so 
few things nowadays; the things we 
can’t cope with ourselves: moral failure; 
metaphysical blues; cultural hangovers.” 

The reader will find some interesting 
views on art and architecture in the 
chapter entitled “Liturgy and the Arts.” 
“Architectural styles come and go, and 
the church has canonized none of 
them . . . The liturgical church is sim- 
ply a church that puts first things first 
... The circular floor plan with the 
altar in the middle is quite opposed to 
the spirit of the liturgy.” 

In the chapter which treats of the 
Eucharist and the liturgy, the reader 
will find a powerful sub-chapter de- 
voted to family Communion. The last 
two chapters are concerned with ver- 
nacular in the liturgy, breviary reforms 
and the life of the spirit in relation to 
the liturgy. 

Rev. Joun J. Murpuy 


The Resurrection: A Biblical Study, 
by F. X. Durrwell, C.SS.R. 371 
pp. Sheed and Ward. $6. 


re CONTEMPORARY Scriptural re- 
vival is beginning to produce many 
excellent books. Father Durrwell’s is 
among the best and certainly among the 
most important. 

The reader must not think that this 
book studies simply one event of Our 
Lord’s earthly life. Rather, this is a 
biblical theology, organizing New Tes- 
tament teaching around one of its essen- 
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tial mysteries, Christ's Resurrection 
from the dead. 

The Resurrection casts a_ glorious 
light upon apostolic preaching, even to 
the extent that the early Church viewed 
Jesus’ humble birth, public ministry 
and sorrowful death in its splendor. The 
Passion and the Resurrection are so 
closely joined together that one can- 
not be separated from the other. Here is 
a needed corrective for many of us who 
tend to look upon the Passion simply as 
sorrow and destruction. 

Father Durrwell first presents the 
Resurrection of Christ as a mystery of 
our redemption. A_ careful _ biblical 
scholar, he studies the various New 
Testament writers separately, in order 
that each may impart to us his own 
particular insight into the truths of 
faith. The relationship of the Resur- 
rection with Our Lord’s incarnation and 
death is then examined. At this point 
Durrwell makes some beautiful ob- 
servations on the Resurrection as a com- 
munion in the sacrifice of Calvary. A 
few pages summarize some of the best 
biblical thought on the nature of litur 
gical sacrifice and of communion ban- 
quets. 

The third chapter looks upon the 
Resurrection as an outpouring of the 
Spirit. Just as an earlier chapter showed 
that we were raised to a new life 
through Christ’s Resurrection, this chap- 
ter shows how the Holy Spirit is the 
principle of a new, glorious life in 
which we already participate upon 
earth. 

Two-thirds of the book elaborates up 
on the effects of Jesus’ Resurrection: 
for Christ Himself, for the Church, for 
the celebration of the paschal mystery 
now and at the end of time. These 
final chapters contain helpful studies on 
Baptism and on the Eucharist. There is 
a large section devoted to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, a difficult New Testa 
ment book, yet so rich once its meaning 
is opened with the key of Christ’s Res: 
urrection. The importance which the 
liturgical movement places upon the 
paschal mystery here receives strong 
scriptural support and clarification. 

This book could have been written 
only by an author who had prayed and 
studied for long hours and for many 
months over his New Testament. It 
must be read in the same way: care 
fully, prayerfully, repeatedly. 

Carro_Lt STUHLMUELLER, C.P. 
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By LEO BRADY 


HE THEATRE has not yet come up 
7. ith the equivalent of the late Jack- 
son Pollack—a painter who reportedly 
shouldered his brush, bristles to the 
back, and marched around an outspread 
canvas, dripping—but from indications 
it will not be long. The move toward 
improvisation in all the arts is under- 
way and instant theatre cannot be far 
off. 

A few months ago, William Saroyan 
composed a play in rehearsal. Tem- 
porarily expatriate, Saroyan assembled a 
group of actors on the stage of a London 
theatre and fed them the play line by 
line in the heat of inspiration—presum- 
ably pacing back and forth on the apron 
between bursts of inspiration (although 
with Saroyan one never knows: it may 
have come out in an unending stream). 

Brendan Behan, an Irish playwright 
of vagrant tendencies, appeared every 
now and then on the stage of the New 
York theatre where his play The Hos- 
tage was being performed and added 
a few tardy touches in the way of songs, 
dances and topical comments. Since the 
play consisted largely of songs, dances 
and topical comments to begin with, 
these impromptu sashays were not 
noticeably out of key. 

Improvision is a favorable rehearsal 
device of some actors; they are content 
to let random thoughts and emotions 
strike them without regard to whether 
or not their personal visitations are part 
of the playwright’s plan. Modern ac- 
tors have been known to introduce 
fresh elements into performances while 
the paying guests are in the house. The 
electric pauses which you experience 
in today’s theatre are not always the 
result of skill or artistry but only the 
consternation of a player suddenly con- 
fronted with a spontaneous exhibition 
by a colleague visited by the muse on 
the way from the dressing room. This 
might, by the way, explain the wary 
look in the eyes of contemporary ac- 
tors: where once upon a time they had 
to guard against surprises only from 
the audience (and still, as we shall 
see, do), they must now be alert as well 
to treason in their own ranks. 

Of course, all artistic work is im- 
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provised and time is not necessarily a 
predominant factor. Ben Jonson may 
well have written Volpone in six days, 
and Arthur Miller, Death of a Sales- 
man in six weeks. The quickness with 
which a thing is done has no necessary 
connection with its excellence. 

But this is a rule which works both 
ways. Just because the creator strikes 
quickly is no guarantee that the iron 
is hot. Spontaniety can become the 
same kind of trap as over-calculation. 
A rigid theory which claims that the 
impulsive is always the definitive is 
just as stultifying as any other sort of 
rule. Improvisation can become a men- 
ace when it is assumed that anything 
done without judgment or review is in- 
fallibly the work of inspiration. 

In the work of playwrights such as 
Ionesco and Beckett and Arabal, the im- 
provisational takes another form. Here 
the material is worked out ahead of time 
and remains constant in performance 
and has some kind of firmness—but the 
whole thing is carefully designed to look 
improvised. The universe which the 
play is based on has the air of ad 
libitum. It is as though God Himself 
were guilty of patchwork and the ar- 
tist’s attempts to introduce order into 
chaos are necessarily futile. Beginning, 
middle and end—the simplest elements 
of dramatic structure—are scorned as 
false and cunning, and a deliberate at- 
tempt is made to provide ambiguous and 
interchangeable parts. Because it has 
been proven over and over again in the 
last twenty years that a play is not an 
intellectual document, the perilous con- 
clusion has been drawn that it had 
better not be coherent at all; in fact, 
the artist feels he has done his work 
if the result is at the least controversial, 
better, equivocal, and—best—unintelligi- 
ble. The fragmentary, the abortive, the 
half-baked is assumed to have primacy 
over the integral, the full-developed and 
the well-done. 

This utter faith in the unprepared 
drives the artist—playwright or painter— 
into one of two devices for achieving 
effects: shock or symbol. Brendan Be- 
han can always break into song or ribald 
joke, relevant or irreverent, depending 


on what sort of thunderclap will suit 
best the mood of the moment. The sud- 
den sensation and the abrupt explosion 
appear to impart a significance which 
might otherwise be lacking. One of our 
best theatre directors, Elia Kazan, seems 
sometimes to have a rule of thumb that 
every five minutes a character must 
shatter a light bulb—though he varies 
the device and settles on occasion for 
other means. 

This hunger for the upheaval back- 
fired when The Connection opened in 
London last month. This is a play which 
has dope addiction as its subject matter 
and its procedure is to include a great 
many harrowing and horrifying details, 
managed partly by the technique of 
scattering the actors over the audience. 
The London audience, full of impulses 
of its own, shouted right back at the 
actors (more naturalistically in some 
cases) and the performance was dis- 
rupted. If we presume this demonstra- 
tion was not a publicity gimmick (press 
agents can improvise, too), it seems fair 
enough for the people in the audience 
to feel free to erupt also, and who is to 
say that a sudden combustion in the 
third row is not more exciting than the 
sane thing on stage? If one impulse is 
as good as another, it’s pretty unfair to 
discriminate against the audience just 
because they paid to get in. 

The other alternative of the improvisa- 
tional playwright is the cloudy symbol: 
a character ‘or a prop or situation for 
which some key (never provided) is 
necessary before comprehension can set 
in. The blasted tree in Waiting for 
Godot is a good example. Is it the 
knowledge of good and evil? Is it Freud- 
ian? Is it a gallows? No one, of course, 
knows; the only thing we can be sure 
of is that it is not a tree, even though 
it buds between the acts. An American 
playwright named Arthur Kopit has writ- 
ten a play, called, with charming suc- 
cinctness, Oh, Dad, Poor Dad, Mam- 
ma’s Hung You in the Closet and I’m 
Feeling So Sad, in which the corpse 
of the father pops out of the closet at 
the end. Now it isn’t hard to make 
some sort of immediate connection with 

(Continued on page 68) 
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By PAUL HUME 


— IraL1AN Government is propos- 
ing an action that may very well 
shake the world of opera, not only 
within the walls—among singers, play- 
ers and conductors—but throughout the 
ranks of those who have long loved the 
jaunty melodies of Rigoletto, the lung- 
bursting measures of Aida and the heart 
throbs of La Boheme. 

By official order of the Italian Sen- 
ate, as the result of questions asked 
openly before that body, the archives of 
Milan’s Casa Ricordi, publishers of the 
operas of Giuseppe Verdi and Giacomo 
Puccini, are likely to be opened for the 
close scrutiny of qualified musical au- 
thorities. The results could affect not 
only performances of the world’s most 
popular operas in every opera house 
that schedules a Rigoletto, Trovatore, 
Traviata or Aida, by Verdi, or Puccini's 
Boheme, Butterfly, or Tosca, but could 
enrich anew some of the plush publish- 
ing houses whose scores of these operas 
are perennial best sellers in a never 
diminishing market. 

What's al! the fuss about? Well, it’s 
like this: for some years a young Aus- 
tralian conductor named Denis Vaughan 
has been complaining about divergen- 
cies among various scores of operas: by 
Verdi and Puccini. Finally, yielding to 
pressure from a number of sources, Gia- 
cinto Bosco, Italy's Minister of Public 
Education, informed the Senate that, 
after consulting a number of auth- 
orities, both in and outside of Italy, the 
Government may order a thorough study 
of the scores deposited in the Ricordi 
archives. 

All of this is in keeping with the 
increase in interest in musical accuracy 
and scholarship that has been going on 
for the past quarter of a century. But it 
raises some fascinating questions in my 
mind. Because, while Vaughan is quite 
right in pointing out the differences 
and outright alterations that have been 
made during the years since Verdi and 
Puccini wrote finis to their operatic 
masterworks, it has happened far more 
often that the changes we hear year 
after year from the opera stages, and 
in recordings, are made by little more 
than the whim of some prima donna 
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soprano, tenor or conductor. Vaughan 
is also correct when he insists that both 
composers on more than one occasion 
gave full sanction to changes from their 
final printed instructions by means of 
verbal or written messages to various 
artists and friends. 

One of the most famous examples of 
this was the change which Arturo Tos- 
canini made in Verdi’s Aida. At the end 
of the famous tenor aria,“Celeste Aida,” 
Verdi wrote “pppp” over the final high 
B Flat. It occurs at the last line of the 
text, “Vicina il sol.” Long custom has 
prepared opera audiences around the 
world to expect that at this point the 
tenor will completely ignore Verdi's 
explicit directions, and with a kind of 
“The hell with Giusepp’” look on his 
face, walk down to the footlights, throw 
both arms open wide, and belt out the 
biggest, loudest and longest high B Flat 
of which he is capable. It brings down 
the house. 

There was a famous occasion at the 
Metropolitan Opera once, just once, 
when a tenor decided to sing it as Verdi 
directed. Needless to say, it was not an 
Italian tenor. It was the Swedish Tor- 
sten Ralf. Singing the aria beautifully, 
in keeping with its nature, which is 
that of a love song, Ralf sang the final 
phrase with a lovely pianissimo, in what 
the Italians themselves call, and the- 
oretically rave over, a mezza voce. Re- 
sult? Not one single darn clap of the 
hands. It was said to be the first and 
only time in the history of the Met that 
“Celeste Aida” was not applauded. You 
can bet no tenor tries a thing like that 
twice. Yet that is what Verdi asked for, 
and no one knew more about the the- 
ater than he, or was more particular 
about what he wanted. 

Well now, what about Toscanini and 
this phrase? For Toscanini was the man 
who was always said to follow the com- 
poser’s directions to the most minute 
point, though that was a totally in- 
accurate statement, since he often al- 
tered the instrumentation of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and others. When Tos- 
canini recorded Aida—or rather conduct- 
ed it on one of his NBC Symphony 


series, a performance that was put on 


records—he directed his tenor, Richard 
Tucker, to sing the final phase full 
blast. But after that Toscanini told hin 
to sing the same words “Vicina il sol’ 
a second time, an octave lower thay 
the high note, and very softly. Why? 
Because, said the fiery Italian, Verdi 
had written to him approving of sucha 
way of handling the phrase. No such 
change exists in any printed score, nor 
is the letter from Verdi to Toscanini 
extant. 

Other equally famous passages occur 
to us from these seemingly immortal 
operatic favorites, and we wonder if the 
Italian Government, or any combina- 
tion of new, authenticated editions and 
stern conductors can conceivably alter 
what has become almost universal cus 
tom among singers and expected prac: 
tice among thousands of champions for 
each popular opera. 

What about the high notes that sing 
ers love to throw in at the end of some 
of the most popular arias? Or, if they 
do not especially want to throw them 
in, finding the extreme high range a 
bit uncomfortable, they still attempt 
them because audiences have come to 
expect them and give a distinctly chill 
reception to a singer who leaves them 
out, even though the composer never 
wrote them in the first place? How 
about such an ending as the last notes 
of Violetta’s “Sempre Libera,” in La 
Traviata? Here a ridiculous tradition of 
letting flimsy-voiced coloratura so 
pranos sing a role which Verdi wrote 
for a lyric soprano of substance has led 
generations of listeners to wait for a 
high E Flat, a note Verdi did not dream 
of adding. Mary Garden, who sang 
Violetta in Europe, refused to sing it 
in this country- because she said Amer 
ican audiences expected the high note, 
and she said frankly that she did not 
have it and had no intention of “going 
for it.” Her ending of the aria, on 4 
famous early recording, done as Verdi 
wrote it, is far more spirited and thrill 
ing than that of many sopranos who 
have gone for the stratospheric climax 

It is true that a famous succession o 
Violettas, including Rosa Ponselle, Rer 
ata Tebaldi and Victoria de los Angeles 
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have become popular in the role with- 
out his top note, but there have been 
complaints from the crowd. 

The problem is much more acute in 
Rigoletto, where a soprano is marked 
down sharply by audiences if she does 
not throw out a high E at the close of 
“Caro Nome,” though it is not indicated 
in any score. And it comes as a shat- 
tering shock to many if they hear the 
famous Quartet end the way Verdi 
left it: with the soprano coming down 
to a lower C sharp than the high one 
Galli-Curci made so famous. 


rt 1s the old question: is the com- 
| poser’s wish to be respected or is there 
license to alter what he wrote? But 
more honestly and bluntly: does a 
singer or conductor have a right to 
change the work of men generally 
regarded as geniuses, and to set himself 
up as knowing more than they? 

Leopold Stokowski is one of the con- 
ductors who has for more than fifty 
years thumbed his nose at such gen- 
iuses as Wagner, Stravinsky, Bach, 
Moussorgsky and, most recently, Puc- 
cini. The 79-year-old conductor is now 
conducting, for the first time in his 
career, at the Metropolitan Opera. Ile 
is in charge of the Met’s current enor- 
mously exciting and successful revival 
of Puccini’s last opera, Turandot. 

As usual, Stokowski has indicated 
that, in his opinion, he is a much bright- 
er fellow than Puccini. Despite the 
fact that Turandot is the greatest of all 
its creator's scores in the orchestral de- 
partment, Stokowski has blithely per- 
petrated the crudest offence with a 
casual air that insults the listener as well 
as the memory of the composer. In the 
great aria, “In questa reggia,” with 
which the Princess Turandot sings her 
opening lines, Puccini wrote for a few 
instruments, in a_ brilliantly sinister 
manner, giving an atmosphere of men- 
ace and lament. With regular rolls on 
the timpani, and dissonant chords in- 
terspersed through Turandot’s tale of 
the violation of her lovely ancestor, 
Lo-u-ling, Puccini achieves a superb ef- 
fect. Stokowski has ordered the orches- 
tra cut to nothing more than the tim- 
pani throughout the scene. He says it 
is “more effective this way.” Puccini’s 
teply to such arrogance is impossible 
to imagine, but we would love to be 
around in some future life, in case the 
composer should meet the conductor. 
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The Italian Government may order 
Ricordi’s scores examined. And it may 
be that new editions will be published 
that can be regarded as completely au- 
thentic in every detail, incorporating 
every known directive from the hand 
of the composer. But will all of this 
keep one single tenor from singing as 
loudly as he can as he begins the Duke’s 
“Questa o Quella,” from Rigoletto, 
though Verdi marked it “pp”? 

Will it persuade even one conductor 
that Verdi knew what he wanted when 
he marked the orchestra “ppppppp” in 
Falstaff? Will it encourage opera houses 
to insist that tenors shall, if given the 
leading role of Alfredo in Traviata, be 
expected, and permitted, to sing both 
halves of their second-act aria, “De’ 
miei bollenti spiriti,” instead of getting 
by with only its first half, as they do 
in most houses? 

Will we actually hear a tenor, at the 
end of the first act of La Boheme, sing 
the E below high C as Puccini wrote it, 
instead of joining Mimi in a kind of 
“Anything you can sing in the way of 
a high C, I can sing louder”? 

Human frailty extends to opera sing- 
ers and conductors as much as to any 
other creature. 

New editions of greater authenticity 
than we now have will be valuable. 
But we hope that their value will be 
not only for students, historians and 
musicologists, but even for those who 
prepare, produce and perform in our 
opera houses. The Italian Government 
is taking on a large order. Yet who 
should know it better than they? 

P.H. 
THE SPOKEN WORD 


ee sincE Dylan Thomas swung his 
wild Welsh bell of a voice out over 
this land the spoken word has never 
been the same. The two Caedmon sis- 
ters caught him and snared his speak- 
ing onto a disc, caging him forever so 
that he now sings more sweetly and 
regularly than he did in real life, his 
japes and gaucheries departing with his 
death. Nothing has been more disgrace- 
ful in literary circles lately than the 
rout of critics away from his reputation 
after their almost indecent adulation 
following his demise, but for all that 
some of his poems will remain forever 
as long as he reads them, and his me- 
moir and brief encounter with happi- 
ness in the days of his childhood, is a 
Christmas classic that is a delight to 


read at any season of the year (New 
Directions, $1.00) but to hear it on the 
Caedmon recording is a seasonal joy, 
A, Child’s Christmas in Wales (Caed- 
mon, T.C. 1002). This record is a 
landmark. Since its great popularity, 
many more writers have come to the 
record, and their quality and number 
increasing all the time. Two recent 
ones, Ireland Free by Micheal Mac- 
Liammoir (Spoken Arts 749) and The 
Golden Treasury of John Betjeman 
(Spoken Arts 710) are prime examples 
of this new and moving art form that 
can do more for poetry and the prose 
word than all the print in the world. 
Poetry and stories were made to be told 
and listened to; print is but the next 
best thing, and it is strange that most 
poets and story writers possess a gift 
of tongues to such a remarkable degree 
that when you hear their work, it is 
enhanced by the record. 

Micheal MacLiammoir well nigh 
pulls up Padraic Pearse from the dead. 
Until now the writings of the messianic 
man have been immured in few librar- 
ies and rarer homes, and the best of 
his writing has been mingled higgledy- 
piggledy with his worst, and at his 
worst Pearse is bad enough to make us 
blush, but when he is good he is very, 
very good. The noble resonance of 
MacLiammoir’s voice does him full 
justice, as he measures out in stately, 
manly cadence the high record of his 
man’s work. 

How delightful to come after this, 
like from brimstone to treacle, to the 
urbane and altogether charming poetry 
of John Betjeman whose gentle and 
modulated voice is perfect for its cause: 
the elocution of his own verse. He has 
already become a legend by outselling 
by far every other poet of the century. 
The beginning of his autobiography, 
Summoned by Bells, is in blank verse 
and promises to do as well across the 
counter as his Collected Poems. But 
when he reads “A Subaltern’s Love 
Song,” “Sunday in Ireland” and “Sea- 
side Golf,” it is as if a new dimension 
in hearing is opened up. MacLiammoir 
and Dylan Thomas declaim and strike 
an attitude; Betjeman well nigh lisps, 
and is all the more welcome for it. 

The Library of Congress is not just 
the legislative reference library of the 
nation, but the depository of some 6f 
the country’s greatest literary treasures. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


NE DOES not weep for a rectangle. 

And yet, according to Mark Rothko, 
whose paintings are composed mostly 
of rectangles juxtaposed or superim- 
posed, “. . . lots of people break down 
and cry when confronted with my pic- 
tures...” He goes on to say (as quoted 
by Selden Rodman) that this “. 
shows that I communicate basic human 
emotions. The people who weep before 
my pictures are having the same religi- 
ous experience that I had when I paint- 
ed them.” 

We have no reason to doubt Mr. 
Rothko’s statement that people weep 
when confronted with his paintings. 
We do, however, doubt his conclusion, 
which is in effect to endow inert mat- 
ter with some sort of psychometric pow- 
er to cause a journey of emotions from 
himself through his paintings to the 
viewer. Mr. Peter Selz, Curator of 
Painting and Sculpture Exhibitions at 
the Museum of Modern Art and author 
of the catalogue for the recent exhibi- 
tion of fifty-five Rothko paintings at the 
museum, seems to give support to the 
view that we have taken, although he 
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probably had no such intention in mind: 


Subject matter in the conventional sense 
had, as we know, been abandoned for some 
time. Now line and movement were also 
eliminated . . . texture is not important. 
Conventional recession into depth, as well 
as weight and gravity, has been eliminated, 
yet we cannot even speak of flatness when 
confronted with the surfaces which actu- 
ally breathe and expand. Light has become 
an attribute of color. Few of the elements 
which are part of most paintings have re- 
mained. In fact, Rothko’s constant stripping 
down of his pictures to their barest essen- 
tials, to a simplicity beyond complexity, is 
intrinsic to their being. His paintings dis- 
turb and satisfy by the magnitude of his 
renunciation. 


Aside from the fact that the catalogue 
is a great piece of critical writing( Mark 
Rothko, published by the Museum of 
Modern Art), as a critique of Rothko’s 
so-called humanist values revealed in 
his paintings, we see it only as a con- 
tradiction in terms. Selden Rodman’s 
statement that Rothko is no more than 
a master of color harmonies and rela- 
tionships on a monumental scale has 
more validity than Mr. Selz’ that 
“.. . these ‘shivering bars of light’ as- 


Left, “White and Greens in Blue,”” by Mark Rothko (collection Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York; from Mark Rothko exhibition, Museum 
Modern Art, New York). Right, ‘“Wake of the Hurricane,’’ by Niles Spencer (lent by Walker Art Center for ‘’The Precisionist View in Amer 


ican Art” exhibit at the Whitney Museum of American Art, New York). 
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sume a function similar to that loaded 
area between God’s and Adam’s fingers 
on the Sistine ceiling.” 

In one of several commissioned mur- 
als, considered by the artist as unsuit 
able to the intended setting and there. 
fore never delivered, the frontal area 
is composed of a single black rectangle 
set against a background of deep crim 
son on a canvas almost fifteen feet long. 
In another called The Black and the 
White, a diffused black rectangle and 
a similar white rectangle seemingly 
float before a background of magenta 
pink. In White and Greens in Blue 
(1957; reproduced) three unequal ree- 
tangles are placed in layers of paint 
upon a cerulean blue background, with 
slim divisions between the forms. By 
thus painting large areas of light over 
dark or dark over light, Rothko achieves 
a luminosity, a backlighted effect that 
sets up a tension between the colors, 
as for instance red does when placed 
beside green causing the two to vibrate. 
Rather than being “mirrors of our far- 
cy,” as Mr. Selz would have it, to us 
they are masterful examples of non 
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Left, ‘‘Green Table,’’ by Niles Spencer (collection Whitney Museum of American Art, New York). Right, ‘“A Muted Street,’’ by O. Louis 
Guglielmi (lent by Mrs. Edith Gregor Halpert, New York). Both are from “The Precisionist View in American Art’’ exhibit at the Whitney. 


objective art, to which, however, the 
viewer could bring some reflection of 
himself only if he were a walking rec- 
tangle trapped in a hall of colored mir- 
rors. 


mags as it may be to think of 
artists as precisionists, especially in 
view of the current popularity of the 
works of the abstract-expressionists or 
action painters, a whole school of now 
famous painters exerted their influence 
on early twentieth-century art by rea- 
son of their well-ordered, sharply de- 
fined styles of painting. Whether re- 
alistic or abstract, with sometimes the 
work of the same artist crossing the bor- 
ders of both forms, precisionist painting 
presented in a stripped down simplicity 
an easily recognized image of American 
life. Far from being sentimental, such 
attists as Georgia O’Keefe, Charles De- 
muth, Peter Blume, O. Louis Guglielmi 
and Charles Sheeler have so objectiv- 
ized various forms of Americana as to 
universalize them. 

Niles Spencer's Wake of the Hurri- 
cane from the “Precisionist View in 
American Art” exhibition at the Whit- 
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ney Museum of American Art, New 
York, is a hodgepodge of dislodged 
walls, chimneys and fragments of 
buildings of all the weather-ravaged 
small towns on the eastern coast, yet 
an exact replica of none (reproduced). 
His colors of raw umbers, blacks, grays 
and raw siennas are perhaps a touch too 
sober for the sentimentalist attuned to 
Thomas Hart Benton. If the subject 
matter of his Green Table (1930; re- 
produced) does seem nostalgic, it is 
nevertheless in the early precisionist 
manner of clearly defined outlines, solid 
forms and the emerging Spencer style 
of large areas of undiluted color. 

It is in the work of Charles Sheeler 
and Georgia O’Keefe that the preci- 
sionist style reached its height and at 
the same time its most diverse forms. 
Sheeler’s Manchester (1949) at first 
glance appears to be almost a drafts- 
man’s version of a factory-lined street, 
with its rigidly straight lines and firmly 
outlined shadows, until one realizes that 
by barely suggested architectural de- 
tails and the subtle use of deep reds, 
blues and pinks with blue and violet 
shadows, Sheeler has wrought a work 


of art and not a blueprint. Although 
he is capable of the most meticulously 
rendered mechanical objects such as the 
underpinnings of a locomotive, he also 
has painted in a diffused, muted style 
which is nothing so much as cubism in 
round forms. Of all the precisionists, 
Sheeler set the dominant tone of the 
era in his paintings of the industrializa- 
tion of the American scene in such 
works as Rolling Power, Incantation 
and the above-mentioned Manchester. 
While there have been phases of 
O'Keefe which ,coincided briefly with 
those of Sheeler, the country barn phase 
and the street-scape, usually their sub- 
ject matter has been worlds apart. An 
astute observer of the minutiae of na- 
ture, Georgia O'Keefe translates the 
minute into the universal. The pistil 
of a flower becomes in her hands the 
celebration of all nature. The bare 
white bones of a blanching animal be- 
comes the landscape of the blossoming 
of a single flower, Horse’s Skull with 
Pink Rose (1931). Whether Miss 
O'Keefe means this to symbolize the re- 
sultant birth of flora after the disin- 
tegration of fauna, or simply a floral 
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“The Tree and the Path,’’ by Doris Wainwright Kennedy (Janet Nessler Gallery, New York) 


homage to a dead horse is not known, 
as she remains enigmatic about the 
whole thing. 

The Precisionists would have been 
remiss if they had not seen on the side- 
walks of New York material for their 
painting in the "[wenties and "Thirties. 
Sullivan Street Abstraction by George 
Ault, New York Night by Georgia 
O'Keefe and The Bridge by Peter 
Blume are various phases of the Amer- 
ican metropolis in subdued or bustling 
mood. O. Louis Guglielmi’s A Muted 
Street (1942; reproduced) was, accord- 
ing to Martin L. Friedman, author of 
the exhibition catalogue, “. . . a sur- 
realist vocabulary to describe the lone- 
liness of city life.” The dark red of the 
right-hand building sets the mood. The 
blues and the pinkish grays lift it from 
the macabre to the dismal. A faintly 
blue sky is the backdrop for the un- 
mistakable Gothic shapes of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. This is a city-scape of dis- 
cipline and order in the precisionist 
manner with dramatic overtones. 

The exhibition, originating in the 
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Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, will travel to the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts, March 21-April 23, the 
Los Angeles County Museum, May 17- 
June 18, and the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art, July 2-August 6. 


a? FROM the stark landscapes of 
an O'Keefe to the delicate water 
colors of Doris Wainwright Kennedy 
is not quite the sentimental plunge it 
may seem at first. Dark chasms within 
the trunk of a tree, deep woods, weeds 
and faceless figures are the subjects of 
about fifteen water colors in a recent 
exhibition at the Janet Nessler Gallery, 
New York. With a result which nearly 
approaches that of the serigraph, Doris 
Kennedy superimposes color upon color, 
with touches of gold integrating the 
whole. In The Bride, a lovely tender 
young girl in white stands in a woods 
beside a black-garbed faceless _bride- 
groom; figures of white-robed children 
approach in the near background. A mot- 
tled tree trunk of blues, grays and black 
is the main subject matter of The Big 





Tree, where almost unnoticeable three 
red-headed woodpeckers perch on two 
bare twigs in the middle-ground. In 
Temptation, a nude male and female 
of a most innocent childike character 
and expression stand in a forest of three 
trees bearing golden fruit on-their twig- 
gy branches. Reproduced is The Tree 
and the Path in a mottled blue-green, 
gray and gold composition of black trees 
and somber-faced children. Although 
the artist paints here a world of en- 
chantment, it is never with the fairy- 
godmother touch. 





The Showcase 

(Continued from page 63) 
the skeleton in a closet, but the dif- 
ficulty is that I don’t really believe that’s 
just a corpse. It’s probaby paternalistic 
government. Or maybe African inde- 
pendence? Perhaps—and this strikes me 
improvisationally as I write—it is Godot 
himself. 

A symbol may be said to be impro- 
vised when it has no literal meaning 
in the play and hence requires explica- 
tion. The two vagabonds in Godot are 
indistinct enough so that the spectator 
may make of them anything he likes. 
The playwright disposes in this case 
and it is up to the audience to propose 
something sensible. The meaning of the 
glass menagerie in Williams’ play of that 
name is immediately apparent and truly 
evocative. It is directly based on an 
event in the play, it makes a strong 
impression, it is not ambiguous, and it 
clearly intensifies the lonelines and iso- 
lation and fragility and dreaminess of 
the girl. No knowledge of Tarot cards 
or anthropology or mythology is re- 
quired for it to work its magic on us. 

Mr. Richard Gilman recently made a 
distinction between a puzzle and a mys- 
tery which is useful when it comes to 
symbols, A mystery is something under- 
standable to somebody though not per- 
haps to us, but a puzzle is only a trick. 
A playwright who can deal with two 
sides of a man’s nature may well be 
digging into a mystery but a magician 
who saws a woman in half has only 
rigged up a clever stunt. Literary sym- 
bols may be stunts, too: arbitrary con- 
structions with no profundity which re- 
treat into vagueness hoping to pierce 
the secrets of the universe. All g 
symbols begin as images: comparisons 
which carry ‘the taste and smell and 
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meaning of actuality. A bad symbol is 
one that borrows its meaning without 
any intention of paying it back, as 
when a halo is described, as it has been, 
as a shiny excuse for what the painter 
couldn’t paint. 

Improvisation is sometimes genuine. 
Nichols and May, the gifted comedy 
team, specialize in soliciting suggestions 
from their audiences and inventing 
sketches on the spot, complete with 
blackout lines. But the Saroyan play — 
I forgot to tell you—failed as fast as it 
was put together. 

Le 
THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 


O' UNUSUAL interest to Catholic the- 
ater-goers will be Dore Schary’s 
adaptation of The Devil's Advocate 
which, when seen by this reviewer dur- 
ing its Boston tryout, gave every prom- 
ise of shaping up into one of the most 
challenging and moving plays of the 
season. 

Since the drama is faithful in detail 
and in theme to the novel, let it im- 
mediately be said that those who hated 
the book had better stay away from 
the play. However, the book’s large 
group of supporters, whose enthusiasm 
kept it an unexpected best seller for 
many months—as well as the uncom- 
mitted members of the audience who 
come innocent to the plot—will find, 
I think, that the story of scholarly 
Monsignor Meredith’s painful birth into 
the human family, at the very time he 
is about to leave it, makes an engross- 
ing theatrical experience. 

While in Boston, Dore Schary out- 
lined some of the pitfalls threatening 
the playwright who undertakes to trans- 
form a well-loved book into a play: the 
book’s readers cannot bear to have 
favorite characters or even favorite 
scenes and passages eliminated; they ob- 
ject if the actors do not physically 
resemble the people in the story as they 
firmly envision them; they resent the 
least mutilation of the plot when it is 
cast into dramatic form. Mr. Schary 
himself, however, has done remarkably 
little violence to the novel. All the 
characters are clearly recognizable: 
Monsignor Meredith, played superbly 
by Leo Genn, goes about his final task 


of investigating, on behalf of the Vati- 


can, the claims to sanctity of Giacomo 
Nerone by interviewing the people who 
knew him. In the second act, the en- 
tangled relationships of the past, which 
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shed much light on the bitter struggle 
of the present, are revealed by flash- 
backs Cin which Edward Mulhare plays 
the saint briefly but with rare credibil- 
ity), a theatrical device often clumsy 
and distracting. Although used deftly 
enough here, with a large revolving 
set to help with the rapid change of 
scene, the flashbacks inevitably slow 
down the pace and present the one 
flaw in an otherwise admirable construc- 
tion. The play gets off to a slow start, 
as does the book, but builds up almost 
insupportable tension as Monsignor 
Meredith for the first time exposes him- 
self to the hazards of human contacts 
and comes off a richer man for it, both 
spiritually and emotionally. 

The universality of the theme of 
human loneliness, while it is set here 
in a thoroughly Catholic context, should 
have a wide appeal, even for audiences 
uninterested in the novel’s theological 
study of man’s dual nature. (Inciden- 
tally, a little of the novel’s beautiful 
symbolism is sacrificed to the limitations 
of the stage when Nicholas Black leaps 
to his death from the Contessa’s high 
terrace instead of hanging himself from 
the tree against which his brother was 
executed ). 

There is much to recommend this 
play as an ordinary human drama: the 
local color of southern Italy is warm 
and varied; the performances, particu- 
larly the male performances, are out- 
standingly good, led by Leo Genn’s por- 
trayal of the reticent monsignor who 
battles cancer of the body and of the 
spirit, and almost topped by Eduardo 
Cianelli as Aurelio, the Bishop of 
Valenta, who believes in miracles in the 
abstract but not in the concrete, and 
who longs for 20,000 California orange 
trees for the farming instruction pro- 
gram he has begun for his people. Too, 
despite the somber theme, there is 
much humor, granted of a restrained 
and intellectual type, especially that 
provided by the comments of Sam 
Levene as the agnostic Jewish doctor, 
who makes some pithy remarks on the 
state of the Church in Italy, and who 
deeply shares Monsignor Meredith’s 
feeling of isolation from human society. 

It sounds insufferably patronizing to 
say that a play might be too good for 
Broadway, but a preview of The Devil's 
Advocate produced in this reviewer the 
same chilled anticipation I felt several 
seasons ago when Graham Greene’s 





play The Living Room played to en- 
thralled, sold-out audiences in Boston 
and then met financial failure in New 
York. There is always the grim possi- 
bility that the people who line up to 
pay exorbitant prices for a third-rate 
musical like Tenderloin may not find 
this essentially serious and _ thought- 
provoking theme attractive. But on the 
other hand, perhaps the intrinsic beauty 
of this play will leaven it into the suc- 
cessful run and many appreciative 
audiences it deserves. 


ELEANOR CuLHANE 





The World of Music 
(Continued from page 65) 
Recently they have released an album 
of modern poetry (Library of Congress 
Record Library P.L. 20, 21, 22) where- 
in well-nigh every significant living 
poet in English recites from the best of 
his work. There is a richness here, and 
the Yankee twang of Robert Frost, 
through the Southern dulcet tones of 
Allen Tate, to the stentorian rendition 
of that old soldier Robert Graves, is 
memorable and moving. This is easily 
the best collection of poets reading their 

own work assembled. 

Frank O’Connor in a Caedmon Re- 
cording reads My Oedipus of Complex 
(Caedmon T.C. 1036) and by so doing 
shows that his voice is even better than 
his pen. Walter Brennan, who some of 
us remember with a smile or a wince 
as being in nearly every late, late tele- 
vision western show, or as the old bum- 
ble grandfather in a family TV series, 
shows his real qualities as an artist in 
Stories of Mark Twain (Caedmon T.C. 
1027). I swear I could never read again 
“The Jumping Frog of Calaveras Coun- 
ty” but when Brennan reads it he 
brings a style to the story that I had 
never heard before. He gives a beauti- 
ful rendition, and adds to Twain’s stat- 
ure by his art. 

Eudora Welty’s Reading from Her 
Works will become a classic (Caedmon 
T.C. 1010). Her story “Why I Live at 
the P.O.” and the story of a Negro 
lady, “A Worn Path,” are beautiful; the 
author's voice caresses every word. 
Brendan Behan makes a mess of it in 
his Irish folksongs and ballads CSpoken 
Arts, 760). He stumbles and mutters 
his way through a record that was an 
affront to present to the public but his 
brother Dominic redeems the family 
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Fine fiction from 


P.J. Kenedy 


& Sons 





The 
Bells of 
Rome 


By GORAN STENIUS 


An important novel dealing 
with one man’s discovery of 
God in our time, its moving 
incidents set against a color- 
ful background of Roman 
and Vatican life. By a Finnish 
writer who has lived among 
the very scenes he describes. 
Just published. $4.95 





Martha, Martha 


* By Patricia McGerr. A brilliant 


novel of biblical times and of the 
contrast and conflict between the 
two sisters of Bethany — Martha 
and Mary Magdalene. $3.95 


Lucinie 


By M. L. Pascat Dasque. Unusual 
‘nun’s story’ of a nursing sister in 
Algiers who, after a profound mys- 
tical experience, discovers she can 
work miracles. $3.75 


Storm out 
of Cornwall 


By S. M. C. Romantic and haunt- 
ing novel of the Cornish uprising 
of 1548, known as the Prayerbook 
Rebellion, by the author of Brother 
Petroc’s Return. $3.75 






Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 











name with a Riverside recording (RLP 
12-820), Easter Monday, 1916, that will 
set Irish nostrils flaring, their eyes light- 
ing and give the rest of the world some 
idea of what makes the Irish go strut- 
ting when they hear the beat of the 
banjo and the rough male voice raised 
in honor of the Kingdom of Kerry. “It 
was Kerry short and Kerry long. "I was 
Kerry short and Kerry long, and all 
across the midnight air there came the 
war cry Kerry! .. .” 
Witiiam B. Reapy 





Paperback Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 57) 
(Meridian, $1.55), is a wickedly sati- 
ricial analysis of the place of “personal- 
ity” in the contemporary world. | recom- 
mend it to adults who like their humor 
bitter. The Identity Club “reconstitutes” 
personalities, makes new men; here is 
brainwashing mordantly used as a comic 

device. 

Tono-Bungay, by H. G. Wells CSig- 
net, 50 cents). Wells was Dickens 
brought up-to-date. In this tale of the 
lower reaches of business life—the 
patent medicine business—he satirized 
many features of mass-production and 
advertising that still are relevant ma- 
terial for the satirist. He wrote with 
immense gusto, and this remains one of 
the best novels of Edwardian England. 

Theodore Roosevelt, by George E. 
Mowry (American Century, $1.95), is 
not a “life” of Theodore Roosevelt but 
a running commentary, superbly lively, 
on his political struggles. Professor 
Mowry, a distinguished scholar, is en- 
gaged with his character and lesser men, 
seeing them as human beings in the 
midst of their deliberations. He also has 
the detachment that inevitably comes 
with hindsight. At times, one feels as if 
he were holding to one’s eye a tele- 
scope that reaches back into history. 

Mental Health in Childhood, by 
Charles Burns (Fides Dome, 95 cents). 
Dr. Burns has had many years experi- 
ence in the treatment of maladjusted 
children, and the fruits of that work are 
presented in this lucid book. He dis- 
cusses the infant and the adolescent and 
illuminates key problems. Not only 
teachers but parents, too, will benefit 
from reading this practical and sensible 
volume. 

Science and Common Sense, by J. B. 
Conant (Yale, $1.45), is an elucidation 


and definition of the meaning of sci- 
ence, its development during the past 
half-century and its impact upon society, 
This far-ranging and helpful book puts 
many difficult and vital problems in 
rational perspective. 

Good-bye, Columbus, by Philip Roth 
(Meridian, $1.45), is warmly recom- 
mended to adult readers. Mr. Roth's 
sad, civilized humor is characteristic of 
the best American-Jewish writers. His 
only rival as a short storyteller in the 
U.S., is, I believe, Bernard Malmud. 
Roth describes young love and children 
with great tenderness and he can be 
fiercely critical of his own people, too. 

History of the Islamic Peoples, by 
Carl Brockelmann (Putnam, $1.95), 
This is an immense work, admirably 
documented with maps, beginning be- 
fore Mohammad brought Islam to the 
Arabs and coming down to the present 
when Islam and Arab nationalism are 
expanding, the latter into imperialism 
(as in the assault on the French and 
the Berbers in Algeria), and the mission- 
aries of the former bestride Africa. A 
book crammed with vital historical in- 
formation, excellently explained. 

The Mind of an Assassin, by Isaac 
Don Levine (Signet, 50 cents), is the 
story of Ramon Mercador, the Spanish 
Communist, Stalin’s hireling who in- 
gratiated himself into Trotsky’s entour- 
age and killed him. The mixture of 
guile and stupidity which Mercador 
brought to his task and the fear which 
inspired Stalin to use such brutes on 
such missions give the book, despite the 
precision of Mr, Levine’s writing and 
the intelligence behind his research, a 
nightmare quality. Recommended _be- 
cause we should know the calibre of 
the miscreants who made the Marxian 
dictatorship in Russia. 

Complete Plays, by John M. Synge 
(Vintage, $1.25) is a pleasantly pro 
duced volume containing the six dra- 
mas of one of the Irish Abbey Thea- 
tre’s master playwrights. The Playboy 
of the Western World, surely the droll- 
est and most farouche of master works, 
opens the book which includes Deirdre 
of the Sorrows, The Well of the Saints 
and The Shadow of the Glen. Synge's 
view of religion and religious men left 
much to be desired: he was a congeni- 
tal pagan. But he was a poet-prosist of 
stature; and his contribution to the 
theatre is not likely to be equalled in 
the genre he made his own. 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


Young Readers 
Bookshe 


HYLLIS BenttEy’s THE YOUNG 
P sRONTES is not only an excellent 
biography, rich and true in spirit, but 
it is also a powerful stimulus to further 
valuable reading in the Bronte novels. 
The story begins when the Rev. Mr. 
Bronte and his wife and six children ar- 
rive at Haworth Parsonage on the York- 
shire moors, which was to be the scene of 
the sisters’ extraordinary literary work, 
and which is now a Bronte museum. 
From data and documents, Charlotte 
emerges as leading character: the oldest 
surviving child, the one selected for 
formal education (later to be channeled 
through her to the younger children), 
the person shaped by temperament and 
conscience to be the guardian of the 
motherless children. The young Brontes 
started to write shortly after they re- 
ceived a set of wooden soldiers. In their 
lonely and isolated life, the children gave 
a vibrant and colorful existence to the 
toys: each soldier had a name, a his- 
tory, an exciting present and a future 
that promised to be overflowing with 
drama. Once started, the writing about 
the soldiers continued in great volume. 
From the early habit developed the ma- 
ture ability which produced such classics 
as Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights. 
Phyllis Bentley is a Bronte authority 
and a novelist; both accomplishments 
are well used in The Young Brontes. 
(Roy, $3.00, ages 12-up.) 

The two new Vision Books—FLOR- 
ENCE NIGHTINGALE’S NUNS, by 
Emmeline Garnett, and POPE PIUS 
XII, by Louis de Wohl—are both fine 
and a pleasure to recommend for young 
readers. The content has natural appeal 
to Catholic parents; the handling of it 
will interest children so strongly that 
they will be unaware that they are 
reading for their good. 

Emmeline Garnett, a British teacher, 
used rare primary sources of informa- 
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tion for her story of the five Sisters of 
Mercy who, untrained in nursing, left 
their London convent at the direction 
of their Bishop to help care for wound- 
ed British soldiers in the Crimea. Flor- 
ence Nightingale’s familiar story has 
immediacy and force in these pages. 
The Sisters’ part in it shares the drama 
of the whole, and possesses a special 
humor and a special impressiveness 
(built of the nuns’ vocational resource- 
fulness, their courage and faith). The 
reader's impression that they were a 
magnificent group is reinforced by 
quotations from Miss Nightingale. 

Louis de Wohl had two special audi- 
ences wih Pius XII, and came away 
from the first convinced that the Pope 
was a saint. His description of this first 
audience — his re-creation of it — is 
breathtaking; in vividness and authentic 
excitement it is many degrees more in- 
tense than customary juvenile writing. 
The whole book is permeated with lov- 
ing and virile dedication, so that facts 
are professionally managed while the 
exact outline of a great personality is 
being filled in. (Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy, $1.95 each, ages 9-15.) 

Editor Helen Hoke has assembled 
fiction, biography and rime about a fine 
womanly profession, and called her 


collection NURSES, NURSES, 


ee 


Illustration by Marie Hartley 
for “The Young Brontes” 








NURSES. The biography (Sheila Mac- 
Kay Russell’s “A Lamp Is Heavy” is a 
perceptive and winning piece of auto- 
biography) is the best part of the book. 
The fiction was selected for its acciden- 
tally appropriate subject-matter, not for 
its merit of style or its strength. It 
ranges from a Mary Stolz excerpt, in- 
telligently conceived for an adolescent 
readership, through some popular-peri- 
odical material, some teen-ager light 
reading, to a venerable and still mes- 
merizing Mary Roberts Rinehart detec- 
tive story. The biographical entries 
might give Nurses, Nurses, Nurses some 
value as a vocational guide, but they 
are not heavy enough to give the whole 
any significant weight. The book is en- 
joyable and easy reading in the en- 
tertainment sphere. (Watts, $2.95, 
teen-age. ) 

To break out of her mousey existence, 
as subdued ward of a strong-minded 
great-aunt, an eighteen-year-old Lon- 
doner takes a job as teacher-companion 
to three French girls, in Mabel Esther 
Allan’s HILARY’S SUMMER ON 
HER OWN. Her three charges are 
adopted, Hilary learns, and each has a 
combustible emotional problem with the 
domineering step-mother. As she goes 
about her formal duties, Hilary finds 
herself dealing, reluctantly and uncer- 
tainly, with these problems. Meantime, 
she is enjoying the special atmosphere 
of the ancient fishing-town of La Trin- 
ite-sur-Cronne, and devoting her lim- 
ited leisure to such tourist delights as 
swimming and sight-seeing. In these she 
is frequently accompanied by a young 
British writer who is in Brittany to work 
out of his system and into a novel his 
painful experiences as a_ beginning 
teacher in a London slum. 

Hilary’s Summer on Her Own is an 
interesting book to read for its content 
and for its approach. The story is good, 
the setting is vividly pictured. Though 
they will enjoy it, American readers 
will not recognize the book as a teen- 
age romance (which it is) because it 
has none of the shallow bubbles of their 
popular girlish soap-operas. The major 
characters are mature at the moment, 
and capably planning their futures. The 
book never, never relaxes into lightness; 
but its sustained adult mood and its 
old-world seriousness give it a distinc- 
tive character which is, in its way, edu- 
cational for the audience here. (Watts, 
$2.95, ages 12-up.) 
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SHADOWS ON THE MUD, by 
Captain Frank Knight, is an unusual 
mystery, revolving around a_ British 
brother and sister whose greatest de- 
light is to sail in their ancient and 
humble boat, Inevitable. Their village 
is disturbed because a nearby, decaying 
estate has been turned into an “ap- 
proved” school for boys—a humanitarian 
reform-school. Brenda and Derek have 
no wholesale prejudices, and when they 
meet a likable boy from the school, they 
offer friendship. To cement it is not, 
however, a simple process because the 
boy is suspicious, taciturn and clearly 
still under some bad influence or other. 
At midpoint in the story, brother Derek 
is left behind, and interest concentrates 
on Brenda and her down-to-earth deal- 
ings with the boy and his problems. 
In this, she is encouraged and directed 
by knowledgeable adults. Brenda dis- 
covers that the lad has a native interest 
in tools and machines, and a willing- 
ness to learn the arts and the joys of 
sailing. While Brenda is proceeding 
along these avenues, thefts, dreadful 
gossip, malicious mischief and arson are 
plaguing the neighborhood. 

The sailing material in Shadows on 
the Mud is restrainedly technical and 
never interferes with the story. It is a 
good one, with an expert mystery given 
substance by human values. Character- 
ization is quick and deft, with emphasis 
on individuality and humor. (St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, $3.25, ages 10-14.) 

A boy learning a man’s business is 
the serious hero of Carl Henry Rath- 
jen’s teen-age mystery, HAUNTED 
HIGHWAY. Neal Kirby is a new 
driver for his father’s truck line, thor- 
oughly absorbed in his occupation and 
really trying to live down the irre- 
sponsible driving of his immediate past. 
It is Neal’s misfortune to have his first 
important load hijacked. Tracking down 
the criminals to clear himself of the 
charge of carelessness and thus to save 
the family business from financial ruin 
becomes the single motive of Neal’s 
existence. 

Haunted Highway is a long mystery, 
with a web of complications, criminal 
and professional. The older high-school 
boy, if he has a typical absorption in 
automotives, has a reading bonus await- 
ing him in this book, wherein the 
truck-driver is a canny craftsman, and 
maybe even an artist. The thing that 
distinguishes Haunted Highway from 
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other young-detective stories is its sober 
dealing with adult affairs exclusively, 
and its working rule that Neal will act 
in a mature and intelligent way, and 
that his achievements will never be im- 
probable or cute. (Funk and Wagnalls, 
$2.95, teen-age. ) 

A college professor with a book to 
write seeks the peace and quiet to do 
it on a lonely Maine island he has just 
purchased sight-unseen, in THREE- 
PART ISLAND, by Anne Molloy. His 
children divide the island into three 
sections, a “kingdom” for each of them. 
They delightedly make rules about no- 
trespassing - on - a - neighbor’s - king- 
dom, and set out to explore. Each 
youngster finds things of unique inter- 
est, but all agree that there are still 
squatters on the supposedly deserted 
island. They are not pleasant people 
and seem to be accompanied by a large, 
ferocious dog. A local fisherman, who 
is the family’s friend, complains bitter- 
ly that his lobster traps are being cut 
and announces that he is carrying a gun 
on his search for the criminal. Into this 
dark and frightening situation comes a 
bright and interesting semi-retired sea 
captain, in whose generous possession 
is an apparently authentic message 
about buried treasure on the island. 

A fine mystery, Three-Part Island is 
also such a substantial portrait of a 
Maine island and its restless, ocean- 
formed personality that the proper read- 
er can be transported there almost im- 
mediately. The people are well-present- 
ed, the mysteries are puzzling and cred- 
ible, the writing is good—serviceable 





and fresh. (Hastings House, $2.95, ages 
11-14.) 

Marguerite Henry goes to Italy for 
her newest horse story, GAUDENZIA, 
PRIDE OF THE PALIO. Run twice 
each summer in Siena, the Palio is the 
oldest horse-race in history. Presently 
it is a contest between ten horses repre- 
senting ten clannish sections of the an- 
cient city. The course is a dangerous 
one in the heart of Siena. Horse and 
rider are paired by lot, and the race is 
surrounded by pageantry and governed 
by traditional and harsh rules. 

The Henry book is the modern true 
story of one rider and one horse whom 
fate seems to be bringing together as the 
final pieces in a gigantic picture-puzzle, 
The rider is a young, under-sized lad 
from a poor family of the Maremma 
marshes; the horse is a_half-Arabian 
mare from the same section. The facts 
of their meeting and subsequent rela 
tionship are the substance of this book. 

It is done, as to dialogue and feeling, 
in a pseudo-Italian fashion: the people 
talk like movie-type Italians, and their 
emotions are always shrill. So unre 
lieved is the intensity of feeling that 
it comes shortly to deaden itself. The 
plot has so many little crises that the 
big crisis shrinks; and the final mag 
nificent scene wherein the _riderless 
Gaudenzia earns a bittersweet triumph 
has only a portion of the impressive 
ness that it deserves. Among the real 
people who appear in the book, ir 
cidentally but interestingly, is the them 
Monsignor Tardini, Vatican Pro-Secre 
tary of State for Extraordinary Affairs. 








Recommended for High School Libraries 
The following adult books reviewed in this issue are recommended for 


high school libraries: 


Everyman's St. Paul, by Vincent McCorry, S. J. 

A House Called Memory, by Richard Collier 

India and the West, by Barbara Ward 

Imperial Tragedy, by Noble Frankland 

I Walked with Heroes, by Carlos Romulo 

The Ladies of Soissons, by Sidney Cunliffe-Owen 

The Moulding of Communists, by Frank Meyer 

New Testament Reading Guide, edited by Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J., Rev. William Heidt, O.S.B., and Rev. Barnabas Mary 


Ahern, C.S.P. 


| 
A Priest Confesses, by Jose Martin Descalzo | 
Red. Star over Cuba, by Nathaniel Weyl | 
The Refugee, by Helen Fowler | 
Shadows on the Grass, by Isak Dinesen 
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(Rand McNally, $3.95, ages 11-up.) 

Melinda Marshall, heroine of a San 
Francisco-based mystery, STRANGER 
AT GOLDEN HILL, by Joy De Weese 
Wehen, will be a_ wish-fulfillment 
character for the average adolescent 
reader. Melinda is seventeen, beauti- 
ful (“wide amber eyes, an upturned 
nose and pointed chin, and hair the 
color of ... caramel pralines”), wealthy, 
and loved by a mysterious and hand- 
some English war-hero. Though she 
loves Robin in turn, Melinda seriously 
wonders if she should trust him: every- 
where Robin goes, serious trouble fol- 
lows. He seems sincerely absorbed in 
early California history, and Melinda, 
whose ancestors were among the first 
settlers, enjoys detailing it for him. But 
it soon becomes clear that history is not 
Robin’s only concern. 

The plot embraces local history with 
at least acceptable gracefulness, and 
the San Francisco background is lively 
and enticing. The mystery is well-paced 
but it suffers from a weak, one-fell- 
swoop solution. If children have to have 
mysteries of this sort—and parents and 
teachers claim that they do—they could 
do worse than Stranger at Golden Hill, 
as to structure and style. One can only 
hope that froth of this type will not 
satisfy a youngster’s reading appetite. 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $3.50, ages 
12-16.) 

At the beginning of SARA, by Louise 
Lee Floethe, the 1925 seventh-grade her- 
oine is determined to avoid like poison 
the fancy pink-tulle dance dress her 
mother has just bought, and stick religi- 
ously to the favored middy-and-bloomer 
outfit. The child of well-to-do New 
York parents, Sara attends a small school 
of the progressive sort. Among its other 
activities, Sara’s class plans to present 
an original play. Sara’s costumed fan- 
tasy barely wins the class vote over the 
realistic effort of her chief antagonist, 
a boy named Norton. Sara wonders 
painfully about the solidness of her tri- 
umph when a new seventh-grade rule 
that boys should play male parts gives 
the lead-role of melancholy king, which 
Sara had fashioned for herself, to Nor- 
ton. As the play takes shape, Sara is 
surprised to sense some acceptable 


things about Norton and, simultaneous- 
ly and most confusingly, some pleasant 
things about pink-tulle dresses. 

Sara is a fine picture of a girl’s dif- 
ficult, growing-up year, with a light 
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Illustration by Leonard Shortall 
for “A Dog on Barkham Street” 


and accurate touch, and the special at- 
mosphere of a placid yesterday when 
radio was a novelty, and the butcher 
had time to expatiate on the semi- 
weekly meat-list. (Ariel, $2.75, ages 
9-12.) 

Daniel Boone’s youngest daughter is 
the central figure in Miriam E. Mason’s 
BECKY AND HER BRAVE CAT, 
BLUEGRASS. Becky is a gentle home- 
body, but she turns down a chance to 
live in luxury with a rich storekeeper’s 
wife, in favor of accompanying the 
Boone family on the difficult journey 
from North Carolina to Daniel’s new 
earthly Paradise, Caintuck. Becky takes 
with her her wealthy friend’s gift, a 
small kitten named Bluegrass. Mrs. 
Boone and the children are proud of 
Daniel, and they in turn are very dear 
and important to him—second only to 
pioneering new lands and leading set- 
tlers into them. The family longs for 
a “settled-down house,” with carpet on 
the floor and pretties on the shelf. As 
“flustrations” form a cloud over Boones- 
borough in Caintuck, it seems that such 
a home will never be theirs. Instead 
of being what Becky once envisioned— 
a gracious cat ornamenting a beautiful 
home—Bluegrass is a lean pioneer 
mouser, the indispensable guardian of 
the meal barrel. Tough old fighter that 
she is, Bluegrass, nevertheless, person- 





ally arranges a warm and happy ending 
to the tale. 

The publishers announce that Becky 
and Her Brave Cat, Bluegrass is an 
easy-reading book. This stress sells 
short a lovely, lively story whose sim- 
plicity is artistic and as integral as the 
straightforwardness of a folk-tale. The 
book is a gift for reading-aloud families. 
Macmillan. ($2.75, ages 8-12.) 

An individualistic way of life has 
self-contained reasonableness and _ real 
charm in Margaret Pitcairn Strachan’s 
MENNONITE MARTHA. The 
Pennsylvania Mennonites of 1884 hold 
that a son, even though he might be 
head of his own family, should live with 
and work for his father; that all the old 
ways are sacrosanct; that plain living 
is right and godly. Martha sees two of 
these stern covenants broken, and knows 
the ugly feelings that follow. Her father 
leaves Grandpa to start out on his own 
farm, and the younger man contracts 
to buy a new-fangled and expensive 
McCormick reaper. Though some things 
might change with the Mennonites, the 
feeling about the rightness of restraint 
on the feminine spirit never does. 
Twelve-year-old Martha has a private 
rebellion, resolving that on her long- 
awaited visit to Strawbridge and Cloth- 
ier's fine store in Philadelphia, she will 
buy pink material for her next dress. 


» The reader watches the girl weather 


her inward storm. 
Mennonite Martha is a small and in- 
teresting piece of Americana—a good 


‘ picture of the Pennsylvania Dutch farm 


community of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. Though the modern young lady 
will be rightly glad for her personal 
freedom, she could well envy Martha 
the reliability and warmth of her family 
background. (Ives Washburn, $2.95, 
ages 8-12.) 

In an excellent book called A DOG 
ON BARKHAM STREET, by M. S. 
Stolz, the boy in the spotlight is a 
typical one, fifth-grader Edward Frost. 
He is a lad who regularly forgets to be 
responsible and who longs to take on 
the responsibility of a dog. Edward also 
wants to stand up to the bully who lives 
next-door, but can never remember not 
to run. His parents are almost no help 
with either problem, but the difficulties 
begin to crack under a peculiar pressure 
applied by Edward’s hobo-uncle. Uncle 
Josh has dropped in, for the first time 
in many years, to puzzle his sister anew 
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and to win Edward with absent-minded 
philosophizings about the vagabonding 
life. Uncle Josh is accompanied by a 
young collie, an accidental traveling- 
companion, who immediately finds that 
Edward is her person. Edward knows 
that the situation, which includes a 
truce of sorts with the bully, is only 
temporary, but he doesn’t realize its 
heights until events plunge him to the 
depths. 

This book should be liked, deeply 
and loyally, by its boy-readers because 
it is personal, true and hopeful. It has 
a good story with many more impor- 
tant ideas than usual and with a clear 
originality. (Harper, $2.50, ages 8-12.) 

Ingredients of the folk-tale and of 
the fable are present in Bruce Grant’s 
story of the War of 1812, ZACHARY, 
THE GOVERNOR'S PIG. Zachary is 
not really a Zachary, but a “she-pig,” 
and not at all the Governor’s pig, but 
the beloved and embarrassing pet of a 
thirteen-year-old Kentucky fifer. Boone 
Hardin, son of a Revolutionary War 
soldier, marches off at the call for vol- 
unteers to join Governor Isaac Shelby’s 
army, bound for Canada to fight the 
British and their Indian allies. Signed 
on as a fifer, Boone has brought his 
Kentucky rifle and is prepared to fight. 
What he is not prepared for is the sud- 
den appearance of his pet razorback 
hog and the rapid adoption of the ani- 
mal as the mascot of the Kentuckians. 
Determined to accompany his young 
master and to have his own stubborn 
way about all things as he does s0, 
Zachary causes some wild upheavals in 
the camp, but accomplishes a surprising 
amount of good, too. No less a figure 
than Oliver Hazard Perry, meeting with 
the army after his famous victory on 
Lake Erie, wonders if there is not some- 
thing mystic in a common fighting 
man’s faith in animal omens. 

Zachary, the Governor's Pig, is a col- 
lection of well-related anecdotes, with 
lively humor and both local and histori- 
cal color. The book gives a relatively 
neglected war some informed attention. 
It is short but full, and always entertain- 
ing. (World, $2.95, ages 8-12.) 

A Piscataway Indian boy who learns 
about Christianity from the priest who 
accompanies Lord Calvert’s colonizing 
party is the hero of TAUMAC, by 
Raymond W. Gribbin. Young Taumac 
loves the priest and the priest’s doctrine, 
but cannot give up his fierce intention 
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to have revenge for the pointless mur- 
der of his father. Events swirl around 
the boy, as the leadership of his own 
tribe is contested, Indians are aroused 
against the white man, and Virginian 
challenges Marylander. When Tau- 
mac’s foster-father is brutally attacked, 
the boy instantly turns his back on 
Christianity, and sets out in earnest to 
kill for revenge. 

Above average in style, Taumac uses 
its background well and commands in- 
terest. Its narrative is wooden and jerky, 
however, and never rises to the drama 
promised by the material, some of which 
is historical fact. CHelicon, $2.95, inter- 
mediate. ) 

The central figure in YANKEE AT 
MOLOKAI, by Eva K. Betz, is Ira Dut- 
ton, Civil War soldier, convert and, 
finally, second-in-command to Father 
Damien on Molokai. At the time of his 
conversion, Dutton thought that a 
wasted life was behind him, and he 
sought opportunity for penance and 
service. He tested a Trappist vocation, 
but saw that it was not for him. A 
chance reading of a newspaper report 
about Father Damien’s leprosy decided 
his life. Dutton went to Molokai as a 
volunteer, asking no salary and no as- 
surances. Father Damien received him 
without fanfare and immediately put 
him to work. At Damien’s death, Ira 
Dutton, now known as Brother Joseph, 
became the focal point of Molokai ac- 
tivities. He lived well beyond eighty, 
dedicated to the welfare of his lepers. 

The story is good, the telling is me- 
diocre. Facts are here and they are neat- 
ly arranged, but the author never does 
decide just whom she is writing for—a 
Hawaiian native aged eight, or a United 
States teen-ager. For its interesting ma- 
terial, the book can be recommended. 
(St. Anthony Guild Press, $2.50, inter- 
mediate. ) 

A grandfather who is pleasantly ec- 
centric is one of the main characters in 
a stylized period-piece by Margaret and 
John Travers Moore, ON CHERRY 
TREE FILL. A skilled avoider of small 
chores, Grandpa is a fine storyteller, 
an adventure-planner and an author. 

Surprisingly, Grandpa, on Christmas 
day in 1898, has no gift for his be- 
loved grandchildren, the three Tripps. 
He promises them, however, that a 
Delayed Present is pending, and that 
it will be well worth waiting for. From 
Christmas to the following August, the 





three wait, occasionally concentrating 
hard on the nature of the mysterious 
present. But their turn-of-the-century, 
small-town life is so busy and entertain- 
ing that they have little need to fret 
over it. Such things as a wagon trip, 
a leprechaun and a shivaree delight. 
fully help fill in time until the day 
when Grandpa can present the unex- 
pected and fabulous gift. 

On Cherry Tree Hill is both simple 
and imaginative, and has the flavor, 
freshness and fun that make a book a 
substantial if unspectacular favorite. It 
is a sequel to The Three Tripps. 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.95, ages 7-11.) 

For the most of its length, A PLACE 
FOR JOHNNY BILL, by Ruth Bishop 
Juline, gives a graphic picture of the 
life of the migrant farm-worker in the 
South. Johnny Bill Mason, at nine, is 
the oldest of four children, and a regu 
lar laborer on an interminable series of 
dreary truck-farms, one following and 
closely resembling the other as the fam- 
ily slowly and painfully makes its way 
north from Florida. Papa has a spur-of- 
the-moment, will-o-the-wisp dream to 
establish a real home for his family, on 
a small farm which, by some instant 
miracle, he will own. From each_ job, 
the Masons carry away a small sum, 
which they spend happily; and then it 
is time to stop and find another job. 

The surface story has appeal and live 
liness, and youngsters will be smugly 
satisfied with the very happy ending. 
Barring that ending, A Place for Johnny 
Bill has force and proper subtlety. It 
resembles Lois Lenski’s regional books, 
lacking their immediacy and direct sym 
pathy, but sharing their ability to in 
struct interestingly. Like them, it should 
inspire salutary, growing-up questions 
in a young reader's mind. (Westmin- 
ster, $2.95, ages 8-12.) 

A new Lois Lenski book, WE LIVE 
IN THE COUNTRY, contains four 
short stories about a-typical farm chil 
dren. Kathy lives on a chicken farm in 
Connecticut; Jinny, on a cotton farm 
in Arkansas; Rosita, on a sheep farm in 
Texas; and Cecil, on a tree farm it 
Louisiana. Miss Lenski’s fictionizing 0 
the facts she gathered at first-hand is 
slight but deft. She can get her readers 
so quickly and deeply involved with 
her characters that the short stories seem 
too abrupt. The reader would like mot 
about each of the farm children see 
briefly here. A “Roundabout Americ! 
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book, We Live in the Country is easy 
to read (although not an official mem- 
ber of that formal class) and generously 
illustrated with Miss Lenski’s realistic 
and heart-warming line drawings. (Lip- 
pincott, $2.95, ages 7-9.) 

LITTLE LONE COYOTE, by Wil- 
ma Pitchford Hays, is a regional book 
with a well-told but twice-told plot, 
and handsome illustrations by Wesley 
Dennis, A Nebraska farm boy finds a 
coyote pup and raises it as a pet. Little 
Lone has lovable good points, but some 
unconquerable instincts make him a 
dangerous nuisance in domestic life. 
There is nothing new here, but the old 
has tried and true drama, and is well 
served in an intelligent, simplified tell- 
ing. (Little, Brown, $2.75, ages 6-8.) 

SHAWNEEN AND THE GAN- 
DER, by Richard Bennett, is a newly- 
made folk tale with a lilt and a tittle 
of humor—but that’s about all. The 
dialogue sounds authentic, but the major 
part of the story is monotonous. It con- 
cerns a poor lad who catches hold of 
a leprechaun and forces him to tell the 
way to heart’s desire—in this case, a 
beautiful, shiny bugle. There is a good 
portrait of a setting hen in the book, 
but not another illustration worth a 
second look. The pictures are the work 
of the author. (Doubleday, $2.50, ages: 
up to 9.) 

From the Knox version of the New 
Testament, Mary Devitt has abstracted 
(and occasionally simplified) a series of 
passages to form an easily-followed nar- 
trative, in THE GOSPEL IN PIC- 
TURES. The book begins with the 
Annunciation, and will give little chil- 
dren a real sense of the continuity of the 
Gospel story. Msgr. Knox’s words fit the 
editor's purpose beautifully—to give the 
Gospel to children. The book’s organiza- 
tion clarifies the identity and the char- 
acter of the main figures. 

Illustrations, by Elsie Walker, are 
cleaned and controlled versions of tra- 
ditional Bible-history pictures. The pub- 
lishers suggest that youngsters be en- 
couraged to color them. A chilling 
thought. The book is worthy of being 
preserved for family reading and study. 
(St. Martin’s Press, $1.50, ages 6-9.) 

THERE IS A DRAGON IN MY 
BED, by Sesyle Joslin and Irene Haas, 
is a little book of such neat and true 
cleverness that it delights. The next 
section of the title reads “. . . and other 
useful phrases in French and Eng- 
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lish . . .” and suggests that the book 
merely capitalizes on the current pro- 
fessional effort to teach a foreign lan- 
guage in the first grades. There Is a 
Dragon in My Bed is undoubtedly re- 
lated to that educational trend, but it 
is an essentially free and free-wheeling 
spirit. The text follows a useful pattern: 
a French phrase, its phonetic spelling, 
the English translation. The bilingual 
text tells C“suggests” would be a more 
accurate word) a very funny, staccato 
story about the dream-visit to France 
of a pair of let’s-play-grown-up-ers. The 
illustrations are superbly crafted, en- 
chanting and hilarious and as close a 
part of the story as the ink is of the 
paper. 

The book could really be useful. A 
young one learns, for instance, to say, 
“Je suis Americain.” The book’s hero 
declaims that phrase at a precarious 
moment when he is being carried aloft 
under a clutch of carnival balloons to- 
ward the enclosure of l’elephant, and 
how is he to know that the beast will 
be tres gentil! Perhaps the most inspired 
touch is the appropriate insertion, in the 
midst of rare zaniness, of hallowed prac- 
tice sentences, such magnificently tra- 
ditional ones as “Le crayon est rouge” 
and “Fermez la porte.” (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.25, ages 6-up.) 

THE BIG RAIN, written and illus- 
rated by Francoise, is a new, springtime 
Jeanne-Marie story. Stranded by a flood, 
the little French girl and her family 
are rescued through the good efforts of 
the intelligent white duck Madelon. 
Then, Jeanne-Marie and the other chil- 
dren set to work to help clean up the 
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mud, and can forget the bad days in 
a salute to the bright sun. There is a 
lot of story in the economical text and 
an abundance of charm, color and child- 
likeness in the pictures. Like its prede- 
cessors in the Jeanne-Marie series, this 
is an excellent choice for a pre-school 
youngster’s first experience with real 
books. (Scribners, $2.95, ages 4-7.) 

The kitchens of a splendid hotel pro- 
vide the setting for Valenti Angelo’s very 
attractive picture-book, THE CANDY 
BASKET. Chief figure in the small 
story is a little mouse. Interested resi- 
dent of the kitchens, Little Mouse in- 
vestigates an overwhelming piece of con- 
fectionery, and is suddenly trapped in 
it and transported to a banquet. A 
sparkle in the story and an animated 
glow in the illustrations make The Can- 
dy Basket a pleasing book to explore, 
one that soars above its crowded and 
sentimental class—cute-mouse fiction. 
(Viking, $2.50, ages 4-7.) 

In A BALLOON FOR A BLUN- 
DERBUSS, Bob Gill and Alastair Reid 
take all restraints of childhood’s imagin- 
ation. Starting with a butterfly, they 
propose a series of bettering trades that 
ends in an acquisition so magnificent 
that it needs an unfolding double page 
for its representation. A number of good 
ideas and pages of excitingly strong il- 
lustrations can, even in accurate com- 
bination, fail to produce an impressive 
book. There are spots of laziness in the 
text, and angles that are too capricious 
and special. Although it is definitely 
interesting, A Balloon for a Blunder- 
buss is totally much ado about nothing. 
(Harper, $2.75, ages 48.) 
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An Artist in the Holy Land 
(Continued from page 24) 


ture of Jesus himself, everybody feels 
that-a superior reality is here, which 
has to be respected. 

In our time, abstraction has been at- 
tacking the problem and perhaps these 
attempts have created the name “ab- 
stract-expressionism,” which is a contra- 
diction in terms. But, again, when I 
saw Jerusalem and its people, their real- 
ity seemed to me stronger, more mov- 
ing, compact and beautiful than any of 
man’s inventions. 

No camera could express it, even in 
movies, because, today, knowledge is 
necessary for the understanding of the 
scene. Just as it is indispensable to walk 
and not run over there, so it is indis- 
pensable to know what happened there 
when we actually see Jerusalem. In 
Jerusalem, you need three pairs of eyes: 
one for nature as it is; one, intellectual, 
correctly informed; one for your faith in 
the exceptional. The combination of 
these three visions makes you live with 
Him. 

The artist has to teach humility to his 
imagination, which must admit that God 









did a better job than he can do. And, 
regardless of the protest of too intellec- 
tual believers, we think that, obviously, 
God created and chose that extraor- 
dinary land and we cannot dismiss this 
part of His intention. 

But the artist can sometimes question 
the Gospel and its commentators and he 
may find in Palestine a truth which no 
writing could express. 

When I arrived in Jerusalem, I was 
eager to get to a place mentioned in the 
Scriptures only once but where Jesus 
went for a retreat before the Passion. He 
made such retreats twice before He went 
to His arrest and His torture. One of the 
places selected was the one where He 
began His public life, the Jordan spot 
where John baptized Him. He crossed 
it and went into the wilderness. 

The other place where He retired 
with a few disciples, where He was told 
of Lazarus’ death, was called Ephraim. I 
looked on all good maps and was not 
able to find it. In the last edition of the 
Gospel by the Ecole Biblique, this name 
was on the little map, in spite of its 


Submissiveness to our Bishops is absolutely necessary; but it is obvious that a Church 
made up of Christians who are wholly passive, even from the point of view of belief, 
will be a listless and anaemic Church. 


—from LAITY, CHURCH AND WORLD by Yves Congar, O.P. 


This is a book which no thinking Catholic—priest, sister, or layman—should by-pass. 





limited space for names. Some impor- 
tant reason must have pushed Jesus to 
select that place for such an important 
moment. Important it was, if the Evan- 
gelists, so rarely concerned about such 
precision, mentioned its name. But on 
the modern map the village has disap- 
peared. It was, I remember, the first 
question which I put to Father de Vaux 
who explained to me that the village 
still existed but that the Arabs had 
changed its name to Tayibeh. 

I asked him if there was a known 
reason why Jesus went there in such a 
particular moment. Father de Vaux said 
that nothing had been discovered in 
spite of research on the spot. 

So, I decided to go. It was not that 
easy. The place was so much out of the 
way that no bus was running close to it, 
no organized tour ever went there, no 
devotion was concerned with this one 
of the two retreats of Jesus before His 
death. 

Finally, a taxidriver, whom I hired 
for Samary, agreed to make the detour 
(on the map, it looked not too far). 
Nothing can be very far away from Jeru- 
salem, in Palestine. We made a right 
turn on our road to Samary, started to 
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ask and lost our way several times. I 
noticed that on our way the road was 
steadily climbing. 

Jesus walked in the same landscape, 
which was quite deserted in spite of 
signs of fertility. 

Finally, from our car, we saw ahead 
of us the road climbing into the middle 
of the sky. A few houses dominated all 
the country. We asked a shepherd — 
yes, this was Tayibeh and the road was 
not often used by cars. 

We had to stop and walk two hun- 
dred yards to the summit. And there 
we witnessed the unfolding of all Pales- 
tine. That summit is not perhaps the 
highest point of all but its situation 
makes it the most impressive post of ob- 
servation. From there, all lines of the 
mountains harmoniously drive the eye 
to the deepest point of the Jordan Val- 
ley. Far away, Jericho is visible with the 
beginning of the Dead Sea. Farther, in a 
vibrating sun’s fog, it is possible to see 
the mountains of Transjordania and to 
foresee the high deserts of Arabia. 

All the qualities of the land are dis- 
played with grace and silence from that 
spot. ‘There, one experiences what the 
words purity, beauty could mean, and 
the artist, in front of this sort of mas- 
terpiece of nature, needs no other ex- 
planation for Jesus’ choice. 

No other place in the Palestine hills 
could be compared to Ephraim. One 
finds here, at the same time, serenity 
and a great variety of landscapes — gay, 
dramatic, violent, peaceful, next to each 
other as they are so tightly joined in that 
country. 

About the authenticity of the location, 
no spot could be less discussed than 
these few houses. They were more nu- 
merous in Jesus’ time probably, but 
that is all. 

I stayed long in Tayibeh. I was un- 
able to understand why no tourist or- 
ganization or church had spoiled it yet. 
After a while, I attributed it to a very 
special divine protection. 

And this drove me to the conclusion 
of my study in Palestine. One can find, 
in this land, why it is called “holy.” 
Men, out of their clumsy love, have 
spent their money and their time dis- 
torting the beauty of many sacred sites. 
They have succeeded pretty well in hid- 
ing from the pilgrim the simplicity of 
the original setting. They have enriched 
lavishly rocks which were already per- 
fect in their nudity—but all these 
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human actions have not yet touched a 
number of very precious points. 

Ephraim shows that, above the truth, 
as we may conceive it historically, archae- 
ologically, or even artistically, there is, 
in Palestine, a truth which can be felt 
and not expressed by words. It may not 
be scientific as science has not yet in- 
vestigated the fields of spiritual feelings, 
but it is to be compared to what St. 
Teresa of Avila called the “luminous 
diamond.” 

A truth has been expressed in that 
Land (which God created obviously for 
that purpose), a truth which can some- 


times be better grasped by ignorant and 
pure men than by learned and less pure 
scholars. This truth, which Jesus did not 
bother to explain to Pilate, has remained 
on the spot where it was expressed. 

A silent echo exists in Palestine, 
which is never too tired to speak to the 
visitor and, under many forms, Jesus 
Himself is present on the stage of His 
love of humanity. 

It may take time to feel it. It is cer- 
tainly useful to be guided by the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

Go to Ephraim, have six eyes — and 
perhaps six ears, too, and listen. . . 
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Reminiscences of Some Catholic Writers 
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a farceur. So he performed his duties at 
Oxford most conscientiously, playing 
his part both in the lives of the Cath- 
olic undergraduates and, as he was so 
well qualified to do, in the general 
academic life of Oxford, but his wit, 
which he could not wholly suppress, so 
native to him was it, he kept mainly 
for the smaller circle of his intimate 
friends. 

Just before the Second World War 
he left Oxford and went to live at Al- 
denham in Shropshire in the house of 
Lord and Lady Acton. Then after the 
war the Actons emigrated to Rhodesia, 
and Ronald Knox migrated from Alden- 
ham to Mells in Somerset, where I live. 
He lived there until his death in the 
Manor House, the home of Mrs. Ray- 
mond Asquith, and it was in those last 
ten years of his life that I can claim to 
have got to know him really well. 

These were the years of his comple- 
tion of the Bible and of Enthusiasm— 
perhaps the years of his most important 
literary work. I have come across peo- 
ple who took it for granted that the 
translation of the Bible was a great 
composite work. “You have Monsignor 
Knox living in your house?” an Ameri- 
can once said to Lord Oxford, Mrs. As- 
quith’s son. “Yes,” said Lord Oxford. 
“And his staff?” asked the inquirer. 
But not only did he not have a staff, 
he never at any time of his life even 
had a private secretary. He had a mod- 
erate-sized sitting room at the end of 
the house, furnished with a number of 
books, with a typewriter and, above all, 
with a pack of playing cards. There he 
would sit for the greater part of the 
day, working at his typewriter and, 
whenever he got stuck, he would clear 
his mind by playing a game of patience. 
He had, of course, no parish duties. He 
had no love of travel for its own sake 
and hardly ever left England. He only 
left Mells to give retreats or to preach 
sermons. He was particularly in de- 
mand at the weddings of his friends. 
With his perfect sense of language he 
took enormous trouble about these ad- 
dresses and, when it came to their de- 
livery, insisted on reading them. He 
had a great dislike for the impromptu 
and unrehearsed speech. The social life 
which he mainly enjoyed was that of 
the company of friends whose mind 


was sympathetic to his and with whom 
he could “tire the sun with talking and 
send him down the sky” —letting the 
argument run wherever truth might 
lead it. But, though he did not mix 
very much with his neighbours of the 
village, he was always popular with 
them and it was always a great feather 
in the cap of any neighbour who could 
entice him to his parties. In his youth 
he had been one of the most brilliant of 
controversialists and his powers had in 
no way deserted him. Yet in his later 
years he came increasingly to dislike 
controversy and the crudeness and un- 
kindness which it so often engenders. 
He preferred to speak the truth as he 
saw it and to leave it to the Holy Spirit 
to act as He saw fit on the minds of 
others. Unhesitating—it is not neces 
sary to say—in his loyalty to the Cath- 
olic Church, he yet had no sort of bit- 
terness, as some converts have, towards 
the Church of England in which he 
had been brought up. He had for it 
nothing but kindly natural memories, 
and he was immensely touched to find 
in his later years that that kindness was 
reciprocated by Anglicans. He delighted 
in giving a lecture on the Catholic po- 
sition to the neighbouring Anglican 
Theological College and in the very 
close friendship of the Anglican Rector. 
By English custom where there is not 
a Catholic cemetery available, Cath- 
olics may be buried in the Anglican 
churchyard and it is in the churchyard 
of Mells’ beautiful Anglican church that 
he now lies. 

He lived so quiet and modest a life, 
so wholly disdaining all attempt at self- 
advertisement, that I do not think that 
even his friends realised how large a 
place he had come to fill in the minds 
of the English public. We knew, of 
course, how very much they thought of 
him at Oxford and we understood how 
moving an occasion it was when with 
death upon him he made what all knew 
would be his last public appearance to 
give the Romanes lecture at Oxford on 
Translation. But the universal tributes 
at his death—the general recognition 
that the English nation had lost a 
churchman second only to Newman, if 
second to him—was perhaps a surprise. 
A massive congregation, which included 
the Prime Minister, attended his re 
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quiem at Westminster Cathedral, but 
my memories are rather of the quiet 
funeral on a beautiful summer day at 
Mells, and of a neighbouring Anglican 
clergyman there, who had not, I think, 
known him personally in life, standing 
in tears and saying “The light of the 
world has gone out.” 


E™ Git was not, of course, primari- 
ly a writer. He was primarily a 
sculptor, and indeed, even before a sculp- 
tor, primarily a letterer. The first work 
of his, I think, that I ever saw was the 
lettering on the list of names of those 
killed in the First World War on the 
War Memorial in our street at Mells. 
From lettering he progressed to sculp- 
ture and he only took to writing in 
order to express the theories of his art. 
He wrote—or at least he preferred to 
write when his argument permitted it 


- —in a syllogistic, Thomistic form, enun- 


ciating a series of propositions rather 
than in continuous prose, and the gos- 
pel which he preached, day in, day out, 
and without compromise, was that all 
art, and indeed all creation, must be 
severely purposive. “Beauty,” as he put 
it, “looks after herself.” She was the 
incidental by-product of making a thing 
as well as it could be made to serve its 
purpose. Of all theories, the theory that 
material problems could be solved and 
man could then devote his surplus en- 
ergy to higher things was that which 
aroused his greatest contempt. “What 
higher things?” he asked. 

What was interesting about him as a 
man was the total lack of compromise 
with which he lived up to his princi- 
ples. He dressed always in a brown 
smock with a little black kepi, rather 
like a stage farmer in a pantomime. He 
lived a patriarchal life in his house near 
High Wycombe, his children and 
grandchildren all crowding round the 
board that groaned with ample but 
simple food and drink. He boasted that 
he was a working man, as indeed he 
was, and, utterly unsnobbish, was al- 
ways glad to mix with his fellow work- 
ers. But it is not quite so certain that 
they were always glad to mix with him. 
I remember once going to the pub with 
him in his local village. He was, of 
course, dressed, as always, in his smock 
and I overheard one of the locals mut- 
tering, “Why can’t Mr. Gill dress nat- 
urally like other gentlemen do?” 

He was, as I say, utterly uncompro- 
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mising in his principles. There must be 
no decoration where there was no func- 
tional purpose. He once drew for my 
son, then aged three, a Gothic cat. It 
now hangs in my study. It was the only 
relaxation of principle in which I ever 
knew him to indulge. 

The undergraduates’ chapel at Ox- 
ford had not then been built, and Ron- 
ald Knox had to say Mass for them in 
a very bare room, whose only adorn- 
ment was a single picture rail which 
ran round the room, Eric Gill was taken 
to see it and, looking disapprovingly at 
the picture rail, said, “I think there’s 
rather too much decoration.” 

He was a strong pacifist. Today there 
are some Catholics who argue that, al- 
though wars may have been justified in 
the past, the H-bomb, with its indis- 
criminate slaughter and its genetic 
threats, is a weapon whose very use 
destroys the justice of a war, and there- 
fore it is now necessary for a Catholic 
to be a pacifist. Today we are apt to 
speak of the weapons that existed in 
1939 as almost childishly innocuous. 
But that was of course by no means 
how people thought of them at that 
date, and it is interesting that Eric Gill 
in 1939 preached a gospel of the ne- 
cessity of pacifism on account of the 
horror of modern weapons in language 
very similar to that which is employed 
by the modern pacifist in the day of the 
H-bomb. But what was both curious 
and interesting about his pacifism was 
that it was quite unconnected with any 


interest in the actual political situation; ° 


he made it a matter of principle never 
to read the newspaper. When I argued 
with him about it one day, he frankly 
admitted that he knew nothing about 
the forms of government or of the am- 


' bitions of either Russia or Germany; 


He did not even pretend to make a 
guess what would be the practical con- 
sequences of a pacifist surrender to the 
Russians or the Germans. Results, he 
argued, are not our business. Results 
are God’s business. All that he and oth- 
er Catholics had to do was to look up 
St. Thomas and see if the conditions 
of a just war existed. If, as seemed to 
him obvious, they did not exist, then 
we must not fight. As to what would 
happen then, why, as he put it, “over 
to God.” 

So in domestic politics he was op- 
posed alike to capitalism and to social- 
ism and believed in the distributist 
plan by which every family should have 
its little share of property. Distributism 
could obviously be applied to an agri- 
cultural society. As for industry, he was 
willing to try the guild solution, but, if 
the guild solution did not work, if it 
proved impossible to have distributism 
in an industrial society, so much the 
worse for the industrial society. He 
thought of the peasant as a holy, an 
especially Catholic man to a degree that 
seemed to most of us sometimes almost 
comical. At an annual meeting of the 
Catholic Land League, Eric Gill was 
called on to second the motion for the 
adoption of the accounts. His speech 
must have been the oddest speech ever 
delivered on a motion for adoption of 
accounts. “When Christ came to choose 
twelve Apostles,” he asked, “whom did 
He choose? He chose one tax-gatherer, 
one treasurer and ten fishermen, but 
no peasant, and why was that?” The 
reason was that being a peasant was so 
important that one could not be taken 
away from such a vocation even to be 
an Apostle. 





Ingmar Bergman 
(Continued from page 15) 


as a mere eclectic whose experiments 
lack pattern and meaning, nor can he 
be pushed back into the category of 
blind searchers like Williams and 
O’Neill whose devious paths seemed al- 
ways lacking in light. There has been, 
on the basis of this film’s evolution out 
of those immediately preceding it, a dis- 
cernible development, a spiritual pattern 
of search in the work of this man who 
is concerned with the making of films 
“. . . about conditions, tensions, pic- 
tures, rhythms, and characters which are 


in one way or another important to 
me.” This development indicates that 
Bergman is in the throes of a genuine 
search for meaning: he is striving to find 
the wellsprings of life. 

The Virgin Spring marks the first 
time that Bergman allows God to inter 
vene in the affairs of men. Suddenly, the 
deistic God, detached from the misery 
he allows, is changed into the God of 
the Christian, a God of mercy and 
grace. 


The Virgin Spring recounts 4 
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medieval legend of a man who has ac- 
cepted God and who works at Chris- 
tianity in those sooty days when Chris- 
tendom was rising out of the gloomy 
barbarism of pre-Gothic times. His only 
child, a shining young virgin, is raped 
and senselessly killed by two crude 
goatherds. In his wrath, the father 
slays them and their innocent child 
brother who witnessed their deed of 
blood. And then his revengeful spirit 
is chastened by the sight of the slaugh- 
tered boy child, and his own bloodied 
hands become an affront to his Chris- 
tian heart. Resolving expiation, he con- 
fronts his God in a scene of unbeliev- 
able conviction and power. Here, the 
viewer sees somthing of the spirit 
Archibald MacLeish might have real- 
ized in J.B. but was somehow unable to 
elicit. Bergman has, whether purposely 
or not, drawn the heart from the Book 
of Job and has flung it in all its primi- 
tive power and truth upon his black- 
and-white screen. 

For the fact is, Bergman is more truly 
a poet than many of those who profess 
to write in the idiom of verse drama. 
His poetic synthesis of word and image 
carries a near-Shakesperian splendor and 
richness. For one who has said, “I my- 
self have never had any ambition to be 
an author. I do not want to write novels, 
short stories, essays, biographies, or even 
plays for the theater. I want only to 
make films . . .” he has really come to 
an understanding of art, both literary 
and visual. No living practitioner of 
cinematography manifests a more pro- 
found and yet practical understanding 
of the complex skein of image, word 
and tempo that makes up the tapestry 
of great art. Bergman has found the 
vernacular of our age through the in- 
cisive images of his darting lens. 

There are some who may wish to dis- 
qualify the seeming change in Bergman 
as manifested in The Virgin Spring as 
a mere result of Ulla Isaksson’s col- 
laboration. They would have us believe 
that this influence was the prime cause 
for creating this film as an affirmation 
of the regenerative power of God's 
grace. We choose not to believe this, for 
Bergman is known for guiding the cre- 
ations of his hand and mind with an 
inner force that employs collaborators 
well, but which keeps all elements of 
collaboration in accord with the tyranny 
of true art. Bergman could not have 
done this film unless he was in. basic ac- 
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cord with its premises and conclusions. 
Though he may well be using the work 
as a_hypothesis—saying, “Look, my 
friends, don’t you think this may be 
the nature of things?’—we have no 
doubt that it is Bergman speaking de- 
spite the submission to collaboration. 
Bergman has collaborated before and 
speaks highly of the collaborative na- 
ture of artistic endeavor. With or with- 
out Isaksson, Per-Anders Fogelstrom, 
Herbert Grevenius or the others with 
whom Bergman has worked, we can 
sense that this work has been kept true 
to the ideals and ideology of the dom- 
inant artist who shaped it—a man who 
has turned down Hollywood’s money 
several times for the luxury of main- 
taining his integrity as an artist. 

One can only sit stunned and speech- 
less as this latest film supports the burst- 
ing forth of Divine Power, transmuting 
the very ravages of deep sin into mean- 
ingfulness and an effusion of grace. 

The religious fabric of the film, spun 


from the warp of tangled motives and 
the woof of twisted malice, is mani- 
fested as the protagonist who has been 
both victim and victimizer says to God, 
“I don’t understand you! I don’t under- 
stand you, but still I ask your forgive- 
ness.” 

Like the father in The Virgin Spring, 
Ingmar Bergman is still trapped in the 
demoniac night of doubt, but his ques- 
tions are the right ones that can lead 
him out of the jungle into the light if 
he can accept it, knowing that there is 
no certainty, only faith, this side of 
death. 

Bergman calls out in one of the con- 
fused voices of our age. He calls out 
loud and clear, “Who is God? Where is 
He? When will He come?” One who so 
sincerely and eloquently asks cannot 
long be denied an answer. In Bergman 
we meet in a new form one with the 
vision of a Sophocles or a Shakespeare 
who seeks the ends of art in the.be- 
ginnings of eternity. 





The New Novel in France 
(Continued from page 26) 


not wake up and the objects them- 
selves remain indifferent, even hostile? 

In Robbe-Grillet’s Dans le laby- 
rinthe, these elements of the new novel 
blend so as to’ produce the author’s 
second masterpiece (Jealousy being un- 
questionably one). An unidentified sol- 
dier, escaped from a beaten army in 
what appear to be the last days of a 
great war, wanders on the streets of a 
big city unknown to him, under the 
falling snow, carrying a box under his 
arm. The details of the plot do not 
matter in themselves; what counts is the 
brilliant techniques: the soldier, lost 
among the identical looking streets and 
buildings, finds himself again and again 
in the same situations like a rat in a 
maze. Moreover, since he has a high 
fever, it is hard to distinguish when 
things happen to him in reality and 
when in dream or daze; the result is that 
the reader himself is put in a state of 
unreality and hallucination, and hum- 
bles himself until his feet are weary of a 
long and purposeless walk, his eyes can- 
not distinguish the street names in the 
snowy dusk, his mental energy yields 
to the fatigue of aimlessness and fever. 

How is this effect achieved? I have 
spoken earlier of the obsessive intrusion 
of things, of the manipulation of time, 


of the peripheral role of the characters, 
of the invasion of moods, dreams and 
oppressive, but not palpable, presences. 
Claude Mauriac, in his L’Alitterature 
contemporaine, remarks that the tempta- 
tion has always existed to produce litera- 
ture with other than the traditionally 
accepted means in order to interpret 
new visions, new experiences. “Style to- 
day,” he says, “tends to be invisible so 
that the writer might regain his inno- 
cence.” 

To understand the new technique, we 
must pay close attention to sentences, 
sentence structure and the rhythm with 
which they follow each other, since 
nothing in these works is left to chance. 
The so-called Vienna School, shortly 
after World War I, claimed that the 
basis of the new, logical-positivistic 
philosophy are the protocol sentences, 
that is, the objective, verifiable descrip 
tions of even complex phenomena. 
These sentences are meant to express 
facts, neither more nor less. Now, what 
ever their philosophical use, the ‘new 
novelists try to achieve simplicity by ap 
proximating the Vienna School’s stark 
demands. In order to show his “stran- 
ger’s” indifference to the world, Camus 
puts short sentences in his mouth, avoids 
subordinate’ clauses, and prefers to con 
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nect these brief statements by the con- 
junctions and, that, or, but, etc. “Marie 
asked me if I loved her; I said No; that 
I didn’t know what she meant; but 
that if she wanted, we could get mar- 


ried” (The Stranger), Robbe-Grillet re- 


_ sorts to exact measurements, indications 


of height, length, distance and the 
machine-like in people’s gestures. “She 
is standing now. She holds in her hands 
a sheet of paper, pale blue, of ordinary 
format. But the half-stretched arm and 
the sheet of paper reach only up to her 
waist” (Jealousy). “From the chest of 
drawers to the table there are six steps: 
three steps to the fireplace and then 
three more. There are five steps from 
the table to the corner of the bed; four 
steps from the bed to the chest of 
drawers. The way from the chest of 
drawers to the table is not quite straight: 
it deviates slightly so as to pass nearer 
the fire place” (Dans le labyrinthe). 

Also, each novel has a_ particular 
thythm which follows naturally from 
style and topic and results in a certain 
mood. Thus repetitiveness, like the re- 
currence of motives in a piece of music, 
indicates the accumulation of similar 
experiences; the narration of the same 
event by several people shows the rich- 
ness and/or indeterminate quality of the 
event; the form of address (tu or vous, 
that is, the second person throughout) 
in Butor’s novels tries to strike a balance 
between the introspectiveness of the in- 
terior monologue and the stark objec- 
tivity of neutral descriptions. 

Claude Mauriac, one of the critics 
and commentators of the new novel, 
has written an experimental novel of 
quality in which he tried to make use of 
various techniques. It is the Dinner 
Party, an eight-sided conversation of so- 
phisticated Parisians around the dinner 
table, accompanied by the “sub-conver- 
sation” (silent comments, thoughts and 
fantasies) of each, forming a kind of 
contrapuntal theme to the ostensible 
one. The possibilities of such tech- 
nique are quite interesting and Maur- 
iac explores them fully, perhaps even 
at too great a length. For, after all, 
such works as we are discussing must 
have an economy of their own, par- 
ticularly since they are deprived of the 
support that multiple episodes, well- 
rounded characters and _ psychological 
analyses give in the more traditional 
novels. 
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T IS TIME now to ask, apropos of the 
] traditional novel, whether the present 
trend and the school of writing dis- 
cussed here are superficial phenomena, 
connected perhaps with certain doubts 
and anxieties of the age, but not look- 
ing forward to a long existence. During 
the conversation, a character in Claude 
Mauriac’s Dinner Party defines the novel 
as a “work in which imaginary people 
are involved in invented adventures.” 
I think we could say that the new novels 
also satisfy this formulation; for, after 
all, Kafka’s, Butor’s, Robbe-Grillet’s 
characters are imaginary, and their ad- 
ventures, for being strange and bizarre, 
are invented and put together accord- 
ing to a well-defined technique. 

In fact, one might say that these 
new novels are a kind of serious fairy 
tale since they transport us into a world 
we must accept on its own conditions. 
Thus they are quite consistent, provid- 
ed we agree to move on a certain level, 
adopt the rules of a certain game. 

Children are quite capable and will- 
ing to make this effort, the price of a 
strange but rewarding communication 
with the world of fantasy which is a 
mirror of our own. For adults, tied to a 
stereotyped reality, this is more dif- 
ficult. What the new writers point out 
for their benefit is that this reality is 
mingled with magic, that the world 
within us and outside forms an unbro- 
ken series of arabesques. 

But it would be unjust to say that 
they paint an alien universe. The reader 
who is willing to explore the interstices 
of his being, the flaws of his life, the 
myriad of infinitesimal vibrations which 
form his experience, finds in these nov- 
els an astonishing record of what he 
half-knows but to which he pays gener- 
ally little attention. He pays attention, 
that is, in the rare cases of real suffer- 
ing, anguish or tragedy; but forgets as 
soon as the balance is restored. Yet, he 
forgets it at the price of ignoring the 
stuff of his existence. 

Like phenomenology, like some valid 
branches of depth psychology, like exis- 
tentialist analysis, the new novel —re- 
lated to them—brings light into the 
recesses of what Hegel called la con- 
science malheureuse, the misery that is 
inseparable from consciousness. Thus, 
the new novel is a genuine enterprise 
and does not contradict the unceasing 
aspiration of literature: to uncover 
man’s secret to himself. 
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Letter from England 
(Continued from page 47) 


Bard’s picture seems to bear this out. 
The ladies’ quarters are so obviously 
snug that the travelers have preferred to 
remain in them, leaving only a few top 
hatted dandies to confabulate upon the 
decks. 


re THE English onlooker, many of 
these’ paintings are more romantic 
than they would be to an American 
viewer. “Beauty hath ever some strange- 
ness in it,” wrote Sir Francis Bacon, 
producing one of the first snap-defini- 
tions of the romantic. Redskins and Ne- 
gro minstrels have their originals in real 
American history: paintings of them are 
but copies. But in England, our knowl- 
edge of them is second-hand. Braves and 
nigger minstrels are, for us, “exotics.” 

So Albert Bierstadt’s The Ambush— 
with its covered wagon attacked by tom- 
ahawk and arrow—is, for the English, a 
scene from a dream; for you, a true ad- 
venture story. Likewise there is a latent 
gaucherie—a half-sad, half-sinister threat 
—in Minstrel Show by C. Winter (date 
unknown) which, for the English view- 
er, is heightened, and which, for the 
American, may hardly exist. With their 
white shirts, black suits and huge black 
broad-brimmed hats, the prancing fig- 
ures suggest some obscure ritual, some 
menace which evokes the dark themes 
of Goya. - 

With this exhibition, the U.S.LS 
Gallery extended its patronage to the 
paintings of the past. Hitherto, it has 
been contemporary America — abstract, 
action-painting, constructionist America 
—which the U.S.1.S. has featured. 
From the viewpoint of human interest, 
there can be little doubt that this last 
show ha‘ a wider appeal. The snob- 
bisme of the “anti-subject” in art is re- 
sponsible for a deep drainage of human 
interest-value from the modern canvas. 

I should hesitate to call any of the 
painters of these forty-eight canvases 
grand masters. They are minor painters, 
but painters of great interest. From 
them, we get copies of actual scenes, or 
lively recognizable fantasies upon the 
real. Here we find illustrated human 
documents, anecdotes and comments on 
a “growing-up” culture. This is the stuff 
of life and history, and who shall say 
it does not strengthen art? 


Derek STANFORD 
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| The Uneasy Chair 


The reviews for A PRIEST CON- 
FESSES* that we have received so far 
have been as enthusiastic as any pub- 
lisher could wish for—bearing out the 
advance raves from people like Anne 
Fremantle, Prof. Bernard Gilligan and 
Fr. Angelico Chavez. Msgr. John S. 
Kennedy devoted an entire column in 
Our Sunday Visitor to it (another first 
for the book, since he has never pre- 
viously reviewed one of our titles). 
“This is an honest book,” he says, “one 
which will stir up any priest and will 
afford any lay person insights which 
could heighten his esteem for the 
priesthood and his sympathy for 
priests.” 


Fr. J. F. Ferry writes in the Provi- 
dence Visitor: “Now a young Spanish 
priest . . . slips easily into the first rank 
with his short but memorable book ... 
This book is no mere description; it is 
truly essential in the philosophical 
sense of that word... 

“This book would be a gem in the 
hands of any Catholic. The laity will 
read it with immense pleasure and 
profit; the priest reader will be vivid- 
ly brought back to the morning when 
he was made a priest, or in the words 
of Fr. Descalzo, ‘the greatest morning 
in history.’ ” 


The Rev. M. B. McNamee, S.J., in 
the Davenport Messenger: “This is a 
book with a difference. It is not mere- 
ly a book about a priest but by a priest 
poet and novelist . . All of these 
things are seen and described from the 
deepest interior of a seminarian and 
young priest. And more than any other 
book that this reviewer has ever read, 
it brings startlingly to life the great 
realities of the priesthood — what it 
means to the individual priest himself 
and to those for whom he was or- 
dained ... 

“The book ought to be must reading 
for every seminarian preparing for the 
priesthood and for every priest any- 
where who always runs the risk of tak- 
ing the wonders of his vocation for 
granted.” 


The Rev. Frederick O’Brien in the 
Boston Pilot: “This unusual book, in 
part autobiographical, in part the com- 
posite biography of several priests, 
throbs, burns, glows, cries out with 
unction.” 

Perhaps the review that best sums up 
our own feeling about the many facets 
of A PRIEST CONFESSES was Father 
Gardiner’s in America. “A friend of 
mine,” he says, “who had got around 
to reading this book before I did, bub- 
bled over with enthusiasm and com- 


*A PRIEST CONFESSES by Jose Luis Mar- 
tin Descalzo, $3.95. 
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mended it to me as ‘luminous.’ Having 
read Fr. Martin’s God’s Frontier, I was 
ready to accord this book a warm wel- 
come. But I was not prepared for the 
truly luminous experience it gave me. 
It comsists of passages from the diary 
of a young man as he went through the 
seminary course leading to his ordina- 
tion, and of some reflections and reac- 
tions to the fact of his priesthood. The 
whole, unaffected and perhaps a bit 
Naive, is a most moving testament to 
a growing realization of the Christlike 
character of the priesthood and to a 
most humble recognition that this di- 
vine character is borne by human frail- 
ty. For one who wonders what a young 
man thinks and feels as the glorious 
day of his ordination approaches, I 
know of no more intimately revealing 
book to commend. 

“But let it not be thought that this 
revelation is all on a plane of ‘mystical’ 
contemplation. It is shot through with 
fun and simple humor ... If one thinks 
of Spain and its Catholicism exclusive- 
ly in terms of Goya’s stark paintings, 
it will come as a welcome surprise that 
many a young Spanish priest-to-be is 
imbued with the high comic spirit of 
Don Quixote. 

“I echo the sentiment of the Amer- 
ican Franciscan poet Fray Angelico 
Chavez, who has said of this book: ‘If 
I were rich, I would get a copy for 
every seminarian and keep copies on 
hand for lay friends, Catholic and non- 
Catholic.’ ” 


G INCE neither priest is in a position 
to do our distribution for us, we 
shall have to try and bring this book 
to the attention of the reading public. 
It is, as the reviewers have said, per- 
haps the perfect gift for priests and 
religious, essential reading for seminar- 
ians, ideal for the parents and rela- 
tives of priests and prospective priests. 
It would also answer the curiosity of 
a non-Catholic who wondered what 
that “strange bird” (as Fr. Martin calls 
him), the Catholic priest, was really 
like. Dan Herr has called it a modern 
spiritual classic: “Father Descalzo has 
succeeded in communicating the tre- 
mendous experience of becoming a 
priest—the total personal and spiritual 
impact—as perhaps no other writer has 





Jose Luis Martin Descalzo 


ever done.” The excitement that is be- 
ing stirred up by A PRIEST CON- 
FESSES—the sense of personal discov- 
ery that it is inspiring in its readers 
(many of whom have taken the trou- 
ble to write us)—remind us of the fu- 
ror that greeted THE SEVEN STOREY 
MOUNTAIN when it was published 
some thirteen years ago. 

* AK * 


Anyone who has followed the recent 
Liberal - Conservative controversy, 
sparked by the Clancy-Buckley debate 
may be interested in THE GREEN 
REVOLUTION: Peter Maurin’s Easy 
Essays on Catholic Radicalism ($4.50 
cloth, $2.50 paper) which is just out, 
and which is illustrated by over 20 
marvelously apt woodcuts by Fritz 
Eichenberg. Peter Maurin, in effect, 
cries a plague on both their houses. 
“We have to pity,” he says, “those poor 
conservatives who don’t know what to 
conserve; who find themselves living 
in a changing world while they do not 
know how to keep it from changing or 
how to change it to suit themselves.” 
And “liberals don’t go to the roots; 
they only scratch the surface. The only 
way to go to the roots is to bring reli- 
gion into education, into politics, into 
business. To bring religion into the 
profane is the best way to take pro- 
fanity out of the profane. To take pro- 
fanity out of the profane is the way 
to bring sanity into the profane. Be- 
cause we aim to do just that we like 
to be called radicals.” 
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TWO CENTURIES OF ECUMENISM 


A leading scholar of ecumenism, Father Tavard here explains and traces 
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discussion-group text about the search for unity among 
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MSGR. J. D. CONWAY 


sympathetic description of (the World Council of Church- 
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Catholic viewpoint on controversial questions. A DOME book. 95c 


Also by Msgr. Conway ... 


WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT MORALS 
The popular Question Box columnist answers questions 
most people ask about natural law, original sin, nu- 
clear testing, and over 200 other topics. $4.95 


1V 


IDES PUBLISHERS... 


WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT THE CHURCH 
Theology at the grass-roots level. 3.95 


WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT MARRIAGE 


A delightful combination of pungent wit and serious 
instruction. Paper: 1.95 
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